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ORATIONS 


LINCOLN 


BRAHAM LINCOLN was born in Hardin County, Kentucky, on February 
12, 1809. His father, Thomas Lincoln, and his mother, Nancy Hanks, 
were both natives of Virginia. When Lincoln was eight years of age, his 
father moved into Indiana, buying a farm in what is now Spencer County. 
Schools were rare and the teachers were only qualified to impart the rudiments 
of instruction. ‘‘When I came of age,’’ wrote the future President, ‘‘I didn’t 
know muc); still I could read, write and cipher to the rule of three, but that 
was all. I have not been to school since. The little advance I now have upon 
this store of education I have picked up from time to time under the pressure of 
necessity.’’ At the age of 19, Lincoln made a journey as a hired hand ona 
flat boat to New Orleans, and two years later with his father emigrated to 
Macon, Illinois. Lincoln helped to build a cabin, clear a field and split rails 
to fence it. At the age of 21, he assisted in building a flat boat and in float- 
ing it down the Sangamon, Illinois and Mississippi Rivers to New Orleans, 
Afterward he was a clerk in a country store, but, when the Black Hawk 
Indian War broke out, he volunteered, was elected the captain of a company 
and took part in the campaign. Having failed in store-keeping, he was glad to 
accept the office of County Surveyor of Sangamon. In 1834 he was chosen 
a member of the Illinois Legislature, and was re-elected successively in 1836, 
1838 and 1840, after which he declined a nomination. Having been admitted 
to the bar in 1836 he removed to Springfield, which soon afterward became the 
capital of the State. In 1846, he was elected a member of the National House 
of Representatives. In 1854, Lincoln, who hitherto had been a member of the 
Whig party, took an energetic part in the slavery agitation, and joined the Re- 
publican party when it was organized in 1856. In 1858 he contested in public 
debate with Stephen A. Douglas the nomination to a seat in the Federal Senate, 
but was defeated. The remarkable campaign, however, attracted close atten- 
tion in every part of the Union, and Lincoln’s speeches gave him a national 
fame which caused him to be nominated for the Presidency at the Republican 
Convention held in Chicago on May 16, 1860. In the inaugural address pro- 
nounced by him on March 4, 1861, he declared the Union perpetual and all 
acts of secession void, and announced the determination of the Federal Govern- 
ment to defend its authority. After having vigorously conducted the war for 
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the restoration of the Union for nearly two years, he issued on January 1, 1863, 
a proclamation emancipating all persons held to servitude in certain specified 
States and parts of States. The action which he then took was finally em- 
bodied in a Constitutional amendment, which was not passed, however, until 
after his death. He was re-elected to the Presidency on November 8, 1864, by 
an enormous majority of the electoral vote, and he lived to witness the surrender 
of Lee’s army on April 9, 1865. On the evening of April 14 of the same year 
he was assassinated at Ford’s Theatre in Washington, by John Wilkes Booth, 
and he breathed his last upon the following morning. 


ON HIS NOMINATION TO THE UNITED STATES SENATE 


AT THE REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, 
JUNE 16, 1858 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention : : 
F WE could first know where we are, and whither we 
| are tending, we could better judge what to do, and 
how to do it. We are now far into the fifth year 
since a policy was initiated with the avowed object, and 
confident promise, of putting an end to slavery agitation, 
Under the operation of that policy, that agitation not only 
has not ceased, but has constantly augmented. In my opin- 
ion, it will not cease until a crisis shall have been reached 
and passed. ‘‘A house divided against itself cannot stand.”’ 
I believe this government cannot endure permanently half 
slave and half free. I do not expect the Union to be dis- 
solved; I do not expect the house to fall; but I do expect 
that it will cease to be divided. It will become all one 
thing, or all the other. Hither the opponents of slavery 
will arrest the further spread of it, and place it where the 
public mind shall rest in the belief that it is in the course 
of ultimate extinction; or its advocates will push it forward 
till it shall become alike lawful in all the States, old as well 
as new, North as well as South. Have we no tendency to 
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the latter condition? Let any one who doubts carefully 
contemplate that now almost complete legal combination 
piece of machinery, so to speak—compounded of the Ne- 
braska doctrine and the Dred Scott decision. Let him 
consider not only what work the machinery is adapted to 
do and how well adapted, but also let him study the his- 
tory of its construction, and trace, if he can, or rather 
fail, if he can, to trace the evidences of design and con- 
cert of action among its chief architects from the beginning. 

The new year of 1854 found slavery excluded from more 
than half the States by State Constitutions, and from most 
of the national territory by Congressional prohibition. Four 
days later commenced the struggle which ended in repeal- 
ing that Congressional prohibition. This opened all the 
national territory to slavery, and was the first point gained. 
But, so far, Congress only had acted, and an indorsement, 
by the people, real or apparent, was indispensable, to save 
the point already gained and give chance for more. This 
necessity had not been overlooked, but had been provided 
for, as well as might be, in the notable argument of ‘‘squat- 
ter sovereignty,’’ otherwise called ‘‘sacred right of self- 
government’’—which latter phrase though expressive oi 
the only rightful basis of any government, was so per- 
verted in this attempted use of it as to amount to just 
this: That, if any one man choose to enslave another, no 
third man shall be allowed to object. That argument was 
incorporated with the Nebraska Bill itself, in the language 
which follows: ‘‘It being the true intent and meaning of 
this act, not to legislate slavery into any Territory or State, 
nor to exclude it therefrom; but to leave the people thereot 
perfectly free to form and regulate their domestic institu- 
tions in their own way, subject only to the Constitution 
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of the United States.’’ Then opened the roar of loose dec- 
lamation in favor of ‘‘squatter sovereignty,’’ and ‘‘sacred 
right of self-government.” ‘‘But,’’ said opposition mem- 
bers, ‘‘let us amend the bill so as to expressly declare that 
the people of the Territory may exclude slavery.’’ ‘Not 
we,’’ said the friends of the measure; and down they voted 
the amendment. 

While the Nebraska Bill was passing through Congress, 
a law case, involving the question of a negro’s freedom, by 
reason of his owner having voluntarily taken him first into 
a free State, and then into a Territory covered by the Con- 
gressional prohibition, and held him as a slave for a long 
time in each, was passing through the United States Circuit 
Court for the District of Missouri; and both Nebraska Bill 
and lawsuit were brought to a decision in the same month 
of May, 1854. The negro’s name was Dred Scott, which 
name now designates the decision finally made in the case. 
Before the then next Presidential election, the law case came 
to, and was argued in, the Supreme Court of the United 
States; but the decision of it was deferred until after the 
election. Still, before the election, Senator Trumbull, on 
the floor of the Senate, requested the leading advocate of 
the Nebraska Bill to state his opinion whether the people 
of a Territory can constitutionally exclude slavery from 
their limits; and the latter answers: ‘‘That is a question 
for the Supreme Court.”’ 

The election came, Mr. Buchanan was elected, and the 
indorsement, such as it was, secured. That was the second 
point gained. The indorsement, however, fell short of a 
clear popular majority by nearly four hundred thousand 
votes, and so, perhaps, was not overwhelmingly reliable 
and satisfactory. The outgoing President, in his last an- 
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nual message, as impressively as possible, echoed back 
upon the people the weight and authority of the indorse- 
ment. The Supreme Court met again, did not announce 
their decision, but ordered a re-argumenat. The Presiden- 
tial inauguration came, and still no decision of the court; 
but the incoming President, in his inaugural address, fer- 
vently exhorted the people to abide by the forthcoming 
decision, whatever it might be. Then, in a few days, came 
the decision. The reputed author of the Nebraska Bill 
finds an early occasion to make a speech at this capital, 
indorsing the Dred Scott decision, and vehemently de- 
nouncing all opposition to it. The new President, too, 
seizes the early occasion of the Silliman letter to indorse 
and strongly construe that decision, and to express his as- 
tonishment that any different view had ever been enter- 
tained. 

At length a squabble springs up between the President 
and the author of the Nebraska Bill, on the mere question 
of fact, whether the Lecompton Constitution was, or was not, 
in any just sense, made by the people of Kansas; and in that 
quarrel the latter declares that all he wants is a fair vote for 
the people, and that he cares not whether slavery be voted 
down or voted up. I do not understand his declaration, that 
he cares not whether slavery be voted down or voted up, to 
be intended by him other than as an apt definition of the 
policy he would impress upon the public mind—the princi- 
ple for which he declares he has suffered so much, and is 
ready to suffer to the end. And well may he cling to that 
principle. If he has any parental feeling, well may he cling 
to it. That principle is the only shred left of his original 
Nebraska doctrine. Under the Dred Scott decision, squat- 
ter sovereignty squatted out of existence—tumbled down 
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like temporary scaffolding—like the mold at the foundry, 
served through one blast, and fell back into loose sand— 
helped to carry an election, and then was kicked to the 
winds. His late joint struggle with the Republicans against 
the Lecompton Constitution involves nothing of the original 
Nebraska doctrine. That struggle was made on a point— 
the right of a people to make their own constitution—upon 
which he and the Republicans have never differed. 

The several points of the Dred Scott decision, in connec- 
tion with Senator Douglas’s “‘care-not’’ policy, constitute 
the piece of machinery in its present state of advancement. 
This was the third point gained. The working points of 
that machinery are: (1) That no negro slave, imported as 
such from Africa, and no descendant of such slave, can 
ever be a citizen of any State, in the sense of that term as 
vsed in the Constitution of the United States. This point 
is made in order to deprive the negro, in every possible 
event, of the benefit of that provision of the United States 
Constitution, which declares that ‘‘the citizens of each State 
shall be entitled to all privileges and immunities of citizeng 
in the several States.’’ (2) That, ‘tsubject to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States,’’ neither Congress nor a Territo- 
rial Legislature can exclude slavery from any United States 
VPerritory. This point is made in order that individual men 
may fill up the Territories with slaves, without danger of 
losing them as property, and thus to enhance the chances — 
of permanency to the institution through all the future. 
(3) That whether the holding a negro in actual slavery in a 
free State makes him free, as against the holder, the United 
States courts will not decide, but will leave to be decided 
by the courts of any slave State the negro may be forced 
imto by the master. This point is made, not to be pressed 
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immediately; but, if acquiesced in for a while, and appar- 
ently indorsed by the people at an election, then to sustain 
the logical conclusion that what Dred Scott’s master might 
lawfully do with Dred Scott, in the State of Illinois, every 
other master may lawfully do with any other one or one 
thousand slaves, in Illinois, or in any other free State. 

Auxiliary to all this, and working hand in hand with it, 
the Nebraska doctrine, or what is left of it, is to educate 
and mold public opinion, at least Northern public opin- 
ion, not to care whether slavery is voted down or voted up. 
This shows exactly where we now are, and partially, also, 
whither we are tending. 

Tt will throw additional light on the latter to go back, 
and run the mind over the string of historical facts already 
stated. Several things will now appear less dark and mys- 
terious than they did when they were transpiring. The 
people were to be left ‘‘perfectly free,’’ ‘‘subject only to 
the Constitution.’’ What the Constitution had to do with 
it, outsiders could not then see. Plainly enough now, it 
was an exactly fitted niche for the Dred Scott decision to 
come in afterward, and declare the perfect freedom of the 
people to be just no freedom at all. Why was the amend- 
ment expressly declaring the right of the people voted 
down? Plainly enough now, the adoption of it would 
have spoiled the niche for the Dred Scott decision. Why 
was the court decision held up? Why even a Senator’s 
individual opinion withheld till after the Presidential elec- 
tion? Plainly enough now; the speaking out then would 
have damaged the ‘‘perfectly free’’ argument upon which 
the election was to be carried. Why the outgoing Presi- 
dent’s felicitation on the indorsement? Why the delay of 
_ @ Ye-argument? Why the incoming President’s advance 
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exhortation in favor of the decision? These things look 
like the cautious patting and petting of a spirited horse 
preparatory tec mounting him, when it is dreaded that ho 
may give the rider a fall. And why the hasty after in- 
dorsement of the decision by the President and others? 

We cannot absolutely know that all these exact adapta- 
tions are the result of preconcert. But when we see a lot 
of framed timbers, different portions of which we know 
have been gotten out at different times and places, and by 
different workmen—Stephen, Franklin, Roger, and James, 
for instance—and when we see these timbers joined to- 
gether, and see that they exactly make the frame of 'a 
house or a mill, all the tenons and mortices exactly fitting, 
and all the lengths and proportions of the different pieces 
exactly adapted to their respective places, and not a piece 
too many or too few—not omitting even scaffolding—or, if 
a single piece be lacking, we see the place in the frame 
exactly fitted and prepared to bring such piece in—in 
such a case, we find it impossible not to believe that 
Stephen and Franklin and Roger and James all understood 
one another from the beginning, and all worked upon a 
common plan or draft drawn up before the first blow 
was struck. ; 

It should not be overlooked that, by the Nebraska Bill, 
the people of a State, as well as Territory, were to be left 
“‘perfectly free,’’ ‘‘subject only to the Constitution.”” Why 
mention a State? They were legislating for Territories, 
and not for or about States. Certainly, the people of a 
State are and ought to be subject to the Constitution of 
the United States; but why is mention of this lugged into 
this merely Territorial law? Why are the people of a Ter- 
ritory and the people of a State therein lumped together, 
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and their relation to the Constitution therein treated as 

being precisely the same? While the opinion of the court, 
by Chief-Justice Taney, in the Dred Scott case, and the 
separate opinions of all the concurring judges, expressly 
declare that the Constitution of the United States permits 
neither Congress nor a Territorial Legislature to exclude 
slavery from any United States Territory, they all omit to 
declare whether or not the same Constitution permits a 
State, or the people of a State, to exclude it. Possibly, this 
is a mere omission; but who can be quite sure, if McLean 
or Curtis had sought to get into the opinion a declaration 
of unlimited power in the people of a State to exclude — 
slavery from their limits, just as Chase and Mace sought to 
get such declaration, in behalf of the people of a Territory, 
into the Nebraska Bill—I ask, who can be quite sure that 
it would not have been voted down in the one case as it had 
been in the other? The nearest approach to the point of 
declaring the power of a State over slavery is made by 
Judge Nelson. He approaches it more than once, using 
the precise idea, and almost the language, too, of the 
Nebraska Act. On one occasion, his exact language is: 
‘Except in cases when the power is restrained by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, the law of the State is su- 
preme over the subjects of slavery within its jurisdiction.”’ 
{n what cases the power of the States is so restrained by the 
United States Constitution is left an open question, precisely 
as the same question, as to the restraint on the power of the 
Territories, was left open in the Nebraska Act. Put this 
and that together, and we have another nice little niche, 
which we may, ere long, see filled with another Supreme 
Court decision, declaring that the Constitution of the United 
States does not permit a State to exclude slavery from its 
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limits. And this may especially be expected if the doctrine 
of ‘‘care not whether slavery be voted down or voted up,’’ 
shall gain upon the public mind sufficiently to give promise 
that such a decision can be maintained when made. 

Such a decision is all that slavery now lacks of being 
alike lawful in all the States. Welcome or unwelcome, 
such decision is probably coming, and will soon be upon 
us, unless the power of the present political dynasty shall 
be met and overthrown. We shall lie down pleasantly 
dreaming that the people of Missouri are on the verge of 
making their State free, and we shall awake to the reality, 
instead, that the Supreme Court has made Illinois a slave 
State. To meet and overthrow that dynasty is the work 
before all those who would prevent that consummation. 
That is what we have todo. How can we best do it? 

There are those who denounce us openly to their own 
friends, and yet whisper us softly that Senator Douglas is 
the aptest instrument there is with which to effect that 
object. They wish us to ier all, from the fact that he 
now has a little quarrel with the present head of the 
dynasty; and that he has regularly voted with us on a 
single point, upon which he and we have never differed. 
They remind us that he is a great man, and that the largest 
of us are very smal] ones. Let this be granted. ‘But a 
living dog is better than a dead lion.’’ Judge Douglas, if 
not a dead lion, for this work, is at least a caged and tooth- 
less one. How can he oppose the advances of slavery? He 
doesn’t care anything about it. His avowed mission is im- 
pressing the ‘‘public heart’’ to care nothing about it. A 
leading Douglas Democratic newspaper thinks Douglas’s 
superior talent will be needed to resist the revival of the 
African slave-trade. Does Douglas believe an effort to re- 
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vive that trade is approaching? He has not said so. Does 
he really think so? But if it is, how can he resist it? For 
years he has labored to prove it a sacred right of white men 
to take negro slaves into the new Territories. Can he pos- 
sibly show that it is less a sacred right to buy them where 
they can be bought cheapest? And unquestionably they 
can be bought cheaper in Africa than in Virginia. He has 
done all in his power to reduce the whole question of slavery 
to one of a mere right of property; and as such, how can he 
oppose the foreign slave-trade? How can he refuse that 
trade in that ‘‘property’’ shall be ‘‘perfectly free,’’ 
he does it as a protection to the home production? And 


unless 


as the home producers will probably ask the protection, he 
will be wholly without a ground of opposition. Senator 
Douglas holds, we know, that a man may rightfully be 
wiser to-day than he was yesterday—that he may rightfully 
change when he finds himself wrong. But can we, for that 
reason, run ahead, and infer that he will make any particu- 
lar change, of which he himself has given no intimation? 
Can we safely base our action upon any such vague infer- 
ence? Now, as ever, I wish not to misrepresent Judge 
Douglas’s position, question his motives, or do aught that 
can be personally offensive to him. Whenever, if ever, he 
and we can come together on principle, so that our cause 
may have assistance from his great ability, 1 hope to have 
interposed no adventitious obstacle. But, clearly, he is not 
now with us—he does not pretend to be, he does not promise 
ever to be. 

Our cause, then, must be intrusted to, and conducted 
by its own undoubted friends—those whose hands are free, 
whose hearts are in the work—who do care for the result. 
Two years ago the Republicans of the nation mustered over 
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thirteen hundred thousand strong. Wedid this under the 
single impulse of resistance to a common danger. With 
every external circumstance against us, of strange, discord- 
ant, and even hostile elements, we gathered from the four 
winds, and formed and fought the battle through, under 
the constant hot fire of a disciplined, proud, and pampered 
enemy. Did we brave all then, to falter now?—now, when 
that same enemy is wavering, dissevered, and belligerent! 
The result is not doubtful. We shall not fail—if we stand 
firm, we shall not fail. Wise counsels may accelerate, or 
mistakes delay it; but sooner or later, the victery is sure 
_ to come. 


FIRST INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


MARCH 4, 1861 


Fellow Citiaens of the United States: 


N COMPLIANCE with a custom as old as the govern- 
| ment itself, I appear before you to address you briefly, 
and to take in your presence the oath prescribed by the 
Constitution of the United States to be taken by the Presi- 
dent ‘‘before he enters on the execution of his office.”’ 

IT do not consider it necessary at present for me to dis- 
cuss those matters of administration about which there is 
no special anxiety or excitement. 

Apprehension seems to exist, among the people of the 
Southern States, that by the accession of a Republican ad- 
ministration their property and their peace and personal 
security are to be endangered. ‘here never has been any 
reasonable cause for such apprehension. Indeed, the most 
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ample evidence to the contrary has all the while existed and 
been open to their inspection. It is found in nearly all the 
published speeches of him who now addresses you. I do 
but quote from one of those speeches when I declare that 
“T have no purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere 
with the institution of slavery in the States where it exists. 
I believe 1 have no lawful right to do so, and I have no 
inclination to do so.’’ Those who nominated and elected 
me did so with full knowledge that I had made this and 
many similar declarations, and had never recanted them. 
And more than this, they placed in the platform for my ac- 
ceptance, and as a law to themselves and to me, the clear 
and emphatic resolution which 1 now read: 

‘* Resolved, That the maintenance inviolate of the rights 
of the States, and especially the right of each State to order 
and control its own domestic institutions according to its 
judgment exclusively, is essential to the balance of power 
on which the perfection and endurance of our political 
fabric depend, and we denounce the lawless invasion by 
armed force of the soil of any State or Territory, no matter 
under what pretext, as among the gravest of crimes.”’ 

I now reiterate these sentiments; and, in doing so, I 
only press upon the public attention the most conclusive 
evidence of which the case is susceptible, that the prop- 
erty, peace, and security of no section are to be in any 
wise endangered by the now incoming administration. [| 
add, too, that all the protection which, consistently with 
the Constitution and the laws, can be given, will be cheer- 
fully given to all the States, when lawfully demanded, for 
Whatever cause, as cheerfully to one section as to another. 

There is much controversy about the delivering up of 
fi gitives from service or labor. The clause 1 now read is 
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as plainly written in the Constitution as any other of its 
provisions: 

‘‘No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping-into another, shall, in consequence 
of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due.” 

It is scarcely questioned that this provision was in- 
tended by those who made it for the reclaiming of what 
we call fugitive slaves; and the intention of the lawgiver 
is the law. All members of Congress swear their support 
to the whole Constitution—to this provision as much as 
any other. To the proposition, then, that slaves whose 
eases come within the terms of this clause, ‘‘shall be de- 
livered up,’’ 
would make the effort in good temper, could they not, 
with nearly equal unanimity, frame and pass a law by 
means of which to keep good that unanimous oath? 

There is some difference of opinion whether this clause 
should be enforced by national or State authority, but surely 
that difference is not a very material one. If the slave is to 
be surrendered, it can be of but little consequence to him, 
er to others, by what authority it is done. And should any 
ene, in any case, be content that his oath should go unkept, 
on @ mere unsubstantial controversy as to how it shall be 
kept? 

Again, in any law upon this subject, ought not all the 
safeguards of liberty known in civilized and humane juris- 
prudence to be introduced, so that a free man be not, in 
any case, surrendered as a slave? And might it not be 
well, at the same time, to provide by law for the enforce- 

ment of that clause of the Constitution which guarantees 


their oaths are unanimous. Now, if they 
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that ‘‘the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States’ ? 

I take the official oath to-day with no mental reserva- 
tion, and with no purpose to construe the Constitution or 
laws by any hypercritical rules. And while I do not 
choose now to specify particular acts of Congress as 
proper to be enforced, I do suggest that it will be much 
Bafer for all, both in official and private stations, to con- 
form to and abide by all those acts which stand unre- 
pealed, than to violate any of them, trusting to find 
impunity in having them held to be unconstitutional. 

It is seventy-two years since the first inauguration of 
a President under our National Constitution. During that 
period, fifteen different and greatly distinguished citizens 
have, in succession, administered the Executive branch of 
the government. They have conducted it through many 
perils, and generally with great success. Yet, with all this 
scope for precedent, I now enter upon the same task for the 
brief constitutional term of four years, under great and pe- 
culiar difficulty. A disruption of the Federal Union, here- 
tofore only menaced, is now formidably attempted. 

I hold that in contemplation of universal law, and of the 
Constitution, the Union of these States is perpetual. Per- 
petuity is implied, if not expressed, in the fundamental 
law of all national governments. It is safe to assert that 
no government proper ever had a provision in its organic 
law for its own termination. Continue to execute all the 
express provisions of our national government, and the 
Union will endure forever—it being impossible to de- 
stroy it, except by some action not provided for in the 
instrument itself. 
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Again, if the United States be not a government proper, 
but an association of States in the nature of contract merely, 
can it, as a contract, be peaceably unmade by less than all 
the parties who made it? One party to a contract may vio- 
late it—break it, so to speak; but does it not require all to 
lawfully rescind it? 

Descending from these general principles, we find the 
proposition that, in legal contemplation, the Union is per- 
petual, confirmed by the history of the Union itself. The 
Union is much older than the Constitution. It was formed, 
in fact, by the Articles of Association in 1774. It was ma- 
tured and continued by the Declaration of Independence in | 
1776. It was further matured, and the faith of all the then 
thirteen States expressly plighted and engaged that it should 
be perpetual, by the Articles of Confederation in 1778. And, 
finally, in 1787, one of the declared objects for ordaining and 
establishing the Constitution was ‘‘to form a more perfect 
union,”’ 

But if destruction of the Union, by one, or by a part 
only, of the States, be lawfully possible, the Union is less 
perfect than before, the Constitution having lost the vital 
element of perpetuity. 

It follows, from these views, that no State, upon its own 
mere motion, can lawfully get out of the Union; that re- 
solves and ordinances to that effect are legally void; and that 
acts of violence within any State or States, against the au- 
thority of the United States, are insurrectionary or revolu- 
tionary, according to circumstances. 

I therefore consider that, in view of the Constitution 
and the laws, the Union is unbroken, and to the extent of 
my ability I shall take care, as the Constitution itself ex- 

pressly enjoins upon me, that the laws of the Union be 
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faithfully executed in all the States. Doing this I deem 
tc be only a simple duty on my part; and | shall perform 
it, so far as practicable, unless my rightful masters, the 
American people, shall withhold the requisite means, or, 
in some authoritative manner, direct the contrary. I trust 
this will not be regarded as a menace, but only as the de- 
elared purpose of the Union that it will constitutionally 
defend and maintain itself. In doing this there need be 
no bloodshed or violence; and there shall be none, unless 
it be forced upon the national authority. The power con- 
fided to me will be used to hold, occupy, and possess tho 
property and places belonging to the government, and to 
collect the duties and imposts; but beyond what may be 
necessary for these objects, there will be no invasion, no 
using of force against or among the people anywhere. 
Where hostility to the United States, in any interior 
locality, shall be so great and universal as to prevent 
competent resident citizens from holding the Federal of- 
fices, there will be no attempt to force obnoxious strangers 
among the people for that object. While the strict legal 
right may exist in the government to enforce the exercise 
of these offices, the attempt to do so would be so irritating, 
and so nearly impracticable withal, that I deem it better to 
forego, for the time, the uses of such offices. 

The mails, unless repelled, will continue to be furnished 
in all parts of the Union. So far as possible, the people 
everywhere shall have that sense of perfect security which 
is most favorable to calm thought and reflection. The 
course here indicated will be followed, unless current 
events and experience shall show a modification or change 
to be proper, and in every case and exigency my best dis- 
cretion will be exercised, according to circumstances actu- 
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1 
ally existing, and with a view and a hope of a peaceful 
solution of the national troubles, and the restoration of 
fraternal sympathies and affections. 

That there are persons~in one section or another who 
seek to destroy the Union at all events, and are glad of 
any pretext to do it, I will neither affirm nor deny; but if 
there be such, I need address no word tothem. To those, 
however, who really love the Union, may I not speak? 

Before entering upon so grave a matter as the destruc- 
tion of our national fabric, with all its benefits, its memo- 


‘ries, and its hopes, would it. not. be wise to ascertain why 


we doit? Will you hazard-so desperate a step while there 
is any possibility that. any portion of the certain ills you fly 
from have. no real existence? Will you, while the certain 
ills you fly to. are greater than all the real.ones you fly from 
—will you risk the omission of so fearful a mistake? _ 
All profess. to be content. in the Union, if all constitu- 
tional rights can be. maintained. Is it. true, then, that. any 
right, plainly written in the Constitution, has been denied? 
I think not. Happily the human mind is so constituted 
that no party can reach to the audacity of doing this. 
Think, if you can, of a single instance in which a plainly 
written provision of the Constitution. has ever been denied.. 
If, by the mere foree of numbers, a majority should deprive 
a minority of any clearly written constitutional right, it might, 
in a. moral pointiof view, justify revolution—certainly would 
if such right. were a vital one. But such is not our case. 
All the vital rights of minorities and. of individuals are so 
plainly assured to them by affirmations and negations, guar- 
antees and prohibitions in the Constitution, that. controver- 
Sies never arise concerning them. But no organie law can 
ever be framed with a provision speeifieally applicable to 
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every question which may occur im practical administra- 
tion. No foresight can anticipate, nor any document of 
reasonable length contain, express provisions for all pos- 
sible questions. Shall fugitives from labor be surrendered 
by National or State authority? The Constitution does not 
expressly say. May Congress prohibit slavery in the Ter- 
ritories? The Constitution does not expressly say. Musé 
Congress protect slavery in the Territories? The Constita- 
tion does not expressly say. 

From questions of this class spring all our constitutional 
controversies, and we divide upon them into majorities and 
minorities. If the minority will not acquiesce, the major- 
ity must, or the government must cease. There is no other 
alternative; for continuing the government is acquiescence 
on one side or the other. If a minority in such case will se- 
cede rather than acquiesce, they make a precedent which, in 
turn, will divide and ruin them; for a minority of their own 
will secede from them whenever a majority refuses to be 
controlled by such a minority. For instance, why may 
not any portion of a new confederacy, a year or two hence, 
arbitrarily secede again, precisely as portions of the presens 
Union now claim to secede from it? All who cherish dis- 
union sentiments are now being educated to the exact tem- 
per of doing this. 

Is there such perfect identity of interests among the 
States to compose a new Union, as to produce harmony 
only, and prevent renewed secession? 

Plainly, the central idea of secession is the essence of 
anarchy. A majority held in restraint by constitutional 
checks and limitations, and always changing easily with 
deliberate changes of popular opinions and sentiments, is 
the only true sovereign of a free people. Whoever rejects 
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it, does, of necessity, fy to anarchy or to despotism. Una- 
nimity is impossible; the rule of a minority, as a permanent 
arrangement, is wholly inadmissible; so that, rejecting the 
majority principle, anarchy or despotism, in some form, is 
all that is left. ... 

Physically speaking, we cannot separate. We cannot 
remove our respective sections from each other, nor build 
an impassable wall between them. A husband and wife 
may be divorced, and go out of the presence and beyond 
the reach of each other; but the different parts of our 
country cannot do this. They cannot but remain face to 
face, and intercourse, either amicable or hostile, must con- 
tinue between them. It is impossible, then, to make that 
intercourse more advantageous or more satisfactory after 
separation than before. Can aliens make treaties easier 
than friends can make laws? Can treaties be more faith- 
fully enforced between aliens than laws can among friends? 
Suppose you go to war, you cannot fight always, and when 
after much loss on both sides and no gain on either you 
cease fighting, the identical old questions as to terms of 
intercourse are again upon you. 

This country, with its institutions, belongs to the people | 
who inhabit it. Whenever they shall grow weary of the 
existing government they can exercise their constitutional 
right of amending it, or their revolutionary right to dis- 
member or overthrow it. 1 cannot be ignorant of the fact 
that many worthy and patriotic citizens are desirous of 
having the National Constitution amended. ... 1 under. 
stand a proposed amendment to the Constitution—which 
amendment, however, I have not seen—has passed Con- 
gress, to the effect that the Federal Government shall never 


interfere with the domestic institutions of the States, in- 
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cluding that of persons held to service. To avoid miscon- 
struction of what I have said, I depart from my purpose not 
to speak of particular amendments, so far as to say that, 
holding such a provision now to be implied constitutional 
law, 1 have no objections to its being made express and 
irrevocable. 

The Chief Magistrate derives all his authority from the 
people, and they have conferred none upon him to fix terms 
for the separation of the States. The people themselves can 
do this also if they choose, but the Executive, as such, has 
nothing to do with it. His duty is to administer the present 
government as it came to his hands, and to transmit it, un- 
impaired by him, to his successor. Why should there not 
be a patient confidence in the ultimate justice of the people? 
ls there any better or equal hope in the world? In our 
present differences is either party without faith of being in 
the right? If the Almighty Ruler of nations, with his 
eternal truth and justice, be on your side of the North, or 
yours of the South, that truth and that justice will surely 
prevail, by the judgment of this great tribunal of the 
American people. By the frame of the government under 
which we live, the same people have wisely given their 
public servants but little power for mischief, and have with 
equal wisdom provided for the return of that little to their 
own hands at very short intervals. While the people retain 
their virtue and vigilance, no administration, by any ex- 
treme of wickedness or folly, can very seriously injure the 
government in the short space of four years. 

My countrymen, one and all, think calmly and well 
upon this whole subject. Nothing valuable can be lost by 
taking time. If there be an object to hurry any of you in 
hot haste to a step which you would never take deliber- 
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ately, that object will be frustrated by taking time; but no 
good object can be frustrated by it. Such of you as ars 
now dissatisfied still have the old Constitution unimpaired, 
and on the sensitive point, the laws of your own framing 
under it; while the new administration will have no imme- 
diate power, if it would, to change either. If it were ad- 
mitted that. you who are dissatisfied hold the right side in 
this dispute there is still no single good reason for precipa- 
tate action. Intelligence, patriotism, Christianity, and @ 
firm reliance on Him who has never yet forsaken this 
favored land are still competent to adjust in the best way 
all our present difficulty. In your hands, my dissatisfied 
fellow countrymen, and not in mine, are the momentous 
issues of civil war. The government will not assail you. 
You can have no conflict. without being yourselves the 
aggressors. You have no oath registered in Heaven to 
destroy the government, while I shall have the most. solemn 
one to ‘‘preserve, protect, and defend’ it. 

1] am loth to close. We are not enemies, but friends. 
We must not be enemies. Though passion may have 
strained, it. must not break, our bonds of affection. The 
mystic cords of memory, stretching from every battlefield 
and patriot grave to every living heart and hearthstone ail. 
over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the Unica 
when again touched, as surely they will be, by the better 
angels. of our nature. 
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( AT GETTYSBURG 


NOVEMBER 109, 1863 


URSCORE and seven years ago our fathers brought © 

forth upon this continent a new nation, conceived 

in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal. Now we are engaged in a great 
civil war, testing whether that nation, or any nation so 
conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We are met 
on a great battlefield of that war. We have come to dedi- 
cate a portion of that field asa final resting-place for those 
who here gave their lives that that nation might live. It is 
altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. But 
in a larger sense we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, 
we cannot hallow this ground. The brave men, living and 
‘dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it far above our 
power to add or detract. The world will little note, nor 
long remember, what we say here, but it can never forget 
what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us, that from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full 
measure of devotion; that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain; that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom, and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth. 
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THE SECOND INAUGURAL 


MARCH 4, 1865 
Fellow Countrymen: 


T THIS second appearing to take the oath of the 
Presidential office, there is less occasion for an ex- 
tended address than there wes at first. Then a 

statement, somewhat in detail, of a course to be pursued 
seemed very fitting and proper. Now, at the expiration of 
four years, during which public declarations have been con- 
stantly called forth on every point and phase of the great 
contest which still absorbs the attention and engrosses the 
energies of the nation, little that is new could be presented. 

The progress of our arms, upon which all else chiefly 
depends, is as well known to the public as to myself, and 
it is, 1 trust, reasonably satisfactory and encouraging to 
all. With high hope for the future, no prediction in regard 
to it is ventured. 

On the occasion corresponding to this four years ago, all 
thoughts were anxiously directed to an impending civil 
war. All dreaded it, all sought to avoid it. While the 
inaugural address was being delivered from this place, 
devoted altogether to saving the Union without war, insur- 
gent agents were in the city seeking to destroy it with war 
—seeking to dissolve the Union and divide the effects by 
negotiation. Both parties deprecated war, but one of them 
would make war rather than let the nation survive, and the 
other would accept war rather than let it perish, and the 
war came. One-eighth of the whole population were colored 
slaves, not distributed generally over the Union, but local- 
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ized in the Southern part of it. These slaves constituted a 
peculiar and powerful interest. All knew that this interest 
was somehow the cause of the war. To strengthen, perpet- 
uate, and extend this interest was the object ‘for which the 
insurgents would rend the Union by war, while the gov- 
ernment claimed no right to do more than to restrict the 
Territorial enlargement of it. 

Neither party expected for the war the magnitude or the 
duration which it has already attained. Neither anticipated 
that the cause of the conflict might cease when, or even 
before the conflict itself should cease. Hach looked for an 
easier triumph, and a result less fundamental and astound- 
ing. Both read the same Bible and pray to the same God, 
and each invokes his aid against the other. It may seem 
strange that any men should dare to ask a just God’s assist- 
ance in wringing their bread from the sweat of other men’s 
faces, but let us judge not, that we be not judged. The 
prayer of both could not be answered. That of neither has 
been answered fully. The Almighty has his own purposes. 
‘*W oe unto the world because of offences, for it must needs 
be that offences come, but woe to that man by whom the 
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offence cometh If we shall suppose that American 
slavery is one of those offences which, in the providence 
of God, must needs come, but which having continued 
through his appointed time, he now wills to remove, and 
that he gives to both North and South this terrible war as 
the woe due to those by whom the offence came, shall we 
discern there any departure from those divine attributes 
which the believers in a living God always ascribe to Him? 
Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, that this mighty 
scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet if God wills 
that it continue until all the wealth piled by the bondman’s 
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two hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil shail be 
sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn with the lash 
shall be paid by another drawn with the sword, as was said 
three thousand years ago, so still it must be said, that the 
judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether. 

With malice toward none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right, let 
us finish the work we are in, to bind up the nation’s 
wounds, to care for him who shall have borne the battle, 
and for his widow and his orphans, to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and a lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations. 


REPLY-TO STEPHEN A. DOUGLAS 


Y FELLOW CITIZENS,—When a man hears him- 
M self somewhat misrepresented it provokes him,—at 
least I find it so with myself; but when misrepre- 
sentation become very gross and palpable it is more apt to 
amuse him. 

The first thing I see fit to notice is the fact that Judge 
Douglas alleges, after running through the history of the 
old Democratic and the old Whig parties, that Judge Trum- 
bull and myself made an arrangement in 1854 by which I 
was to have the place of General Shields in the United States 
Senate, and Judge Trumbull was to have the place of Judge 
Douglas. Now all I have to say upon that subject is that Tr 
think no man—not even Judge Douglas—can prove it, be- 
cause it is not true. I have no doubt he is “ conscientious ” 
im saying it. 

As to those resolutions that he took such a length of time 
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to read, as being the platform of the Republican party in 
1854, I say I never had anything to do with them; and I think 
Trumbull never had. Judge Douglas cannot show that either 
of us ever did have anything to do with them. I believe this 
is true about those resolutions. There was a call for a con- 
vention to form a Republican party at Springfield; and I 
think that my friend Mr. Lovejoy, who is here upon this 
stand, had a hand init. I think this is true; and I think, if 
he will remember accurately, he will be able to recollect that 
he tried to get me into it, and I would not go in. 

I believe it is also true that I went away from Springfield 
when the convention was in session to attend court in Tazewell 
county. It is true they did place my name, though without 
authority, upon the committee, and afterward wrote me to 
attend the meeting of the committee, but I refused to do so, 
and I never had anything to do with that organization. This 
is the plain truth about all that matter of the resolutions. 

Now about this story that Judge Douglas tells of Trumbull 
bargaining to sell out the old Democratic party, and Lincoln 
agreeing ‘to sell out the old Whig party, I have the means of 
knowing about that: Judge Douglas cannot have; and I know 
there is no substance to it whatever. Yet I have no doubt he 
is ‘conscientious ”’ about it. 

I know that after Mr. Lovejoy got into the legislature that 
winter he complained of me that I had told all the old Whigs 
of his district that the old Whig party was good enough for 
them, and some of them voted against him because I told them 
so. Now I have no means of totally disproving such charges as 
this which the judge makes. A man cannot prove a negative, 
but he has.a right to claim that when a man makes an affirma- 
tive charge he must offer some proof to show the truth of what 
he says. I certainly cannot introduce testimony to show the 
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negative about things; but I have a right to claim that if a 
man says he knows a thing, then he must show how he knows 
it. I always have a right to claim this, and it is not satis- 
factory to me that he may be “ conscientious ”’ on the subject. 

Now, gentlemen, I hate to waste my time on such things, 
but in regard to that general abolition tilt that Judge Douglas 
makes when he says that I was engaged at that time in selling 
out and abolitionizing the old Whig party, I hope you will 
permit me to read a part of a printed speech that I made then 
at Peoria, which will show altogether a different view of the 
position I took in that contest of 1854. [Voice: “ Put on 
your specs.” ] Yes, sir, I am obliged to do so. I am no 
longer a young man. 


“This is the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. The 
foregoing history may not be precisely accurate in every par- 
ticular; but I am sure it is sufficiently so for all the uses I shall 
attempt to make of it, and in it we have before us the chief 
materials enabling us to correctly judge whether the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise is right or wrong. 

“T think and shall try to show that it is wrong,—wrong 
in its direct effect,—letting slavery into Kansas and Ne- 
braska,—and wrong in its prospective principle,—allowing it 
to spread to every other part of the wide world where men can 
be found inclined to take it. 

“This declared indifference, but, as I must think, covert 
real zeal for the spread of slavery, I cannot but hate. I hate 
it because of the monstrous injustice of slavery itself. I hate 
it because it deprives our republican example of its just in- 
fluence in the world; enables the enemies of free institutions, 
with plausibility, to taunt us as hypocrites; causes the real 
friends of freedom to doubt our sincerity, and especially be-» 
cause it forces so many really good men amongst ourselves 
into an open war with the very fundamental principles of civil 
liberty,—criticising the Declaration of Independence, and in- 
sisting that there is no right principle of action but self- 
interest, 
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“ Before proceeding, let me say I think I have no prejudice 
against the southern people. They are just what we would 
be in their situation. If slavery did not now exist among 
them they. would not introduce it. If it did now exist among 
us we should not instantly give it up. This I believe of the 
masses north and south. Doubtless there are individuals on 
both sides who would not hold slaves under any circum- 
stances; and others who would gladly introduce slavery anew, 
if it were out of existence. We know that some southern men 
do free their slaves, go north, and become tip-top Abolition 
ists; while some northern ones go south and become most cruel 
slave-masters. 

“When southern people tell us they are no more responsi- 
ble for the origin of slavery than we, I acknowledge the fact. 
When it is said that the institution exists, and that it is very 
difficult to get rid of it in any satisfactory way, I can under- 
stand and appreciate the saying. I surely will not blame 
them for not doing what I should not know how to do myself. 
If all earthly power were given me I should not know what 
to do as to the existing institution. 

“‘ My first impulse would be to free all the slaves and send 
them to Liberia,—to their own native land. But a moment’s 
reflection would convince me that whatever of high hope (as 
I think there is) there may be in this in the long run, its 
sudden execution is impossible. If they were all landed there 
in a day they would all perish in the next ten days; and there 
are not surplus shipping and surplus money enough in the 
world to carry them there in many times ten days. 

“What then? Free them all, and keep them among us as 
underlings? Is it quite certain that this betters their condi- 
tion? I think I would not hold one in slavery at any rate; yet 
the point is not clear enough to me to denounce people upon. 

“ What next? Free them, and make them politically and 
_ socially our equals?, My own feelings will not admit of this; 
and if mine would we well know that those of the great mass 
af white people will not. Whether this feeling accords with 
justice and sound judgment is not the sole question, if indeed 
it is any part of it. A universal feeling whether well or ill 
founded cannot be safely disregarded. We cannot make 
them equals. It does seem to me that systems of gradual 
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emancipation might be adopted ; but for their tardiness in this 
T will not undertake to judge our brethren of the south. 

“When they remind us of their constitutional rights I 
acknowledge them, not grudgingly, but fully and fairly; and 
I would give them any legislation for the reclaiming of their 
fugitives which should not in its stringency be more likely to 
carry a free man into slavery than our ordinary criminal 
jaws are to hang an innocent one. 

“ But all this to my judgment furnishes no more excuse 
for permitting slavery to go into our own free territory than 
it would for reviving the African slave-trade by law. The 
law which forbids the bringing of slaves from Africa, and 
that which has so long forbidden the taking of them to 
Nebraska, can hardly be distinguished on any moral prin- 
ciple; and the repeal of the former could find quite as 
plausible excuses as that of the latter.” 


I have reason to know that Judge Douglas knows that I said 
this. I think he hag-the answer here to one of the questions 
he put to me. I do not mean to allow him to catechise me 
unless he pays back for it in kind. I will not answer ques- 
tions one after another, unless he reciprocates; but as he has 
made this inquiry, and I have answered it before, he has got 
it without my getting anything in return. He has got my 
answer on the fugitive slave law. 

Now, gentlemen, I don’t want to read at any great length; 
but this is the true complexion of all I have ever said in re- 
gard to the institution of slavery and the black race. This is 
the whole of it; and anything that argues me into his idea of 
perfect social and political equality with the negro is but a 
specious and fantastic arrangement of words, by which a man 
can prove a horsechestnut to be a chestnut horse. I will say 
here while upon this subject that I have no purpose, either 
directly or indirectly, to interfere with the institution of 
slavery in the States where it exists. I believe I have no 
lawful right to do so, and T have no inclination to do so. TI 
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have no purpose to introduce political and social equality 
between the white and the black races. There is a physical 
difference between the two, which in my judgment will prob- 
ably forever forbid their living together upon the footing of 
perfect equality; and, inasmuch as it becomes a necessity that 
there must be a difference, I as well as Judge Douglas am in 
favor of the race to which I belong having the superior posi- 
tion. 

I have never said anything to the contrary, but J hold that 
notwithstanding all this there is no reason in the world why 
the negro is not entitled to all the natural rights enumerated 
in the Declaration of Independence,—the right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. TI hold that he is as 
much entitled to these as the white man. I agree with Judge 
Douglas, he is not my equal in many respects,—certainly not 
in color, perhaps not in moral or intellectual endowment. 
But in the right to eat the bread without the leave of any- 
body else, which his own hand earns, he is my equal and the 
equal of Judge Douglas, and the equal of every living man. 

Now I pass on to consider one or two more of these little 
follies. The judge is wofully at fault about his early friend 
“grocery keeper.” I don’t think that it 
would be a great sin if I had been; but he is mistaken. Lin- 
coln never kept a grocery anywhere in the world. It is true 
that Lincoln did work the latter part of one winter in a little 
still-house up at the head of a hollow. And so I think my 
friend, the judge, is equally at fault when he charges me at 


Lincoln being a 


the time when I was in Congress of having opposed our sol- 
diers who were fighting in the Mexican war. The judge did 
not make his charge very distinctly; but I tell you what he 
can prove by referring to the record. 

You remember I was an Old Whig; and whenever the 
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Democratic party tried to get me to vote that the war had 
been righteously begun by the President, I would not do it. 
But whenever they asked for any money or land warrants or 
anything to pay the soldiers there, during all that time I gave 
the same vote that Judge Douglas did. You can think as you 
please as to whether that was consistent. Such is the truth; 
and the judge has the right to make all he can out of it. But 
when he by a general charge conveys the idea that I withheld 
supplies from the soldiers who were fighting in the Mexican 
war or did anything else to hinder the soldiers, he is to say 
the least grossly and altogether mistaken, as a consultation of 
the records will prove to him. 

As I have not used up so much of my time as I had sup- 
posed, I will dwell a little longer upon one or two of these 
minor topics upon which the judge has spoken. He has read 
from my speech in Springfield, in which I say that “a house 
divided against itself cannot stand.” Does the judge say it 
can stand? I don’t know whether he does or not. The judge 
does not seem to be attending to me just now, but I would 
like to know if it is his opinion that a house divided against 
itself can stand. If he does, then there is a question of 
veracity, not between him and me, but between the judge 
and an authority of a somewhat higher character. 

Now, my friends, I ask your attention to this matter for the 
purpose of saying something seriously. I know that the 
judge may readily enough agree with me that the maxim 
which was put forth by the Saviour is true, but he may allege 
that I misapply it; and the judge has a right to urge that in 
my application I do misapply it, and then I have a right to 
show that I do not misapply it. When he undertakes to say 
that because I think this nation, so far as the question of 
slavery is concerned, will all become one thing or all the 
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other, I am in favor of bringing about a dead uniformity in 
the various States in all their institutions, he argues 
erroneously. 

The great variety of the local institutions in the States, 
springing from differences in the soil, differences in the face 
of the country, and in the climate, are bonds of union. They 
do not make “a house divided against itself,” but they make 
a house united. If they produce in one section of the country 
what is called for by the wants of another section, and this 
other section. can supply the wants of the first, they are not 
matters of discord, but bonds of union,—true bonds of union. 

But can this question of slavery be considered as among 
these varieties in the institutions of the country? I leave it 
to you to say whether in the history of our government this 
institution of slavery has not always failed to be a bond of 
union, and on the contrary been an apple of discord and an 
element of division in the house. I ask you to consider 
whether, so long as the moral constitution of men’s minds 
shall continue to be the same after this generation and assem- 
blage shall sink into the grave, and another race shall arise 
with the same moral and intellectual development we have,— 
whether, if that institution is standing in the same irritating 
position in which it now is, it will not continue an element 
of division ? 

If so, then I have a right to say that in regard to this ques- 
tion the Union is a house divided against itself; and when 
the judge reminds me that I have often said to him that the 
institution of slavery has existed for eighty years in some 
States, and yet it does not exist in some others, I agree to the 
fact, and I account for it by looking at the position in which 
our fathers originally placed it,—restricting it from the new 
Territories where it had not gone, and legislating to cut off 
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its source by the abrogation of the slave-trade, thus putting 
the seal of legislation against its spread. The public mind 
did rest in the belief that it was in the course of ultimate ex- 
tinction. 

But lately I think,—and in this I charge nothing on the 
judge’s motives,—lately I think that he and those acting with 
him have placed that institution on a new basis, which looks 
to the perpetuity and nationalization of slavery. And, while 
it is placed upon this new basis, I say and I have said that I 
' believe we shall not have peace upon the question until the 
_ opponents of slavery arrest the further spread of it and place 
' fit where the public mind shall rest in the belief that it is in 
_ the course of ultimate extinction; or, on the other hand, that 
its advocates will push it forward until it shall become alike 
lawful in all the States, old as well as new, north as well as 
south. 

Now I believe if we could arrest the spread, and place it 
where Washington and Jefferson and Madison placed it, it 
would be in the course of ultimate extinction, and the publie 
mind would as for eighty years past believe that it was in the 
‘ course of ultimate extinction. The crisis would be past, and 
the institution might be let alone for a hundred years—if it 
should live so long—in the States where it exists, yet it would 
be going out of existence in the way best for both the black 
and the white races. 

[A voice: “ Then do you repudiate popular sovereignty 7} 

Well, then let us talk about popular sovereignty!. What is 
popular sovereignty? Is it the right of the people to have 
slavery or not have it, as they see fit, in the Territories? I 
will state—and I have an able man to watch me—my under- 
standing is that popular sovereignty, as now applied to the 
question of slavery, does allow the people of a Territory to 
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have slavery if they want to, but does not allow them not to 


have it if they do not want it. I do not mean that if this 
‘vast concourse of people were in a Territory of the United 
States any one of them would be obliged to have a slave if he 
did not want one; but I do say that, as I understand the Dred 
Scott decision, if any one man wants slaves all the rest have 
no way of keeping that one man from holding them. 

When I made my speech at Springfield, of which the judge 
complains, and from which he quotes, I really was not think- 
ing of the things which he ascribes to me at all. J had no 
thought in the world that I was doing anything to bring about 
a war between the free and slave States. I had no thought 
in the world that I was doing anything to bring about a politi- 
eal and social equality of the black and white races. It never 
occurred to me that I was doing anything or favoring anything 
to reduce to a dead uniformity all the local institutions of the 
various States. 

But I must say in all fairness to him if he thinks I am 
doing something which leads to these bad results it is none 
the better that I did not mean it. It is just as fatal to the 
country if I have any influence in producing it whether I in- 
tend it or not. But can it be true that placing this institu- 
tion upon the original basis—the basis upon which our fathers 
placed it—can have any tendency to set the northern and 
the southern States at war with one another or that it can 
have any tendency to make the people of Vermont raise sugar- 
cane because they raise it in Louisiana, or that it can compel 
the people of Illinois to cut pine logs on the Grand prairie, 
where they will not grow, because they cut pine logs in Maine, 
where they do grow? 

The judge says this is a new principle started in regard to 
this question. Does the judge claim that he is working on 
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the plan of the founders of the government? I think he 
says in some of his speeches—indeed I have one here now—, 
that he saw evidence of a policy to allow slavery to be south 
of a certain line, while north of it it should be excluded; and 
he saw an indisposition on the part of the country to stand 
upon that policy, and therefore he set about studying the 
subject upon original principles and upon original principles 
he got up the Nebraska bill! I am fighting it upon these 
“ original principles,’ —fighting it in the Jeffersonian, Wash- 
ingtonian, and Madisonian fashion. 

Now my friends I wish you to attend for a little while to 
one or two other things in that Springfield speech. My main 
object was to show, so far as my humble ability was capable 
of showing to the people of this country, what I believe was 
the truth,—that there was a tendency, if not a conspiracy, 
among those who have engineered this slavery question for 
the last four or five years, to make slavery perpetual and uni- 
versal in this nation. Having made that speech principally 
for that object, after arranging the evidences that I thought 
tended to prove my proposition, I concluded with this bit of 
comment: 


“We cannot absolutely know that these exact adaptations 
are the result of preconcert; but, when we see a lot of framed 
timbers, different portions of which we know have been gotten 
out at different times and places and by different workmen,— 
Stephen, Franklin, Roger, and James, for instance,—and 
when we see these timbers joined together and see they ex- 
actly make the frame of a house or a mill, all the tenons and 
mortises exactly fitting, and all the lengths and proportions 
of the different pieces exactly adapted to their respective 
places, and not a piece too many or too few,—not omitting 
even the scaffolding,—or if a single piece be lacking we see 
the place in the frame exactly fitted and prepared to yet bring 
such piece in,—in such a case we feel it impossible not to be- 
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lieve that Stephen and Franklin, and Roger and James all 
understood one another from the beginning and all worked 
upon a common plan or draft drawn before the first blow was 
struck.” 


When my friend Judge Douglas came to Chicago on the 
9th of July, this speech having been delivered on the 16th of 
June, he made an harangue there in which he took hold of this 
speech of mine, showing that he had carefully read it; and, 
while he paid no attention to this matter at all, but compli- 
mented me. as being a “ kind, amiable, and intelligent gentle- 
man,” notwithstanding I had said this, he goes on and de 
duces or draws out from my speech this tendency of mine to 
set the States at war with one another, to make all the institu- 
tions uniform, and set the niggers and white people to marry 
together. 

Then, as the judge had complimented me with these pleas- 
ant titles (I must confess to my weakness), I was a little 
“taken;” for it came from a great man. I was not very 
much accustomed to flattery and it came the sweeter tome. I 
was rather like the Hoosier with the gingerbread when he said 
he reckoned he loved it better than any other man and got less 
of it. As the judge had so flattered me I could not make up 
my mind that he meant to deal unfairly with me. So I went 
to work to show him that he misunderstood the whole scope 
of my speech and that I really never intended to set the peo- 
ple at war with one another. 

As an illustration, the next time I met him, which was at 
Springfield, I used this expression, that I claimed no right 
under the constitution, nor had I any inclination, to enter 
into the slave States and interfere with the institutions of 
slavery. He says upon that, Lincoln will not enter into the 

piave States, but will go to the banks of the Ohio on this side 
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and shoot over! He runs on, step by step, in the horse- 
chestnut style of argument, until in the Springfield speech 
he says, “ Unless he shall be successful in firing hisbatteries 
until he shall have extinguished slavery in all the States the 
Union shall be dissolved.” 

Now, I don’t think that was exactly the way to treat “a 
kind, amiable, intelligent gentleman.” I know if I had 
asked the judge to show when or where it was I had said 
_ that, if I didn’t succeed in firing into the slave States until 
slavery should be extinguished the Union should be dissolved, 
he could not have shown it. I understand what he would 
do. He would say, “TI don’t mean to quote from you, but 
this was the result of what you say.” But I have the right 
to ask, and I do ask now, Did you not put it in such a form 
that an ordinary reader or listener would take it as an ex- 
pression from me? : 

In a speech at Springfield, on the night of the 17th, TE 
thought I might as well attend to my business a little; and 
I recalled his attention as well as I could do to this charge 
of conspiracy to nationalize slavery. I called his attention 
to the fact that he had acknowledged in my hearing twice 
that he had carefully read the speech; and in the language 
of the lawyers, as he had twice read the speech and still had 
put in no plea or answer, I took a default on him. I insisted 
that I had a right then to renew that charge of conspiracy. 

Ten days afterward I met the judge at Clinton—that is 
to say, I was on the ground but not in the discussion—and 
heard him make a speech. Then he comes in with his plea 
to this charge for the first time; and his plea when put in, 
as well as I can recollect it, amounted to this: That he never 
had any talk with Judge Taney or the President of the 
United States with regard to the Dred Scott decision before 
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it was made; I (Lincoln) ought to know that the man who 
makes a charge without knowing it to be true falsifies as 
much as he who knowingly tells a falsehood; and lastly, that 
he would pronounce the whole thing a falsehood; but he 
would make no personal application of the charge of false- 
hood, not because of any regard for the “kind, amiable, in- 
telligent gentleman,” but because of his own personal self- 
respect! I have understood since then, but [turning to 
Judge Douglas] will not hold the judge to it if he is not 
willing, that he has broken through the “ self-respect ” and 
has got to saying the thing out. The judge nods to me that 
it is so. It is fortunate for me that I can keep as good- 
humored as I do when the judge acknowledges that he has 
been trying to make a question of veracity with me. 

I know the judge is a great man, while I am only a small 
man; but I feel that I have got him. J demur to that plea. 
I waive all objections that it was not filed till after default 
was taken and demur to it upon the merits. What if Judge 
Douglas never did talk with Chief Justice Taney and the 
President before the Dred Scott decision was made? Does it 
follow that he could not have had as perfect an understand- 
ing without talking as with it? I am not disposed to stand 
upon my legal advantage. I am disposed to take his denial 
as being like an answer in chancery, that he neither had any 
knowledge, information, nor belief in the existence of such 
a conspiracy. 
I am disposed to take his answer as being as broad as 
though he had put it in these words. And now I ask even if he 
had done so have not [ a nght to prove it on him and to offer 
the evidence of more than two witnesses by whom to prove 
it; and if the evidence proves the existence of the conspiracy 
does his broad answer, denying all knowledge, information, 
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or belief, disturb the fact? It can only show that he was 
used by conspirators and was not a leader of them. 

Now, in regard to his reminding me of the moral rule that 
persons who tell what they do not know to be true falsify 
as much as those who knowingly tell falsehoods. J remem- 
ber the rule, and it must be borne in mind that in what I 
have read to you I do not say that I know such a conspiracy 
to exist. To that I reply I believe it. If the judge says 
that I do not believe it, then he says what he does not know 
and falls within his own rule that he who asserts a thing 
which he does not. know to be true falsifies as much as he 
who knowingly tells a falsehood. I want to call your atten- 
tion to a little discussion on that branch of the case and the 
evidence which brought my mind to the conclusion which I 
expressed as my belief. If in arraying that evidence I stated 
anything which was false or erroneous, it needed but that 
Judge Douglas should point it out, and I would have taken 
it back with all the kindness in the world. I do not deal in 
that way. If I have brought forward anything not a fact, 
if he will point it out it will not even ruffle me to take it back. 
But if he will not point out anything erroneous in the evi- 
dence, is it not rather for him to show by a comparison of 
the evidence that I have reasoned falsely than to call the 
“ kind, amiable, intelligent gentleman ”’ a liar? 

If I have reasoned to a false conclusion it is the vocation of 
an able debater to show by argument that I have wandered 
to an erroneous conclusion. I want to ask your attention 
to a portion of the Nebraska bill which Judge Douglas has 
quoted: “It being the true intent and meaning of this act 
not to legislate slavery into any Territory or State, nor to 
exclude it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof per- 
fectly free to form and regulate their domestic institutions in 
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their own way, subject only to the constitution of the United 
States.” 

Thereupon Judge Douglas and others began to argue in 
favor of “ popular sovereignty ”—the right of the people to 
have slaves if they wanted them and to exclude slavery if 
they did not want them. “ But,” said in substance a senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Chase, I believe), “we more than suspect 
that you do not mean to allow the people to exclude slavery 
if they wish to; and if you do mean it accept an amendment 
which I propose expressly authorizing the people to exclude 
slavery.” 

I believe I have the amendment here before me which was 
offered, and under which the people of the Territory through 
their proper representatives might if they saw fit prohibit the 
existence of slavery therein. And now I state it as a fact, to 
be taken back if there is any mistake about it, that Judge 
Douglas and those acting with him voted that amendment 
down. 

I now think that those men who voted it down had a real 
reason for doing so. They know what that reason was. It 
looks to us since we have seen the Dred Scott decision pro- 
nounced, holding that “‘ under the constitution” the people 
cannot exclude slavery—I say it looks tc outsiders, poor, 
simple, “amiable, intelligent gentlemen,” as though the 
niche was left as a place to put that Dred Scott decision in— 
a niche which would have been spoiled by adopting the 
amendment. And now I say again, if this was not the 
reason it will avail the judge much more to calmly and good- 
humoredly point out to these people what that other reason 
was for voting the amendment down than swelling himself 
up to vociferate that he may be provoked to call somebody, 
a liar. 
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Again, there is in that same quotation from the Nebraska 
bill this clause: “It being the true intent and meaning of 
this bill not to legislate slavery into any Territory or State.” 
I have always been puzzled to know what business the word 
“ State’ had in that connection. Judge Douglas knows. 
He put it there. He knows what he put it there for. We 
outsiders cannot say what he put it there for. The law 
they were passing was not about States and was not mak- 
ing provision for States. . What was it placed there for? 
After seeing the Dred Scott decision, which holds that the 
people cannot exclude slavery from a Territory, if another 
Dred Scott decision shall come holding that they cannot ex- 
clude it from a State, we shall discover that when the word 
was originally put there it was in view of something which 
was to come in due time, we shall see that it was the other 
half of something. I-now say again, if there is any different 
reason for putting it there Judge Douglas in a good-humored 
way, without calling anybody a liar, can tell what the reason 
was. 

When the judge spoke at Clinton he came very near mak- 
ing a charge of falsehood against me. ‘He used, as I found 
it printed in a newspaper, which I remember was very nearly 
like the real speech, the following language: 


“T did not answer the charge [of conspiracy] before for 
the reason that I did not suppose there was a man in America 
with a heart so corrupt as to believe such a charge could be 
true. I have too much respect for Mr. Lincoln to suppose 
he is serious in making the charge.” 


I confess this is rather a curious view, that out of respect 
for me he should consider I was making what I deemed 
rather a grave charge in fun. I confess it strikes me rather 
strangely. But I let it pass. As the judge did not for a 
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moment believe that there was a man in America whose heart 
was so “ corrupt ” as to make such a charge, and as he places 
me among the “men in America” who have hearts base 
enough to make such a charge, I hope he will excuse me 
if I hunt out another charge very like this; and if it should 
turn out that in hunting I should find that other and it 
should turn out to be Judge Douglas himself who made it, 
I hope he will reconsider this question of the deep corruptioni 
of heart he has thought fit to ascribe tome. In Judge Doug- 
las’s speech of March 22, 1858, which I hold in my hand, 
he says: 


“Jn this connection there is another topic to which I desire 
to allude. I seldom refer to the course of newspapers or 
notice the articles which they publish in regard to myself; 
but the course of the Washington ‘ Union’ has been so ex- 
traordinary for the last two or three months that I think it 
well enough to make some allusion to it. Ii has read me out 
of the Democratic party every other day, at least for two or 
three months, and keeps reading me out, and, as if it had not 
succeeded, still continues to read me out, using such terms as 
‘traitor,’ ‘renegade,’ ‘ deserter,’ and other kind and polite 
epithets of that nature. 

“Sir, I have no vindication to make of my Democracy 
against the Washington ‘Union’ or any other newspaper. 
I am willing to allow my history and actions for the last 
twenty years to speak for themselves as to my political prin- 
ciples and my fidelity to political obligations. The Wash- 
ington ‘ Union’ has a personal grievance. When the editor 
was nominated for public printer I declined to vote for him, 
and stated that at some time I might give my reasons for 
doing so. Since I declined to give that vote this scurrilous 
abuse, these vindictive and constant attacks have been re- 
peated almost daily on me. Will my friend from Michigan 
read the article to which I allude? ” 


This is part of the speech. You must excuse me from 
reading the entire article of the Washington “Union,” as 
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Mr. Stuart read it for Mr. Douglas. The judge goes on and 
sums up as | think correctly:— 


“Mr. President, you here find several distinct propositions 
advanced boldly by the Washington ‘ Union’ editorially, and 
apparently authoritatively; and any man who questions any 
of them is denounced as an Abolitionist, a Free-Soiler, a 
fanatic. The propositions are first, that the primary object 
of all government at its original institution is the protection 
of person and property; second, that the constitution of the 
United States declares that the citizens of each State shall be 
entitled to all the privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several States; and that, therefore, thirdly, all State laws, 
whether organic or otherwise, which prohibit the citizens of 
one State from settling in another with their slave property, 
and especially declaring it forfeited, are direct violations of 
the original intention of the government and constitution of 
the United States; and fourth, that the emancipation of the 
slaves of the northern States was a gross outrage on the rights 
of property, inasmuch as it was involuntarily done on the part 
of the owner. 

“Remember that this article was published in the ‘ Union’ 
on the 17th of November, and on the 18th appeared the first 
article giving the adhesion of the ‘ Union’ to the Lecompton 
constitution. It was in these words:— 

““ Kansas and her constitution. The vexed question is 
settled. The problem is solved. The dead point of danger is 
passed. All serious trouble to Kansas affairs is over and gone.’ 

“ And a column nearly of the same sort. Then when you 
come to look into the Lecompton constitution you find the 
same doctrine incorporated in it which was put forth editori- 
ally in the ‘Union.’ What is it? 

“* Article 7, section 1. The right of property is before and 
higher than any constitutional sanction; and the right of the 
owner of a slave to such slave and its increase is the same and 
as inviolable as the right of the owner of any property what- 
ever. 

“ Then in the schedule is a provision that the constitution 
may be amended after 1864 by a two-thirds vote. 

_ “*But no alteration shall be made to affect the right of 
property in the ownership of slaves.’ 
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“Tt will be seen by these clauses in the Lecompton con- 
stitution that they are identical in spirit with the authoritative 
article in the Washington ‘ Union’ of the day previous to its 
indorsement of this constitution.” 


I pass over some portions of the speech and I hope that 
any one who feels interested in this matter will read the en- 
tire section of the speech and see whether I do the judge an 
injustice. He proceeds:— 

“ When I saw that article in the ‘Union’ of the 17th of 
November, followed by the glorification of the Lecompton 
constitution on the 18th of November, and this clause in the 
constitution asserting the doctrine that a State has no right 
to prohibit slavery within its limits, I saw that there was a 
fatal blow being struck at the sovereignty of the States of 
this Union.” 


I stop the quotation there, again requesting that it may all 
be read. I have read all of the portion I desire to comment 
upon. What is this charge that the judge thinks I must have 
a very corrupt heart to make? It was a purpose on the part 
of certain high functionaries to make it impossible for the 
people of one State to prohibit the people of any other State 
from entering it with their “ property,” so called, and making 
it a slave State. In other words, it was a charge implying 
a design to make the institution of slavery national. 

And now I ask your attention to what Judge Douglas has 
himself done here. I know that he made that part of the 
speech as a reason why he had refused to vote for a certain 
man for public printer; but when we get at it, the charge it- 
self is the very one I made against him, that he thinks I am 
so corrupt for uttering. Now whom does he make that charge 
against? Does he make it against that newspaper editor 
merely? No, he says it is identical in spirit with the Lecomp- 
ton constitution and so the framers of that constitution are 
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brought in with the editor of the newspaper in that “ fatal 
blow being struck.” He did not call it a “ conspiracy.” In 
his language it is a “ fatal blow being struck.” And, if the 
words carry the meaning better when changed from a “ con- 
spiracy ” into a “ fatal blow being struck,” I will change 
my expression and eall it “fatal blow being struck.” We 
see the charge made not merely against the editor of the 
“ Union,” but all the framers of the Lecompton constitution ; 
and not only so, but the article was an authoritative article. 

By whose authority? Is there any question but that he 
means it was by the authority of the President and his cabi- 
net—the administration? Is there any sort of question but 
that he means to make that charge? Then there are the 
editors of the “ Union,” the framers of the Lecompton con- 
stitution, the President of the United States and his cabinet 
and all the supporters of the Lecompton constitution, in Con- 
gress and out of Congress, who are all involved in this “ fatal 
blow being struck.” I commend to Judge Douglas’s con- 
sideration the question of how corrupt a man’s heart must 
be to make such a charge! 

Now, my friends, I have but one branch of the subject in 
the little time I have left to which to call your attention; and 
as I shall come to a close at the end of that branch it is 
probable that I shall not occupy quite all the time allotted to 
me. Although on these questions I would like to talk twice 
as long as I have, I could not enter upon another head and 
discuss it properly without running over my time. I ask the 
attention of the people here assembled and elsewhere to the 
course that Judge Douglas is pursuing every day as bearing 
upon this question of making slavery national. 

Not going back to the records but taking the speeches he 
makes, the speeches he made yesterday and day before, and 
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makes constantly all over the country,—I ask your attention 
to them. In the first place what is necessary to make the in- 
stitution national? Not war. There is no danger that the 
people of Kentucky will shoulder their muskets, and with a 
young nigger stuck on every bayonet march into Illinois 
and force them upon us. 

There is no danger of our going over there and making 
war upon them. Then what is necessary for the nationaliza- 
tion of slavery? It is simply the next Dred Scott decision. 
It is merely for the Supreme Court to decide that no State 
under the constitution can exclude it, just as they have al- 
ready decided that under the constitution neither Congress 
nor the Territorial legislature can do it. When that is 
decided and acquiesced in the whole thing is done. This 
being true and this being the way, as I think, that slavery is 
to be made national, let us consider what Judge Douglas is 
doing every day to that end. In the first place let us see 
what influence he is exerting on public sentiment. In this 
and like communities public sentiment is everything. With 
public sentiment nothing can fail; without it nothing can 
succeed. 

Consequently he who moulds public sentiment goes 
deeper than he who enacts statutes or pronounces decisions. 
He makes statutes and decisions possible or impossible to be 
executed. This must be borne in mind, as also the additional 
fact that Judge Douglas is a man of vast influence, so great 
that it is enough for many men to profess to believe anything 
when they once find out that Judge Douglas professes to 
believe it. Consider also the attitude he occupies at the head 
of a large party,—a party which he claims has a majority of 
all the voters in the country, 

This man sticks to a decision which forbids the people of a 
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Territory to exclude slavery, and he does so not because he 
says it is right in itself,—he does not give any opinion on that, 
—hbut because it has been decided by the court; and being 
decided by the court, he is, and you are, bound to take it in 
your political action as law,—not that he judges at all of its 
merits but because a decision of the court is to him a “ Thus 
saith the Lord.” He places it on that ground alone, and you 
will bear in mind that thus committing himself unreservedly 
to this decision commits him to the next one just as firmly as 
to this. He did not commit himself on account of the merit 
or demerit of the decision, but it is a “ Thus saith the Lord.” 

The next decision as much as this will be a “ Thus saith the 
Lord.” There is nothing that can divert or turn him away 
from this decision. It is nothing that I point out to him that 
his great prototype, General Jackson, did not believe in the 
binding force of decisions. 

It is nothing to him that J ferns did not so believe. I 
have said that I have often heard him approve of Jackson’s 
course in disregarding the decision of the Supreme Court 
pronouncing a national bank constitutional. He says I did 
not hear him say so. He denies the accuracy of my recollec- 
tion. I say he ought to know better than I; but I will 
make no question about this thing, though it still seems to 
me that I heard him say it twenty times. 

I will tell him though that he now claims to stand on the 
Cincinnati platform which affirms that Congress cannot 
charter a national bank in the teeth of that old standing de- 
cision that Congress can charter a bank. And I remind him 
of another piece of history on the question of respect for 
judicial decisions and it is a piece of Illinois history, helong- 
ing to a time when a large party to which Judge Douglas be- 
longed were displeased with a decision of the Supreme Court 
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of Illinois, because they had decided that a governor could 
not remove a secretary of state. 

You will find the whole story in “ Ford’s History of Dlh- 
nois”’ and I know that Judge Douglas will not deny that he 
was then in favorof overslaughing that decision by the mode of 
adding five new judges, so as to vote down the four old ones. 
Not only so but it ended in the judge’s sitting down on the 
very bench as one of the five new judges to break down the 
four old ones. It was in this way precisely that he got his 
title of judge. 

Now, when the judge tells me that men appointed condi- 
tionally to sit as members of a court will have to be catechised 
beforehand upon some subject, I say, “ You know, judge: 
you have tried it.” When he says a court of this kind will 
lose the confidence of all men, will be prostituted and dis- 
graced by such a proceeding, I say, “‘ You know best, judge: 
you have been through the mill.” 

But I cannot shake Judge Douglas’s teeth loose from the 
Dred Scott decision. Like some obstinate animal (I mean no 
disrespect) that will hang on when he has once got his teeth 
fixed,—you may cut off a leg or you may tear away an arm, 
still he will not relax his hold. And so I may point out to 
the judge and say that he is bespattered all over, from the 
beginning of his political life to the present time, with attacks 
upon judicial decisions,—I may cut off limb after limb of his 
public record and strive to wrench from him a single dictum 
of the court, yet I cannot divert him from it. 

He hangs to the last to the Dred Scott decision. These 
things show there is a purpose strong as death and eternity 
for which he adheres to this decision and for which he will 
adhere to all other decisions of the same court. [A Hi- 
bernian: “Give us something besides Drid Scott.’’] 
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Yes; no doubt you want to hear something that don’t hurt.’ 
INow, having spoken of the Dred Scott decision, one more 
word and I am done. Henry Clay, my beau-ideal of a 
statesman, the man for whom I fought all my humble life,— 
Henry Clay once said of a class of men who would repress 
all tendencies to liberty and ultimate emancipation that 
they must, if they would do this, go back to the era of our 
independence and muzzle the cannon which thunders its an- 
nual joyous return; they must blow out the moral lights 
around us; they must penetrate the human soul and eradicate 
there the love of liberty; and then, and not till then, could 
they perpetuate slavery in this country! To my thinking, 


| Judge Douglas is, by his example and vast influence, doing 


} 


) 


_ that very thing in this community when he says that the 


negro has nothing in the Declaration of Independence. 

Henry Clay plainly understood the contrary. Judge 
Douglas is going back to the era of our revolution and to the 
extent of his ability muzzling the cannon which thunders its 
annual joyous return. When he invites any people, willmg 
to have slavery, to establish it he is blowing out the moral 
lights around us. When he says he “cares not whether 
slavery is voted down or voted up,”—that it is a sacred right 
of self-government,—he is, in my judgment, penetrating the 
human soul and eradicating the light of reason and the love 
of liberty in this American people. 

And now I will only say that when, by all these means 
and appliances, Judge Douglas shall succeed im bringing 
public sentiment to an exact accordance with his own views, 
—when these vast assemblages shall echo back all these senti- 
ments,—when they shall come to repeat his views and to 


-avow his principles and to say all that he says on these 


mighty questions,—then it needs only the formality of the 
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second Dred Scott decision, which he indorses in advance, to 
make slavery alike lawful in all the States,—old as well as 
new, north as well as south. 
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DELIVERED AT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS, FEBRUARY 11, 1861 


~( 


Y FRIENDS,—No one, not in my situation, can ap- 
preciate my feeling of sadness at this parting. To 
this place and the kindness of this people I owe 

everything. Here I have lived a quarter of a century and 
have passed from a young to an old man. Here my children 
have been born and one is buried. I now leave, not know- 
ing when or whether ever I may return, with a task before 
me greater than that which rested upon Washington. With- 
out the assistance of that Divine Being who ever attended. 
him I cannot succeed. With that assistance I cannot fail. 
Trusting in him who can go with me and remain with you 
and be everywhere for good, let us confidently hope that all 
will yet be well. To his care commending you, as I hope in 
your prayers you will commend me, I[ bid you an affectionate 
farewell. 
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NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 27, 1860 


R. PRESIDENT AND FELLOW CITIZENS OF 
NEW YORK,—The facts with which I shall deal 
this evening are mainly old and familiar; nor is | 

there anything new in the general use I shall make of them. 
Tf there shall be any novelty it will be in the mode of pre- 
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senting the facts and the inferences and observations follow- 
ing that presentation. 

In his speech last autumn at Columbus, Ohio, as reported 
m the New York “ Times,” Senator Douglas said: 


“ Our fathers, when they framed the government under 
which we live, understood this question just as well and even 
better than we do now.” 


I fully indorse this and I adopt it as a text for this dis- 
course. I so adopt it because it furnishes a precise and an 
agreed starting point for a discussion between Republicans 
and that wing of the Democracy headed by Senator Douglas. 
It simply leaves the enquiry: “ What was the understand- 
ing those fathers had of the question mentioned?” 

What is the frame of government under which we live? 

The answer must be: ‘‘ The constitution of the United 
States.” ‘That constitution consists of the original, framed in 
1787 (and under which the present government first went into 
operation), and twelve subsequently framed amendments, the 
first ten of which were framed in 1789. 

Who were our fathers that framed the constitution? I 
suppose the “ thirty-nine ” who signed the original instrument 
may be fairly called our fathers who framed that part of the 
_ present government. It is almost exactly true to say they 
framed it, and it is altogether true to say they fairly repre- 
sented the opinion and sentiment of the whole nation at that 
time. . 

Their names, being familiar to nearly all, and accessible to 
quite all, need not now be repeated. 

I take these “ thirty-nine” for the present as being our 
“fathers who framed the government under which we live.” 
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What is the question which according to the text those 
fathers understood ‘ just as well and even better than we de 
now?” 

It is this: Does the proper division of local from Federal 
authority, or anything in the constitution, forbid our Federal 
government to control as to slavery in our Federal terri- 
tories? 

Upon this Senator Douglas holds the affirmative and Re- 
publicans the negative. This affirmation and denial form ax 
issue, and this issue—this question—is precisely what the 
text declares our fathers understood “ better than we.” 

Let us now enquire whether the “ thirty-nine” or any of 
them acted upon this question; and if they did how they acted 
upon it—how they expressed that better understanding. 

In 1784, three years before the constitution—the United 
States then owning the Northwestern Territory and no other 
—the Congress of the Confederation had before them the 
question of prohibiting slavery in that Territory; and four of 
the “thirty-nine” who afterward framed the constitution were 
in that Congress and voted on that question. Of these, Roger 
Sherman, Thomas Mifflin, and Hugh Williamson voted for 
the prohibition, thus showing that in their understanding no 
line dividing local from Federal authority, nor anything else, 
properly forbade the Federal government to control as to 
slavery in Federal territory. The other of the four—James 
M’Henry—voted against the prohibition, showing that for 
some cause he thought it improper to vote for it. 

In 1787, still before the constitution, but while the conven- 
tion was in session framing it, and while the Northwestern 
Territory still was the only territory owned by the United 
States, the same question of prohibiting slavery in the terri- 
tory again came before the Congress of the Confederation; 
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constitution were in that Congress and voted on the question. ~ 


They were William Blount and William Few; and they both 
voted for the prohibition—thus showing that in their under- 
standing no line dividing local from Federal authority, nor 
anything else, properly forbade the Federal government to 
control as to slavery in Federal territory. This time the pro- 
hibition became a law, being part of what is now well known 
as the Ordinance of 1787. 

The question of Federal control of slavery in the Territories 


_ seems not to have been directly before the convention which 


_ framed the original constitution; and hence it is not recorded 


that the “ thirty-nine,” or any of them, while engaged on 
that instrument, expressed any opinion on that precise 
question. 

In 1789, by the first Congress which sat under the consti- 
tution, an act was passed to enforce the Ordinance of 1787, 
including the prohibition of slavery in the Northwestern Ter- 
ritory. The bill for this act was reported by one of the 
“ thirty-nine,” Thomas Fitzsimmons, then a member of the 
House of Representatives from Pennsylvania. It went 
through all its stages without a word of opposition and finally 
passed both branches without yeas and nays, which is equiva- 
lent to a unanimous passage. In this Congress there were 
sixteen of the thirty-nine fathers who framied the original 
constitution. They were John Langdon, Nicholas Gilman, 
‘William S. Johnson, Roger Sherman, Robert Morris, Thomas 
Fitzsimmons, William Few, Abraham Baldwin, Rufus King, 
William Paterson, George Clymer, Richard Bassett, George 
Read, Pierce Butler, Daniel Carroll, James Madison. 

This shows that in their understanding no line dividing 


: local from Federal authority, nor anything in the constitution, 


4 


and two more of the “ thirty-nine ” who afterward signed the 
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properly forbade Congress to prohibit slavery in the Federal 
territory; else both their fidelity to correct principles and their 
oath to support the constitution would have constrained them 
to oppose the prohibition. 

Again: George Washington, another of the “ thirty-nine,” 
was then President of the United States and as such approved 
and signed the bill; thus completing its validity as a law and 
thus showing that in his understanding no line dividing local 
from Federal authority, nor anything in the constitution, for- 
bade the Federal government to control as to slavery in Fed- 
eral territory. 

No great while after the adoption of the original constitu- 
tion North Carolina ceded to the Federal government the 
country now constituting the State of Tennessee; and, a few 
years later, Georgia ceded that which now constitutes the 
States of Mississippi and Alabama. In both deeds of cession 
it was made a condition by the ceding States that the Federal 
government should not prohibit slavery in the ceded country. 
Besides this slavery was then actually in the ceded country. 
Under these circumstances Congress, on taking charge of 
these countries, did not absolutely prohibit slavery within 
them. But they did interfere with it—take control of it— 
even there, to a certain extent. In 1798 Congress organized 
the Territory of Mississippi. In the act of organization they 
prohibited the bringing of slaves into the Territory from any 
place without the United States by fine, and giving freedom 
to slaves so brought. This act passed both branches of Con- 
gress without yeas and nays. In that Congress were three of 
the ‘ thirty-nine” who framed the original constitution. 
They were John Langdon, George Read, and Abraham Bald- 
win. They all probably voted for it. Certainly they would 
have placed their opposition to it upon record if in their 


gwar 
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understanding any line dividing local from Federal authority 
or anything in the constitution properly forbade the Federal 
government to control as to slavery in Federal territory. 

In 1803 the Federal government purchased the Louisiana 
country. Our former territorial acquisitions came from cer- 
tain of our own States; but this Louisiana country was ac- 
quired from a foreign nation. In 1804 Congress gave a ter- 
ritorial organization to that part of it which now constitutes 
the State of Louisiana. New Orleans, lying within that part, 
was an old and comparatively large city. There were other 
considerable towns and settlements, and slavery was exten- 
sively and thoroughly intermingled with the people. Con- 
gress did not, in the Terrritorial Act, prohibit slavery; but _ 
they did interfere with it—take control of it—in a more 
marked and extensive way than they did in the case of Mis- 
sissippi. The substance of the provision therein made in re- 
lation to slaves was: 

First. That no slave should be imported into the Territory 
from foreign parts. 

Second. That no slave should be carried into it who had 
been imported into the United States since the first day of 
May, 1798. 

Third. That no slave should be carried into it except by the 
owner and for his own use as a settler; the penalty in all the 
cases being a fine upon the violator of the law and freedom to 
the slave. 

This act also was passed without yeas and nays. In the 
Congress which passed it there were two of the “ thirty-nine.” 
They were Abraham Baldwin and Jonathan Dayton. As 
stated in the case of Mississippi it is probable they both voted 
for it. They would not have allowed it to pass without re- 
cording their opposition to it if in their understanding it vio- 
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lated either the line properly dividing local from Federal 
authority or any provision of the constitution. 

In 1819-20 came and passed the Missouri question. Many 
votes were taken, by yeas and nays, in both branches of Con- 
gress, upon the various phases of the general question. Two 
of the “ thirty-nine ”—Rufus King and Charles Pinckney— 
were members of that Congress. Mr. King steadily voted for 
slavery prohibition and against all compromises, while Mr. 
Pinckney as steadily voted against slavery prohibition and 
against all compromises. By this Mr. King showed that in his 
understanding no line dividing local from Federal authority, 
nor anything in the constitution, was violated by Congress 
prohibiting slavery in Federal territory; while Mr. Pinckney 
by his vote showed that in his understanding there was some 
sufficient reason for opposing such prohibition in that case. 

The cases I have mentioned are the only acts of the 
“ thirty-nine,” or of any of them, upon the direct issue which 
I have been able to discover. 

To enumerate the persons who thus acted, as being four 
in 1784, two in 1787, seventeen in 1789, three in 1798, two 
in 1804, and two in 1819-20, there would be thirty of them. 
But this would be counting John Langdon, Roger Sherman, 
William Few, Rufus King, and George Read each twice and 
Abraham Baldwin three times. The true number of those 
of the “ thirty-nine ” whom I have shown to have acted upon 
the question which by the text they understood better than 
we is twenty-three, leaving sixteen not shown to have acted 
upon it in any way. 

Here, then, we have twenty-three out of our thirty-nine 
fathers “ who framed the government under which we live,” 
who have, upon their official responsibility and their corporal 

oaths, acted upon the very question which the text affirms. 
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they “understood just as well and even better than we do 
now;” and twenty-one of them—a clear majority of the whole 
“ thirty-nine ”—so acting upon it as to make them guilty of 
gross political impropriety and wilful perjury if in their un- 
derstanding any proper division between local and Federal 
authority or anything in the constitution they had made them- 
selves and sworn to support, forbade the Federal government 
to control as to slavery in the Federal Territories. Thus the 
twenty-one acted; and, as actions speak louder than words, so 
actions, under such responsibility, speak still louder. 

Two of the twenty-three voted against Congressional pro- 
hibition of slavery in the Federal Territories in the instances 
in which they acted upon the question. But for what reasons 
they so voted is not known. They may have done so because 
they thought a proper division of local from Federal authority 
or some provision or principle of the constitution stood in the 
way; or they may, without any such question, have voted 
against the prohibition on what appeared to them to be suffi- 
cient grounds of expediency. No one who has sworn to sup- 
port the constitution can conscientiously vote for what he 
understands to be an unconstitutional measure, however expe- 
dient he may think it; but one may and ought to vote against 
a measure which he deems constitutional if at the same time 
he deems it inexpedient. It therefore would be unsafe to set 
down even the two who voted against the prohibition as hay- 
ing done so because in their understanding any proper divi- 
sion of local from Federal authority or anything in the con- 
' stitution forbade the Federal government to control as to sla- 
very in Federal territory. 

The remaining sixteen of the “thirty nine” so far as I 
have discovered have left no record of their understanding 
upon the direct question of Federal control of slavery in the 
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Federal Territories. But there is much reason to believe that 
their understanding upon that question would not have ap- 
peared different from that of their twenty-three compeers 
had it been manifested at all. 

For the purpose of adhering rigidly to the text, I have 
purposely omitted whatever understanding may have been 
manifested by any person, however distinguished, other than 
the thirty-nine fathers who framed the original constitution; 
and for the same reason I have also omitted whatever under- 
standing may have been manifested by any of the “ thirty- 
nine’ even on any other phase of the general question of 
slavery. If we should look into their acts and declarations 
on those other phases, as the foreign slave-trade and the mor- 
ality and policy of slavery generally, it would appear to us 
that on the direct question of Federal control of slavery in 
Federal Territories the sixteen, if they had acted at all, would 
probably have acted just as the twenty-three did. Among 
that sixteen were several of the most noted anti-slavery men 
of those times,—as Dr. Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, and 
Gouverneur Morris,—while there was not one now known to 
have been otherwise, unless it may be John Rutledge of South 
Carolina. 

The sum of the whole is that, of our thirty-nine fathers 
who framed the original constitution, twenty-one—a clear 
majority of the whole—certainly understood that no proper 
division of local from Federal authority, nor any part of the 
constitution, forbade the Federal government to control sla- 
very in the Federal Territories; whilst all the rest probably 
had the same understanding. Such unquestionably was the 
understanding of our fathers who framed the original con- 
stitution; and the text affirms that they understood the ques- 
tion “ better than we.” 
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But so far I have been considering the understanding of 
the question manifested by the framers of the original consti- 
tution. In and by the original instrument a mode was pro- 
vided for amending it; and as I have already stated the present 
frame of “ the government under which we live ” consists of 
that original and twelve amendatory articles framed and 
adopted since. Those who now insist that Federal control 
of slavery in Federal Territories violates the constitution, 
point us to the provisions which they suppose it thus violates; 
and as I understand they all fix upon provisions in these 
amendatory articles and not in the original instrument. The 
Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case plant themselves upon 
the fifth amendment, which provides that no person shall be 
deprived of “ life, liberty, or property without due process of 
law; ”’ while Senator Douglas and his peculiar adherents plant 
themselves upon the tenth amendment, providing that “the 
powers not delegated to the United States by the constitu- 
tion” “are reserved to the States respectively or to the 
people.” 

Now it so happens that these amendments were framed 
by the first Congress which sat under the constitution—the 
identical Congress which passed the act already mentioned, 
enforcing the prohibition of slavery in the Northwestern Ter- 
ritory. Not only was it the same Congress but they were 
the identical same individual men who at the same session 
and at the same time within the session had under considera- 
tion and in progress toward maturity these constitutional 
amendments, and this act prohibiting slavery in all the terri- 
tory the nation then owned. The constitutional amendments 
were introduced before and passed after the act enforcing 
the Ordinance of 1787; so that during the whole pendency of 
the act to enforce the ordinance the constitutional amend- 

ments were also pending. 
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The seventy-six members of that Congress, including six- 
teen of the framers of the original constitution, as before 
stated, were pre-eminently our fathers who framed that part 
of “the government under which we live” which is now 
claimed as forbidding the Federal government to control sla- 
very in the Federal Territories. 

Is it not a little presumptuous in any one at this day to 
affirm that the two things which that Congress deliberately 
framed and carried to maturity at the same time are abso- 
lutely inconsistent with each other? And does not such affir- 
mation become impudently absurd when coupled with the 
other affirmation from the same mouth, that those who did 
the two things alleged to be inconsistent understood whether 
they really were inconsistent better than we—better than he 
who affirms that they are inconsistent? 

It is surely safe to assume that the thirty-nine framers of 
the original constitution and the seventy-six members of the 
Congress which framed the amendments thereto, taken to- 
gether do certainly include those who may be fairly called 
“our fathers who framed the government under which we 
live.” And, so assuming, I defy any man to show that any 
one of them ever in his whole life declared that, in his undeyr- 
standing, any proper division of local from Federal authority 
or any part of the constitution forbade the Federal govern- 
ment to control as to slavery in the Federal Territories. I 
goastep further. I defy any one to show that any living man 
in the whole world ever did prior to the beginning of the 
present century (and I might almost say prior to the begin- 
ning of the last half of the present century) declare that, in 
his understanding any proper division of local from Federal 
authority or any part of the constitution forbade the Federal 
government to control as to slavery in the Federal Territories. 
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To those who now so declare I give not only “ our fathers 
who framed the government under which we live,” but with 
them all other living men within the century in which it was 
framed among whom to search, and they shall not be able 
to find the evidence of a single man agreeing with them. 

Now and here let me guard a little against being misun- 
derstood.. I do not mean to say. we are bound to follow 
implicitly in whatever our fathers did. To do so would be 
to discard all the lights of current experience—to reject all 
progress, all improvement. What I do say is, that if we 
would supplant the opinions and policy of our fathers in any 
case we should do so upon evidence so conclusive and argu- 
ment so clear, that even their great authority fairly consid- 
ered and weighed cannot stand; and most surely not in a case 
whereof we ourselves declare they understood the question 
better than we. 

If any man at this day sincerely believes that proper 
division of local from Federal authority or any part of the 
constitution forbids the Federal government to control as to, 
slavery in the Federal Territories, he is right to. say so and to 
enforce his position by all truthful evidence and fair argu- 
ment which he can. But he has no right to. mislead others. 
who have less access to history and less leisure to study it inte 
the false belief that “ our fathers who framed the government 
under which we live” were of the same opinion—thus sub- 
stituting falsehood and deception for truthful evidence and, 
fair argument. If any man at this day sincerely believes 
“our fathers who framed the government under which we 
live” used and applied principles in other cases which ought 
to have led them to understand that a proper division of local 


from Federal authority, or some part: of the constitution; for- 


bids the Federal government. to. control as. to slavery im the 
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Federal Territories he is right to say so. But he should at 
the same time brave the responsibility of declaring that, in his 
opinion he understands their principles better than they did 
themselves; and especially should he not shirk that respon- 
sibility by asserting that they “ understood the question just 
as well and even better than we do now.” 

But enough! “ Let all who believe that ‘ our fathers who 
framed the government under which we live understood this 
question just as well and even better than we do now,” speak 
as they spoke and act as they acted upon it. This is all 
Republicans ask—all Republicans desire—in relation to sla- 
very. As those fathers marked it, so let it be again marked, 
as an. evil not to be extended, but to be tolerated and protected 
only because of and so far as its actual presence among us 
makes that toleration and protection a necessity. Let all the 
guaranties those fathers gave it be not grudgingly, but fully 
and fairly maintained. For this Republicans contend and 
with this, so far as I know or believe, they will be content. 

And now, if they would listen—as I suppose they will not 
—1I would address a few words to the southern people. 

I would say to them: You consider yourselves a reason- 
able and a just people; and I consider that in the general qual- 
ities of reason and justice you are not inferior to any other 
qeople. Still when you speak of us Republicans you do so 
only to denounce us as reptiles or at the best as no better 
than outlaws. You will grant a hearing to pirates or murder- 
ers, but nothing like it to “Black Republicans.” In all your 
contentions with one another each of you deems an uncondi- 
tional condemnation of “ Black Republicanism” as the first 
thing to be attended to. Indeed such condemnation of us 
weems to be an indispensable prerequisite—license so to speak 
—among you to be admitted or permitted to speak at all. 
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Now can you or not be prevailed upon to pause and to con- 
sider whether this is quite just to us or even to yourselves? 
Bring forward your charges and specifications and then be 
patient long enough to hear us deny or justify. 

You say we are sectional. We deny it. That makes an 
issue and the burden of proof is upon you. You produce 
your proof and what is it? Why that our party has no exist- 
ence in your section—gets no votes in your section. The fact 
is substantially true; but does it prove the issue? If it does, 
then in case we should, without change of principle, begin to 
get votes in your section, we should thereby cease to be sec- 
tional. You cannot escape this conclusion; and yet are you 
willing to abide by it? If you are you will probably soon find 
that we have ceased to be sectional, for we shall get votes in 
your section this very year. You will then begin to discover, 
as the truth plainly is, that your proof does not touch the issue. 
The fact that we get no votes in your section is a fact of your 
making and not of ours. And if there be fault in that fact 
that fault is primavily yours and remains so until you show 
that we repel you by some wrong principle or practice. If 
we do repel you by any wrong principle or practice the fault 
is ours; but this brings you to where you ought to have started 
—to a discussion of the right or wrong of our principle. If 
our principle, put in practice, would wrong your section for 
the benefit of ours or for any other object, then our principle 
and we with it are sectional and are justly opposed and de- 
nounced as such. Meet us, then, on the question of whether 
our principle, put in practice, would wrong your section; and 
so meet us as if it were possible that something may be said on 
our side. Do you accept the challenge? No! Then you 
really believe that the principle which “our fathers who 
framed the government under which we live” thought so 
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clearly right as to adopt it and endorse it again and again upon 
their official oaths is in fact so clearly wrong as to demand 
your condemnation without a moment’s consideration. 

Some of you delight to flaunt in our faces the warning 
against sectional parties given by Washington in his Farewell 
Address. Less than eight years before Washington gave that 
warning he had, as President of the United States, approved 
and signed an act of Congress enforcing the prohibition of 
slavery in the Northwestern Territory, which act embodied 
the policy of the government upon that subject up to and at 
the very moment he penned that warning; and about one 
year after he penned it he wrote Lafayette that he consid- 
ered that prohibition a wise measure, expressing in the same 
connection his hope that we should at some time have a con- 
federacy of free States. 

Bearing this in mind and seeing that sectionalism has since 
arisen upon this same subject, is that warning a weapon in 
your hands against us or in our hands against you? Could 
Washington himself speak, would he cast the blame of that 
sectionalism upon us, who sustain his policy, or upon you who 
repudiate it? We respect that warning of Washington and 
we commend it to you, together with his example pointing to 
the right application of it. 

But you say you are conservative—eminently conservative 
—while we are revolutionary, destructive, or something of the 
sort. What is conservatism? Is it not adherence to the old 
and tried against a new and untried? We stick to, contend 
for, the identical old policy on the point in controversy which 
was adopted by “ our fathers who framed the government 
under which we live;” while you with one accord reject and 
scout and spit upon that old policy and insist upon substitut- 
ing something new. ‘True, you disagree among yourselves as 
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to what that substitute shall be. You are divided on new 
propositions and plans, but you are unanimous in rejecting 
and denouncing the old policy of the fathers. Some of you 
are for reviving the foreign slave-trade; some for a Congres- 
sional Slave-Code for the Territories; some for Congress for- 
bidding the Territories to prohibit slavery within their limits; 
some for maintaining slavery in the Territories through the 
judiciary; some for the “ gur-reat pur-rinciple ” that “if one 
man would enslave another, no third man should object,” fan- 
tastically called “ Popular Sovereignty;” but never a man 
among you in favor of Federal prohibition of slavery in Fed- 
eral Territories, according to the practice of “ our fathers who 
framed the government under which we live.” Not one of 
all your various plans can show a precedent or an advocate 
in the century within which our government originated. Con- 
sider then whether your claim of conservatism for yourselves 
and your charge of destructiveness against us are based on 
the most clear and stable foundations. 

Again: you say we have made the slavery question more 
prominent than it formerly was. We deny it. We admit 
that it is more prominent, but we deny that we made it so. 
Tt was not we, but you, who disearded the old policy of the 
fathers. We resisted and still resist your mnovation; and 
thence comes the greater prominence of the question. Would 
you have that question reduced to its former proportions? Go 
back to that old policy. What has been will be again 
under the same conditions. If you would have the peace 
of the old times, readopt the precepts and policy of the old _ 
times. 

You charge that we stir up insurrections among your slaves. 
We deny it; and what is your proof? Harper’s Ferry! John 
Brown!! John Brown was no Republican; and you have 
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failed to implicate a single Republican in his Harper’s Ferry 
enterprise. If any member of our party is guilty in that mat- 
ter you know it or you do not know it. If you do know it 
you are inexcusable for not designating the man and proving’ 
the fact. If you do not know it you are inexcusable for as- 
serting it and especially for persisting in the assertion after 
you have tried and failed to make the proof. You need not 
be told that. persisting in a charge which one does not know 
to be true is simply malicious slander. 

Some of you admit that no Republican designedly aided or 
encouraged the Harper’s Ferry affair; but still insist that our 
doctrines and declarations necessarily lead to such results. 
We do not believe it. We know we hold to no doctrine and 
make no declaration which were not held to and made by 
“our fathers who framed the government under which we 
live.” You never dealt fairly by us in relation to this affair. 
When it occurred some important State elections were near 
at hand and you were in evident glee with the belief that by 
charging the blame upon us you could get an advantage of us 
in those elections. The elections came and your expectations 
were not quite fulfilled. Every Republican man knew that, 
as to himself at least, your charge was a slander and he was not 
much inclined by it.to cast his vote in your favor. Republi- 
can doctrines and declarations are accompanied with a con- 
tinued protest against. any interference whatever with your 
slaves or with you about your slaves. Surely this does not 
encourage them to revolt. True we do, in common with “ our 
fathers who framed the government under which we live,” 
declare our belief that slavery is wrong; but the slaves do not 
hear us declare even this. For anything we say or do the 
slaves would scarcely know there is a Republican party. I 
believe they would not, in fact, generally know it but for your 
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misrepresentations of us in their hearing. In your political 
contests among yourselves each faction charges the other with 
sympathy with Black Republicanism; and then, to give point 
to the charge, defines Black Republicanism to simply be in- 
surrections, blood, and thunder among the slaves. 

Slave insurrections are no more common now than they 
were before the Republican party was organized. What in- 
duced the Southampton insurrection twenty-eight years ago, 
in which at least three times as many lives were lost as at 
Harper’s Ferry? You can scarcely stretch your very elastic 
fancy to the conclusion that Southampton was “ got up by. 
Black Republicanism.” In the present state of things in the 
United States I do not think a general or even a very exten- 
sive slave insurrection is possible. The indispensable concert 
of action cannot be attained. The slaves have no means of 
rapid communication; nor can incendiary freemen, black or 
white, supply it. The explosive materials are everywhere 
in parcels; but there neither are nor can be supplied the indis- 
pensable connecting trains. 

Much is said by southern people about the affections of 
slaves for their masters and mistresses; and a part of it, at 
least, is true. A plot for an uprising could scarcely be de- 
vised and communicated to twenty individuals before some 
one of them, to save the life of a favorite master or mistress, 
would divulge it. This is the rule; and the slave revolution 
in Hayti was not an exception to it, but a case occurring — 
under peculiar circumstances. The gunpowder plot of British 
history, though not connected with slaves, was more in point. 
In that case only about twenty were admitted to the secret; 
and yet one of them, in his anxiety to save a friend, betrayed 
the plot to that friend, and by consequence averted the 
calamity. Occasional poisonings from the kitchen, and open 
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‘or stealthy assassinations in the field, and local revolts, ex- 
tending to a score or so, will continue to occur as the natural 
results of slavery; but no general insurrection of slaves, as I 
think, can happen in this country for a long time. Whoever 
much fears or much hopes for such an event will be alike 
disappointed. 

In the language of Mr. Jefferson, uttered many years ago, 
“it is still in our power to direct the progress of emancipa- 
tion and deportation peaceably, and in such slow degrees as 
that the evil will wear off insensibly; and their places be 
pari passu, filled up by free white laborers. If, on the con- 
trary, it is left to force itself on, human nature must shudder 
at the prospect held up.” 

Mr. Jefferson did not mean to say, nor do I, that the 
power of emancipation is in the Federal government. He 
spoke of Virginia; and, as to the power of emancipation, I 
speak of the slave-holding States only. The Federal govern- 
ment however as we insist has the power of restraining the 
extension of the institution—the power to ensure that a slave 
insurrection shall never occur on any American soil which is 
now free from slavery. 

John Brown’s effort was peculiar. It was not a slave insur: 
rection. It was an attempt by white men to get up a revolt 
among slaves, in which the slaves refused to participate. In 
fact it was so absurd that the slaves, with all their ignorance, 
saw plainly enough it could not succeed. That affair, in its 
philosophy, corresponds with the many attempts related in 
history at the assassination of kings and emperors. An en- 
thusiast broods over the oppression of a people till he fancies 
himself commissioned by heaven to liberate them. He ven- 
tures the attempt, which ends in little else than his own 
execution. Orsini’s attempt on Louis Napoleon and John 
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Brown’s attempt at Harper’s Ferry were, in their philosophy, 
precisely the same. The eagerness to cast blame on old Eng- 
land in the one case and on New England in the other. does 
not disprove the sameness of the two things. 

And how much would it avail you if you could, by the use 

of John Brown, Helper’s Book, and the like break up the 
Republican organization? Human action can be modified to 
some extent but human nature cannot be changed. There 
is a judgment and a fceling against slavery in this nation 
which cast at least a million and a half of votes. You cannot 
destroy that judgment and feeling—that sentiment—by 
breaking up the political organization which rallies around 
it. You can scarcely scatter and disperse an army which has 
been formed into order in the face of your heaviest fire; but 
if you could, how much would you gain by forcing the senti- 
‘ment which created it out of the peaceful channel of the 
ballot-box into some other channel? What would that other 
channel probably be? Would the number of John Browns 
be lessened or enlarged by the operation? 

But you will break up the Union rather than submit to a 
denial of your constitutional rights. 

That has a somewhat reckless sound; but it would be palli- 
ated, if not fully justified, were we proposing, by the mere 
force of numbers, to deprive you of some right plainly writ- 
ten down in the constitution. But we are proposing no such 
thing. 

When you make these declarations you have a specific 
and well-understood allusion to an assumed constitutional» 
right of yours to take slaves into the Federal Territories 
and to hold them there as property. But no such right is 
specifically written in the constitution. That instrument is 
literally silent about any such right. We on the contrary 
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‘deny that such a right has any existence in the constitution 
even by implication. 

Your purpose, then, plainly stated, is that you will destroy 
the government unless you be allowed to construe and en- 
force the constitution as you please on all points in dispute 
between you and us. You will rule or ruin in all events. 

This, plainly stated, is your language. Perhaps you will 
say the Supreme Court has decided the disputed constitu- 
tional question in your favor. Not quite so. But, waiving 
the lawyer’s distinction between dictum and decision, the 
court have decided the question for you in a sort of way. 
The court have substantially said it is your constitutional 
right to take slaves into the Federal Territories and to hold 
them there as property. When I say the decision was made 
in a sort of way, I mean it-was made in a divided court by a 
bare majority of the judges, and they not quite agreeing with 
one another in the reasons for making it; that it is so made 
as that its avowed supporters disagree with one another about 
its meaning, and that it was mainly based upon a mistaken 
statement of fact—the statement in the opinion that “ the 
right of property in a slave is distinctly and expressly affirmed 
in the constitution.” 

An inspection of the constitution will show that the right 
of property in a slave is not “ distinctly and expressly 
affirmed ” in it. Bear in mind, the judges do not pledge 
their judicial opinion that such right is impliedly affirmed in 
the constitution ; but they pledge their veracity that it is “ dis- 
tinetly and expressly ” affirmed there—“ distinctly,” that is, 
not mingled with anything else; “ expressly,” that is, in words 
meaning just that, without the aid of any inference, and sus- 
ceptible of no other meaning. 

If they had only pledged their judicial opinion that such 
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right is affirmed in the instrument by implication it would 
be open to others to show that neither the word “ slave ” nor 
“slavery ” is to be found in the constitution, nor the word 
“ property,” even, in any connection with language alluding 
to the things slave or slavery; and that wherever in that 
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instrument the slave is alluded to he is called a 
and wherever his master’s legal right in relation to him is 
alluded to it is spoken of as “ service or labor which may be 
due,”—as a debt payable in service or labor. Also, it would 
be open to show by contemporaneous history that this mode 
of alluding to slaves and slavery, instead of speaking of 
them, was employed on purpose to exclude from the constitu- 
tion the idea that there could be property in man. 

To show all this is easy and certain. 

When this obvious mistake of the judges shall be brought 
to their notice, is it not reasonable to expect that they will 
withdraw the mistaken statement and reconsider the conclu- 
sion based upon it ? 

And then it is to be remembered that “ our fathers who 
framed the government under which we live ”—the men who 
made the constitution—decided this same constitutional ques- 
tion in our favor long ago: decided it without division among 
themselves when making the decision; without division 
among themselves about the meaning of it after it was made, 
and so far as any evidence is left without basing it upon any 
mistaken statement of facts. 

Under all these circumstances do you really feel your- 
selves justified to break up this government, unless such a 
court decision as yours is shall be at once submitted to as a 
conclusive and final rule of political action? But you will 
not abide the election of a Republican president! In that 
supposed event you say you will destroy the Union; and 
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then, you say, the great crime of having destroyed it will be 
uponus! That is cool. <A highwayman holds a pistol to my 
ear and mutters through his teeth, ‘“ Stand and deliver or I 
shall kill you, and then you will be a murderer! ” 

To be sure, what the robber demanded of me—my 
money—was my own; and I had a clear right to keep it. 
But it was no more my own than my vote is my own; and 
the threat of death to me to extort my money, and the threat 
of destruction to the Union to extort my vote, can scarcely be 
distinguished in principle. 

A few words now to Republicans. It is exceedingly desir- 
able that all parts of this great confederacy shall be at peace 
and in harmony one with another. Let us Republicans do 
our part to have it so. Even though much provoked, let us 
do nothing through passion and ill-temper. Even though the 
southern people will not so much as listen to us, let us calmly 
consider their demands and yield to them if in our deliberate 
view of our duty we possibly can. Judging by all they say 
and do and by the subject and nature of their controversy 
with us, let us determine if we can what will satisfy them. 

Will they be satisfied if the Territories be unconditionally 
surrendered to them? ‘We know they will not. In all their 
present complaints against us the Territories are scarcely 
mentioned. Invasions and insurrections are the rage now. 
Will it satisfy them if in the future we have nothing to do 
with invasions and insurrections? We know it will not. We 
so know because we know we never had anything to do with 
invasions and insurrections; and yet this total abstaining does 
not exempt us from the charge and the denunciation. 

The question recurs, What will satisfy them? Simply this: 
We must not only let them alone but we must somehow con- 

vince them that we do let them alone. This we know by ex- 
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‘perienge is no easy task. We have been so trying to convined 
them from the very beginning of our organization but with 
no success. In all our platforms and speeches we have con 
stantly protested our purpose to let them alone; but this has 
had no tendency to convince them. Alike unavailing to con- 
vince them is the fact that they have never detected a man of 
us in any attempt to disturb them. 

These natural and apparently adequate means all failing, 
what will convince them? This, and this only: cease to call 
slavery wrong and join them in calling it right. And this 
must be done thoroughly—done in acts as well as in words. 
Silence will not be tolerated: we must place ourselves avow- 
edly with them. Senator Douglas’s new sedition law must 
be enacted and enforced, suppressing all declarations that 
slavery is wrong, whether made in politics, in presses, in pul- 
pits, or in private. We must arrest and return their fugitive 
slaves with greedy pleasure. We must pull down our free- 
State constitutions. The whole atmosphere must be disin- 
fected from all taint of opposition to slavery before they will 
cease to believe that all their troubles proceed from us. 

I am quite aware they do not state their case precisely in 
this way. Most of them would probably say to us, “ Let 
us alone, do nothing to us, and say what you please about 
slavery.” But we do let them alone—have never disturbed 
them; so that after all it is what we say which dissatisfies 
them. They will continue to accuse us of doing until we 
cease saying. 

I am also aware they have not as yet in terms demanded 
the overthrow of our free-State constitutions. Yet those con- 
stitutions declare the wrong of slavery with more solemn 
emphasis than do all other sayings against it; and when all 
these other sayings shall have been silenced the overthrow 
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of these constitutions will be demanded, and nothing be left 
to resist the demand. It is nothing to the contrary that they 
do not demand the whole of this just now. Demanding what 
they do, and for the reason they do, they ean voluntarily stop 
nowhere short of this consummation. Holding as they do 
that slavery is morally right and socially elevating, they can- 
not cease to demand a full national recognition of it-as a legal 
right and a social blessing. 

Nor can we justifiably withhold this on any ground save 
our conviction that slavery is wrong. If slavery is right, all 
words, acts, laws, and constitutions against it are themselves | 
wrong and should be silenced and swept away. If itis right, 
we cannot justly object to its nationality—its universality; 
if it is wrong, they cannot justly sist upon its extension—its 
enlargement. All they ask we could readily grant, if we 
thought slavery right; all we ask they could as readily grant, 
if they thought it wrong. Their thinking it right and our 
thinking it wrong, is the precise fact upon which depends the 
whole controversy. Thinking it right as they do, they are 
not to blame for desiring its full recognition as being right; 
but thinking it wrong as we do, can we yield to them? Can 
we cast our votes with their view and against our own? In 
view of our moral, social, and political responsibilities, can 
we do this? 

Wrong as we think slavery is, we can yet afford to let it 
alone where it is, because that much is due to the necessity 
arising from its actual presence in the nation; but can we 
while our votes will prevent it allow it to spread into the 
national Territories and to overrun us here in these free States? 
If our sense of duty forbids this, then let us stand by our 
duty fearlessly and effectively. Let us be diverted by none 
of those sophistical contrivances wherewith we are so indus- 
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triously plied and belabored—contrivances such as groping 
for some middle ground between the right and the wrong, 
vain as the search for a man who should be neither a living 
man nor a dead man; such as a policy of “don’t care” on 
a question about which all true men do care; such as Union 
appeals beseeching true Union men to yield to disunionists, 
reversing the divine rule and calling, not the sinners, but the 
righteous to repentance; such as invocations to Washington, 
imploring men to unsay what Washington said and undo 
what Washington did. 

Neither let us be slandered from our duty by false accusa- 
tions against us nor frightened from it by menaces of de- 
struction to the government or of dungeons to ourselves. 
Let us have faith that right makes might, and in that faith 
let us to the end dare to do our duty as we understand it. 
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OBERT CHARLES WINTHROP, a noted American orator, and a 
direct descendant of Governor John Winthrop, was born in Boston, 
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Congress he proved himself to be an able parliamentary speaker, but he 
will be longest remembered by his historical addresses, which are as elo- 
quent as they are scholarly, and display a finished, refined style. Among 
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the Washington monument in 1848, the Boston Centennial oration, 1876, 
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ings comprise ‘‘ Addresses and Speeches on Various Occasions ”’ (1853-67); 
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throp ”’ (1867); ‘‘ Washington, Bowdoin, and Franklin’’ (1876); ‘‘ Remi- 
niscences of Foreign Travel ’”’ (1894). 


EULOGY OF EDWARD EVERETT 


DELIVERED IN FANEUIL HALL, JANUARY 109, 1865 


HARDLY know, fellow citizens and friends, I hardly 
know either how to speak or how to be silent here to- 
day. I dare not trust myself to any off-hand, impulsive 

utterance on such a theme. And yet I cannot but feel how 
poor and how inadequate to the occasion is the best prepara- 
tion which I am capable of making. I am sincerely and 
deeply sensible how unfitted I am by emotions which I should 
in vain attempt to restrain for meeting the expectations 
and the demands of such an hour or for doing justice to an 
event which has hardly left a heart unmoved or an eye un- 


moistened in our whole community. Most gladly would I 
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still be permitted to remain a listener only and to indulge 
a silent but heartfelt sorrow for the loss of so illustrious a 
fellow citizen and so dear a friend. 

I have so often been privileged to follow him on these 
public occasions of every sort that I almost feel at a loss how 
to proceed without the encouragement of his friendly coun- 
tenance and the inspiration of his matchless tones. I seem 
to myself to be still waiting for his ever welcome, cver 
brilliant lead. I find it all but impossible to realize the fact 
that we are assembled here in Faneuil Hall at a meeting at 
which whatever is most eloquent, whatever is most impressive, 
whatever is most felicitous and most finished, ought justly 
to be heard, and that Edward Everett is not here with us to 
say the first, the best, the all-sufficient word. I feel myself 
impelled to exclaim—and you will all unite with me in the 
exclamation, 

“Oh, for the sound of a voice that is hushed, 
And the touch of a vanished hand.” 

Certainly, my friends, I can find no other words to begin 
with than those which he himself employed when rising to 
speak in this hall on the death of that great statesman whose 
birthday, by a strange but touching coincidence, we are so 
sadly commemorating to-day by this public tribute to his 
life-long friend and chosen biographer. “‘ There is but one 
voice,” said Mr. Everett of Daniel Webster, and certainly 
Imay repeat it of himself to-day, “‘ There is but one voice 
that ever fell upon my ear which could do justice to such an 
occasion. That voice, alas, we shall hear no more forever.” 

Yes, fellow citizens, as a celebrated Roman historian said 
of the consummate orator of his own land and age, that to 
praise him worthily required the eloquence of Cicero him- 
self, so we cannot fail to feel that full justice to the career 
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and character of our American Cicero could only be rendered 
by the best effort of his own unequalled powers. It is hardly 
an exaggeration to say of him that he has left behind him 
no one sufficient to pronounce his eulogy as it should be pro- 
nounced; no one who can do for him all that he has done for 
so many others who have gone before him. 

But, indeed, my friends, the event which has called us 
together has oceurred too suddenly, too unexpectedly, for any 
of. us to be quite prepared either for attempting or for hear- 
ing any formal account of our departed friend’s career or 
any cold analysis of his public or private character. There 
must be time for us to recover from the first shock of so over- 
whelming a logs before his eulogy can be fitly undertaken or 
calmly listened to. His honored remains are still awaiting 
those funeral rites in which our whole community will so 
eagerly and so feelingly unite to-morrow. The very air we 
are breathing at this moment is still voeal and vibrating with 
his Jast. public appeal. It seems but. an instant’ since he was 
with us on. this platform. pleading the cause of humanity andi 
Christian benevolence in. as; noble strains as ever fell from 
human. lips.. And no. one, I think, who had the privilege 
of hearing that appeal can. fail to. remember a passage which 
did not find its way into any of the printed, reports, but whichi 
made a. deep impression on my own heart as I stood on yon- 
der floor a delighted listener to one whom I could never hear 
too often.. It was. the passage in which in terms quite un- 
usual for him, and. which, seemed as if the shadow of coming 
events were passing over his mind, he spoke of. himself as 
“an old: man: who had nothing but his lips left for contribut- 
ing to the public. good.” Nothing but his lips left! Ah, 
my friends, what. lips those were! If ever since the days of 
the infant. Plato, of whom the story is told, if ever since that 
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age of cunning fable and of deep philosophy with which he’ 
was so familiar, the Attic bees have lighted upon any human 
lips and left their persuasive honey there without a particle 
of their sting, it must have been on those of our lamented 
friend. What lips they were! And what have they not 
accomplished since they were first opened in mature, articu- 
late speech? What worthy topic have they not illustrated? 
What good and noble cause have they not advocated and 
adorned? On what. occasion of honor to the living or to the 
dead—at what commemoration of the glorious past—in what 
exigency of the momentous present—have those lips ever 
been mute? From what call of duty or of friendship, of 
charity or of patriotism, have they ever been withheld? 
Turn to those three noble volumes of his works and follow 
him in that splendid series of orations which they contain— 
from the earliest at Cambridge, in which he pronounced. that 
thrilling welcome to Lafayette a little more than forty years 
ago, down to that on the 4th of July, 1858, which he con- 
cluded by saying that in the course of nature he should go 
to his grave before long and he wished no other epitaph to 
be placed upon it than this: “ Through evil report and 


- through good report he loved his whole country.” Follow 


him, I say, in his whole career as unfolded in those noble 


~ volumes—the best manual of American eloquence—and then 
_ take up the record of those other orations and addresses which 
are still to be included in his collected works, the record of 
. the last few years as it is impressed upon the minds and 
_ hearts of every patriot in our land—with all its grand appeals 
for Mount Vernon and the memory of Washington, for the 
‘ sufferers of East Tennessee, for the preservation of the 


Union, for the defence of the country against rebellion and 
treason, for the support of the national administration agree- 
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ably to his own honest convictions of duty. Follow him, I 
say again, along the radiant pathway of that whole career, 
illuminated as it is from his earliest manhood to the last 
week of his life by the sparkling productions of his own 
genius, and then tell me, you who can, what cause of educa- 
tion or literature, what cause of art or industry, what cause 
of science or history, what cause of religion or charity, what 
cause of philanthropy or patriotism, has not been a debtor 
—a debtor beyond the power of payment—and now, alas! 
beyond the power of acknowledgment—to his voice or to 
his pen! Who has ever more fairly won the title of “ the 
golden-mouthed,” since the sainted Chrysostom of old, than 
he who by the music of his voice and the magic of his tongue 
has so often coined his thoughts into eagles and turned his 
words into ingots, at one moment for the redemption of the 
consecrated home and grave of the Father of his Country and 
at another for the relief of an oppressed and suffering people? 

And who, my friends, as he reviews this marvellous career 
can fail to remember how singularly applicable to him, in 
view of his earliest as well as of his later callings, are those 
words in which the immortal dramatist has described the 
curious felicity and facility of speech, and the extraordinary 
versatility of powers, of one of the great princes and sover- 
eigns of England: 


“ Hear him but reason in divinity, 
And, all admiring, with an inward wish, 
You would desire the king were made a prelate; 
Hear him debate of commonwealth affairs, 
You’d say, it hath been all-in-all his study; 
List his discourse of war, and you shall hear, 
A fearful battle rendered you in music; 
Turn him to any cause of policy, 
The Gordian knot of it he will unloose 
Familiar as his garter; that when he speaks, 
The air, a chartered libertine, is still, 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears, 
To steal his sweet and honeyed sentences.” 
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It is hardly too much to say of him that he established a 
new standard of American eloquence, that he was the 
founder of a new school of occasional oratory, of which he 
was at once the acknowledged master and the best pupil and 
in which we were all proud to sit at his feet as disciples. 
Would that we had been better scholars! Would that, now 
that he has been snatched so suddenly from our sight, and as 
we follow him to the skies with our parting acclamations of 
admiration and affection we could feel that there were some 
shoulders not wholly unworthy to wear, not altogether in- 
capable of sustaining, his falling mantle! 

I need not dwell for a moment, my friends, upon the de- 
tails of his official life. We all remember his earlier and his 
later relations to the university to which he was so ardently 
attached and which has ever counted him among its proudest 
ornaments. We all remember how long and how faith- 
fully he served the State and the nation in their highest de- 
partments at home and abroad. But public office was not 
necessary to his fame, and he never held his title to con-' 
sideration at the precarious tenure of public favor or popular 
suffrage. Office gave no distinction to the man; but the man 
gave a new distinction and a new dignity to every office 
which he held. Everywhere he was the consummate scholar, 
the brillant orator, the Christian gentleman—greater even 
as a private citizen than in the highest station to which he 
ever was, or ever could have been called. 

I need not dwell for a moment, either, my friends, upon 
the purity and beauty of his daily life, upon his devotion to 
his family, his fidelity to his friends, his integrity as a man, ' 
his untiring willingness and eagerness to do kind and oblig-| 
ing things for all who, reasonably or unreasonably, asked! 
them at his hands, at any cost of time or trouble to himself. | 
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I can never fail, certainly, to remember his countless acts 
of kindness to myself during a friendship of thirty years. I 
do not forget that at least once in my life I have differed 
from him on important questions, and that recently; but I 
can honestly say that there was no living man from whom 
I differed with a deeper regret, or with a greater distrust of 
my own judgment. Nor can I fail to remember with inex- 
pressible joy at this hour that within a week, I had almost 
said within a day, after that difference was avowed and 
acted upon, he reciprocated most kindly and most cordially 
an assurance that our old relations of friendship and affec- 
tion should suffer no estrangement or interruption and that 
we would never distrust each other’s sincerity or each other’s 
mutual regard. “TI am not afraid [he wrote me] that we 
shall give each other cause of offence and we will not let 
others put us at variance.” 

Fellow citizens, I knew not how to commence these imper- 
fect and desultory remarks and I know not how to close them. 
There is, I am sensible, much to console us in our bereave- 
ment, severe and sudden as it is. We may well rejoice and 
be grateful to God that our illustrious and beloved friend 
was the subject of no lingering illness or infirmity, that he 
was permitted to die while in the full possession of his 
powers, while at the very zenith of his fame, and while he 
had a hold on the hearts of his countrymen such as even he 
had never before enjoyed. We may well rejoice, too, that 
his voice was last heard in advocating a measure of signal 
humanity which appealed to every heart throughout the land, 
and that he lived to see of the fruit of his lips and to be satis- 
fied. I hold in my hand one of his last notes—written on — 
Thursday evening to our munificent and excellent fellow 
citizen, Mr. William Gray, and which, in his own neces- 
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sary and regretted absence, he has kindly permitted me to 
read: 


“Summer St., Jan. 12, 1865. 
‘““My Dear Mr. Gray:—I am greatly obliged to you for sending me word 
of the success of the Savannah subscription. What a large-hearted, open- 
handed place we live in! It is on these occasions that I break the tenth 
commandment and covet the wealth of you millionaires. I have been in bed 
almost ever since Monday, having narrowly escaped an attack of pneu- 
monia. I had been in the court house all the morning, and had to return to 
it for three hours in the afternoon to attend to a harassing arbitration 
case, and left Faneuil Hall with my extremities ice and my lungs on fire. 

But in such a cause one is willing to suffer. 
‘“‘Bver sincerely yours, 

“HDWARD EVERETT.” 

This little note, my friends, in his own unmistakable and 
inimitable hand written within two days of his death shows 
clearly what thoughts were uppermost in that noble heart 
before it so suddenly ceased to beat. In such a cause he was 
willing to suffer. In such a cause he was not unwilling to 
die. 

But whatever consolation may be found in the circum- 
stances of his death, or in the occupation of his last years or 
months or days, we cannot still but feel that no heavier public 
calamity could at this momentif at any moment have befallen 
our community. We cannot but feel that not Boston only, 
not Massachusetts only, not New England only, but our whole 
country is called to deplore the loss of its most accomplished 
scholar, its most brilliant orator, its most valuable citizen. 
More and more as the days and the years roll on will that 
loss be perceived and felt by all who have known, admired, 
and loved him. The public proceedings of this day, the sad 
ceremonials to-morrow, will find their place on the page of 
history. All the customary tributes of respect and gratitude 
to our lamented friend will at no distant day be completed. 
We shall hang his portrait on these hallowed walls in fit com- 


panionship with the patriot forms which already adorn them. 
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We shall place a statue of him in due time, I trust, on yonder 
terrace, not far from that of his illustrious and ever honored 
friend. But neither portrait nor statue, nor funeral pomp 
nor public eulogy will have done for his memory what he has 
done for it himself. The name and the fame of Edward 
Everett will in no way more surely be perpetuated than by 
the want which will be experienced, by the aching void which 
will be felt on all our occasions of commemoration, on all our 
days of jubilee, on every literary anniversary, at every festive 
board, in every appeal for education, for charity, for country, 
in every hour of peril, in every hour of triumph, from the loss — 
of that ever-ready, ever-welcome voice, which has so long been 
accustomed to say the best, the most appropriate, the most 
effective word, in the best, the most appropriate, the most ef- 
fective manner. For nearly half a century no public occasion 
has ever seemed complete without his presence. By a thousand 
conspicuous acts of public service, by a thousand nameless 
labors of love for young and old, for rich and poor, for friends 
and for strangers, he has rendered himself necessary—so far 
as any one human being ever can be necessary—to the welfare 
and the honor of the community in which he lived. I can 
find no words for the oppression I feel in common I am sure, 
with all who hear me, at the idea that we shall see his face 
and hear his voice no more. As I looked on his lifeless form 
a few hours only after his spirit had returned to God who 
gave it—as I saw those lips which we had so often hung upon 
with rapture, motionless and sealed in death—and as I re- 
flected that all those marvellous acquisitions and gifts, that 
matchless memory, that exquisite diction, that exhaustless 
illustration, that infinite variety which no age could wither 
and no custom stale—that all, all, were henceforth lost to us 
forever, I could only recall the touching lines which I reniem- 
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bered to have seen applied to the sudden death not many 
years ago of a kindred spirit of old England—one of her 
greatest statesmen, one of his most valued friends :— 


“ Could not the grave forget thee and lay low 
Some less majestic, less beloved head? 
Those who weep not for kings shall weep for thee 
And Freedom’s heart grow heavy at thy loss! ”’ 
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DELIVERFD OCTOBER 109, 1881 


ES, it is mine,—and somewhat peculiarly mine, per- 
haps, notwithstanding the presence of the official 
representatives of my native State,—to bear the greet- 

ings of Plymouth Rock to. Jamestown; of Bunker Hill to 
Yorktown; of Boston, recovered from the British forces in 
’76, to Mount Vernon, the home in life and death of her 
illustrious deliverer; and there is no office within the gift of 
congresses, presidents, or people, which I could discharge 
more cordially and fervently. 

And may I not hope,—as one who is proud to feel coursing 
in his veins the Huguenot blood of a Massachusetts patriot 
who enjoyed the most affectionate relations with the young 
Lafayette when he first led the way to our assistance; as one, 
too, who has personally felt the warm pressure of his own 
hand and received a benediction from his own lips, under a 
father and a mother’s roof nearly threescore years ago when 
he was the guest of the nation; and let me add as an old pre- 
siding officer in that representative chamber at the Capitol, 
where side by side with that of Washington,—its only fit 
companion-piece,—the admirable full-length portrait of the 
Marquis, the work and the gift of his friend Ary Scheffer, 
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was so long a daily and hourly feast for my eyes and inspira- 
tion for my efforts; may I not hope that I shall not be re- 
garded as a wholly unfit or inappropriate organ of that pro- 
found sense of obligation and indebtedness to Lafayette, to 
Rochambeau, to De Grasse, and to France, which is felt and 
cherished by us all at this hour ? 

For indeed, fellow citizens, our earliest and our latest 
acknowledgments are due this day to France for the in- 
estimable services which gave us the crowning victory of the 
19th of October, 1781. It matters not for us to speculate 
now whether American independence might not have been 
ultimately achieved without her aid. It matters not for us 
to calculate or conjecture how soon, or when or under what 
circumstances that grand result might have been accom- 
plished. We all know that, God willing, such a consum- 
mation was as certain in the end as to-morrow’s sunrise, and 
that no earthly potentates or powers, single or conjoined, 
could have carried us back into a permanent conditicn of 
colonial dependence and subjugation. 

From the first bloodshed at Lexington and Concord, from 
the first battle at Bunker Hill, Great Britain had lost her 
American colonies, and their established and recognized in- 
dependence was only a question of time. Even the surrender 
of Burgoyne at Saratoga in 1777,—the only American battle 
included by Sir Edward Creasy in his “ Fifteen Decisive 
Battles of the World,” of which he says that “no military, 
event can be said to have exercised a more important influence 
on the future fortunes of mankind,” and of which the late 
Lord Stanhope had said that this surrender “ had not merely, 
changed the relation of England and the feelings of Europe 
toward these insurgent colonies, but had modified for all time 
to come the connection between every colony and every parent 
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state,”’—even this most memorable surrender gave only a new 
assurance of a foregone conclusion, only hastened the march 
of events to a predestined issue. That march for us was to 
be ever onward until the goal was reached. However slow or 
difficult it might prove to be at one time or at another time 
the motto and the spirit of John Hampden were in the minds 
and hearts and wills of all our American patriots—‘ Nulla 
vestigia retrorsum ”—No footsteps backward. 

Nor need we be too curious to inquire to-day into any 
special inducements which France may have had to intervene 
thus nobly in our behalf, or into any special influences under 
which her king and court and people resolved at last to under- 
take the intervention. We may not forget, indeed, that our 
own Franklin, the great Bostonian, had long been one of the 
American commissioners in Paris, and that the fame of his 
genius, the skill and adroitness of his negotiations, and the 
magnetism of his personal character and presence were no 
secondary or subordinate elements in the results which were 
accomplished. As was well said of him by a French his- 
torian, “ His virtues and his renown negotiated for him; and 
before the second year of his mission had expired no. one con- 
ceived it possible to refuse fleets and an army to the com- 
patriots of Franklin.” 

The Treaty of Commerce and the Treaty of Alliance were 
both eminently Franklin’s work, and both were signed by 
him as early as the 6th of February, 1778. His name and 
his services are thus never to be omitted or overlooked in con- 
nection with the great debt which we owe to France, and 
which we so gratefully commemorate on this occasion. 

But signal as his services were, Franklin cannot be named 
as standing first in this connection. Nearly two years be- 
fore his treaties were negotiated and signed, a step had been 
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taken by another than Franklin which led directly and in- 
directly to all that followed. The young Lafayette, then 
but nineteen years of age, a captain of the French dragoons, 
stationed at Metz, at a dinner given by the commandant of 
the garrison to the Duke of Gloucester, a brother of George 
III, happened to hear the tidings of our Declaration of In- 
dependence, which had reached the Duke that very morn- 
ing from London. It formed the subject of animated and 
excited conversation, in which the enthusiastic young sol- 
dier took part. And before he had left the table, an inex- 
tinguishable spark had been struck and kindled in his breast 
and his whole heart was on fire in the cause of American 
liberty. 

Regardless of the remonstrances of his friends, of the 
ministry, and of the king himself, in spite of every dis- 
couragement and obstacle, he soon tears himself away from 
a young and lovely wife, leaps on board a vessel which he 
had provided for himself, braves the perils of a voyage across 
the Atlantic, then swarming with cruisers, reaches Philadel- 
phia by way of Charleston, South Carolina, and so wins at 
once the regard and confidence of the Continental Congress 
by his avowed desire to risk his life in our service at his own 
expense, without pay or allowance of any sort, that on the 
81st of July, 1777, before he was yet quite twenty years of 
age, he was commissioned a major-general of the army of 
the United States. ... 

The highest and most coveted title which any man can 
reach,—not in our own land only, or in our own age only, 
but in all lands and in all ages,—will still and ever be that 


“he approached nearest to Washington;” 


and in every 
exigency which may arise the test questions cf patriotism will 


be,—“ What would Washington have said?” “ What would 
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Washington have done?” The eloquent Lamartine ex- 
claimed as he so fearlessly confronted the red flag of com- 
munism, thirty-three years ago, in Paris: “The want ‘of 
France is'‘a Washington.” 

Our own country knows how to sympathize with such a 
want. “ While the Coliseum stands Rome shall stand,” was 
the familiar proverb of antiquity. We associate *the dura- 
bility of our free institutions with no material structure. 
Columns and obelisks, statues and monuments, consecrated 
halls and stately capitols may crumble and disappear; the 
little St. John’s Chureh in Virginia, where Patrick Henry ex- 
claimed, “ Give me liberty or give me death,” the old State 
House in Boston, where James Otis “ breathed into this na- 
tion the breath of life,’—the Old South, Faneuil Hall, Car- 
penter’s Hall and the Hall of Independence at Philadelphia, 
one after another may be sacrificed to the improvement of 
a thoroughfare or fall before the inexorable elements; but 
when the character and example of Washington shall have 
lost their hold upon the hearts of the people, when his pre- 
cepts shall be discarded, and his principles disowned and rre- 
jected we may then begin to fear, if not to despair, for the 
perpetuity of our Union and of our freedom. 

We were all Virginians once, when the Pilgrim Fathers 
signed their little compact in the cabin of the “ Mayflower,” 
and spoke of Plymouth and Massachusetts as “these 
northern parts of Virginia.” We will all be Virginians again 
in revering the Father of his Country, in reeognizig him as 
worthy to be first forever in all American hearts and in * 
thanking God, that, after so many delays and discourage- 
ments and trials, he was privileged to find on his native soil 
a hundred years ago to-day the scene of his most memorable 

triumph, 
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And here, close at the side of Washington, behold the only 
other figure which remains to be specially designated on the 
field I have attempted to depict! He stands proudly im the 
‘American line in which he had so long and gallantly served; 
but he stands as a representative of more than one land,— 
as a living link between two: The beloved Lafayette! He 
must have felt at that moment—he certainly had a right to 
feel—that his fondest day-dream had been verified, his most 
ardent anticipations fulfilled. To the immediate consum- 
mation which he was now witnessing, his own compatriots 
had contributed the indispensable element of success, and 
for their co-operation he had lent the whole strength of his 
influence and his entreaties, and had led the way. at every 
cost and sacrifice by his personal example. He had fore- 
seen the result many months before and thanked Washing- 
ton in one of his letters “for the most beautiful prospect 
which I may ever behold.” 

A long and eventful career is still before him; for he is 
but twenty-four years old,—his twenty-fourth birthday hav- 
ing occurred during the progress of the siege. He hastens 
home to give the name of Virginia to the daughter born 
after his return. He is destined to command armies on his 
native soil. He is destined to be the subject of cruel im- 
prisonment and excite the sympathies of the civilized world. 
He is to be the arbiter of dynasties and lead up “a citizen 
king ” to the throne of France. He is to revisit in- triumph 
the land he has. aided, to be received with more than regal 
honors, and. to return home to die at last’ with the respect and 
affection of all good men. 

But nowhere will he stand more proudly than here, on this 
field of Yorktown, by the side of his revered Washington, ex- 
ulting in the legitimate fruits of his own untiring efforts. 
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To no scene of his life did he recur with more enthusiasm ; 
to no place did he come during his last visit to our country 
with more eagerness and even ecstasy. I have seen his own 
private letter to his friend, President Monroe, written at 
Yorktown on the 20th of October, 1824, when, in company 
with the governor of Virginia, and Chief Justice Marshall, 
and Colonel Huger of South Carolina,—one of the two only 
surviving field officers of his American light infantry,—he 
had spent the forty-third anniversary of the surrender on 
this spot and had been the subject of that brilliant cere- 
monial reception. 

It was from the lips of James Madison, not many years 
afterwards, and but a few years before his death, under his 
own roof at Montpelier that I learned to think and speak of 
Lafayette, not merely as an ardent lover of liberty, a bosom 
friend of Washington, and a brave and disinterested volun- 
teer for American independence,—leading the way, as a 
pioneer for France to follow,—but as a man of eminent prac- 
tical ability and as great in all true senses of that term as he 
was chivalrous and generous and good. Honor to his 
memory this day from every American heart and tongue 
and a cordial weleome to M. Bureaux de Pusy, M. de Cor- 
celle, and to all others of his relatives who have accepted the 
invitation of our government, and whose presence on this 
occasion is hailed with such peculiar satisfaction and de- 
light! . 

And now, fellow countrymen, as we look back at that his- 
tory at this hour and see at what a great price our fathers 
purchased for us the freedom we are so richly enjoying,—at 
what a cost of toil and treasure and blood these republican 
institutions ot ours have been founded and built up,—can 
there fail to come home to each one of our hearts a deeper 
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sense of our responsibility as a people and as individuals, for 
upholding, advancing, and transmitting them unimpaired to 
our posterity? The century which has rolled away since the 
scene we commemorate needs no review on this occasion. 
It has made its mark upon our land and written its own his- 
tory on all our memories. The immense increase of our 
population, the vast expansion of our territory, the countless 
productions of our industry, the measureless mass of our 
crops, the magical reduction of our debt, the marvellous 
prosperity of our people, beyond that of all other nations of 
the earth,—all these are things not to boast of; as if they 
were of our own accomplishment, but to recognize and thank 
God for with all our hearts. Nor can we of this generation 
stand here to-day, on this Virginia soil, beneath this October 
sun, without an irrepressible thrill of exultation and thanks- 
giving that we are here as brothers, from the St. John’s to 
the Rio Grande, from the Atlantic to the Pacific,—all con- 
flicts long over, and all causes for conflicts at an end,—fifty 
millions of people, all free and equal, and all recognizing one 
country, one constitution, one flag, to be cherished in every 
heart, to be defended by every hand! 

But it is of our future, not of the past or even of the pres- 
ent, that I would speak in the brief remnant of this address. 
It is not what we have been or what we have done or even 
what we are that weighs on our thoughts at this hour even 
to the point of oppressiveness; but what, what are we to be? 
What is to be the character of a second century of inde- 
pendence for America? What are to be its issues for our- 
selves? What are to be its influences on mankind at large? 
And what can we do, all powerless as we are to pierce the 
clouds which rest upon the future or to penetrate the coun- 
sels of an overruling Providence—what can we do to secure 
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these glorious institutions of ours from decline and fall, that 
other generations may enjoy what we now enjoy and that 
our liberty may indeed be “a liberty to that only which is 
good, just, and honest ”—a “ liberty enlightening the world?” 

We cannot, if we would, conceal from others or from our- | 
selves that all has not gone well with us of late, and that there 
has been and still is in many minds an anxious if not a fear- 
ful looking forwcrd to what is to come. I do not forget 
that other lands have not been exempt from simultaneous 
and even similar troubles with our own, and that a contagion 
of crime and tumult seems to have been sweeping over both 
hemispheres alike. We need not certainly make too much 
of our own discreditable deadlocks at Washington or at 
Albany, while the prime minister of England is heard lament- 
ing that “the greatest and noblest of all representative 
assemblies in the world is in some degree disabled, in some 
degree dishonored, by the abuse of rules intended for the 
defence of liberty.” 

But these have not been the worst signs of our times. It 
was strikingly said by a great moral and religious writer of old 
England in the last century, in .relation to his own land, 
that “between the period of national honor and complete 
degeneracy there is usually an interval of national vanity, 
during which examples of virtue are recounted and admired 
without being imitated.” Oh, let us beware lest we should 
be approaching such an interval in our own history! No one 
will deny that there is enough of recounting and extolling 
the great examples of virtue and valor and patriotism which 
have been left us by our fathers. Voices of admiration and 
eulogy resound throughout the land. Statues and monu- 
ments and obelisks are rising at every corner. There can 
hardly be too many of them. But vice and crime, peculation 
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and embezzlement, bribery, corruption, profligacy, and even 
assassination, alas! stalk our streets and stare up at suck 
memorials unrebuked and unabashed. And are there not 
symptoms of malarias in some of our high places more pes- 
tilent than any that ever emanated from Potomac or even 
Pontine marshes, infecting our whole civil service and taint- 
ing the very life-blood of the nation? 

Let me not exaggerate our dangers or dash the full joy 
of this occasion by suggesting too strongly that there may be 
poison in our cup. But I must be pardoned as one of a past 
generation for dealing with old-fashioned counsels in old- 
fashioned phrases. Profound dissertations on the nature of 
government, metaphysical speculations on the true theory of 
civil liberty, scientific dissections of the machinery of our 
own political system—even were I capable of them—would 
be as inappropriate as they would be worthless. Our reliance 
for the preservation of republican liberty can only ‘be on the 
common-place principles and common-sense maxims which lie 
within the comprehension of the children in our schools or 
of the simplest and least cultured man or woman who wields 
a hammer or who plies a needle. 

The fear of the Lord must still and ever be the beginning 
of our wisdom, and obedience to his commandments the rule 
of our lives. Crime must not go unpunished and vice must 
be stigmatized and rebuked as vice. Human life must be 
held sacred and lawless violence and bloodshed cease to be 
regarded as a redress or remedy for anything. It is not by 
assassinating emperors or presidents that the welfare of man- 
kind or the liberty of the people is to be promoted. Such 
acts ought to be as execrable in the sight of man as they are 
in the sight of God. 

The only one-man power this country has had to tremble 
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at is the power of some wretched miscreant seeking spoils 
but finding none, with a pistol in his hand to neutralize and 
nullify the votes of millions and put a beloved president to 
torture and to death. The rights of the humblest as well 
as of the highest must be respected and enforced. Labor 
in all its departments must be justly remunerated and ele- 
vated and the true dignity of labor recognized. The poor 
must be wisely visited and liberally cared for, so that 
mendicity shall not be tempted into mendacity nor want 
exasperated into crime. The great duties of individual 
citizenship must be conscientiously discharged. Peace, order, 
and the good old virtues of honesty, charity, temperance, and 
industry must be cultivated and reverenced. The purity of 
private life must be cherished and guarded and luxury and 
extravagance discouraged. Polygamy must cease to pollute 
our land. Profligate literature must be scorned and left un- 
purchased. Public opinion must be refined, purified, 
strengthened, and rendered prevailing and imperative by the 
best thoughts and best words which the press, the platform, 
and the pulpit can pour forth, The pen and the tongue 
alike must be exercised under a sense of moral responsibility. 
In a word, the less of government we have by formal laws 
and statutes the more we need and the more we must have of 
individual self-government. 

For, my friends, there must be government of some sort 
and it must be exercised and enforced. Cities and towns 
must make provision for all that relates to cities and towns. 
States, which still and always have duties, which still and 
always have rights, must provide for all that justly relates 
to States. And the general government of the Union must 
exercise its paramount authority over everything of domestic 
or foreign interest which comes within the sphere of its con- 
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stitutional control. Civil service must be reformed. Elec: 
tions and appointments, as Burke said, must be made “as 
to a sacred function and not as to a pitiful job.” | 

The elective franchise must be everywhere protected. 
Public credit must be maintained in city, State, and nation 
at every sacrifice. Neither a gold nor a silver currency, nor 
both conjoined—neither monometallisms nor bimetallisms— 
ean form any substitute for the honesty and good faith which 
are the basis of an enduring public credit. Our independent 
judicial system, with all the rights and duties of the jury- 
box, must be respected and upheld. The army and the navy 
must be adequately maintained for the defence of our coasts, 
and commerce, and boundaries, and the militia not neglected 
for domestic exigencies; but peace at home and abroad must 
still and ever be the aim and end of all our preparations for 
war. Above all, the Union—“ the Union in any event,” as 
Washington said—must be preserved! 

But let me add at once that, with a view to all these ends 
and as the indispensable means of promoting and securing 
them all, universal education, without distinction of race, 
must be encouraged, aided, and enforced. The elective fran- 
chise can never be taken away from any of those to whom 
it has once been granted, but we can and must make educa- 
tion co-extensive with the elective franchise; and it must be 
done without delay as a measure of self-defence and with the 
general co-operation of the authorities and of the people of 
the whole country. 

One half of our country during the last ten or fifteen years 
has been opened for the first time to the introduction and 
establishment of free common schools, and there is not wealth 
enough at present in that region to provide for this great 
necessity. “Two millions of.children without the means 
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ef instruction” was the estimate of the late Dr. Sears im 
1879. 

Every year brings another installment of brutal ignorance 
to the polls to be the subject of cajolement, deception, cor- 


_ ruption, or intimidation. Here, here is our greatest danger 


for the future. The words of our late lamented President 
in his inaugural come to us to-day with redoubled emphasis 
| rom that unclosed grave on the lake: “All the constitutional 
power of the nation and of the States and all the volunteer 
forces of the people should be summoned to meet this dan- 
ger by the saving influence of universal education.” No 
drought or flood or conflagration, no succession of droughts 
or floods or conflagrations can be so disastrous to our 
material wealth as this periodical influx, these annual 
inundations of ignorance, to our moral and political welfare. 
Every year, every day of delay increases the difficulty of 
meeting the danger. Slavery is but half abolished, emanci- 
pation is but half completed, while millions of freemen with 
votes in their hands are left without education. Justice to 
them, the welfare of the States in which they live, the safety 
of the whole Republic, the dignity of the elective franchise 
alike demand that the still remaining bonds of ignorance 
shall be unloosed and broken and the minds as well as the 
bodies of the emancipated go free! — 

I know whereof I speak; and have certainly given time 
enough and thought enough to the subject for fourteen years 
past in my relations to a great Southern trust, to learn at least 
what that trust has done, what it can do, and what it cannot 
do. It has been thus far, as a voice crying in the wilderness, 
—calling on the people of the South to undertake the great 


_ work for themselves and preparing the way for its successful 


prosecution. It may be looked back upon one of these days, 
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if not now, as the little leaven which has leavened the whole 
lump. 

But the whole lump must be kneaded and molded and 
worked over with unceasing activity and energy by every 
town, village, and district, for itself, or there will be no suffi- 
cient bread for the hungry and famished masses. And there 
must be aids and appropriations and endowments by cities and 
States, and by the nation at large through its public lands, if 
in no other way, and to an amount compared with which the 
gift of George Peabody—munificent as it was for an individ- 
ual benefactor—is but as the small dust of the balance. 

It is itself one of the great rights of a free people to be 
educated and trained up from childhood to that ability to 
govern themselves which is the largest element in republican 
self-government, and without which all self-government must 
be a failure and a farce here and everywhere. It is indeed 
primarily a right of our children and they are not able to en- 
force and vindicate it for themselves. But let us beware of 
subjecting ourselves to the ineffable reproach of robbing the 
children of their bread and casting it before dogs, by wasting 
untold millions on corrupt or extravagant projects, and starv- 
. ing our common schools. The whole field of the Union is 
now open to education and the whole field of the Union must 
be occupied. Free governments must stand or fall with free 
schools. These and these alone can supply the firm founda- 
tion; and that foundation must at this very moment be ex- 
tended and strengthened and rendered immovable and inde- 
structible, like that of the gigantic obelisk at Washington, if 
the boasted fabric of liberty for which this victory cleared 
the ground is not to settle and totter and crumble. 

Tell me not that I am indulging in truisms. I know they 
are truisms; but they are better—a thousand-fold better— 
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than nihilisms or communisms or Fenianisms, or any of the 
other isms which are making such headway in supplanting 
them. No advanced thought, no mystical philosophy, no glit- 
tering abstractions, no swelling phrases about freedom,—not 
even science with all its marvellous inventions and discoveries, 
—can help us much in sustaining this Republic. Still less 
can any Godless theories of Creation, or any infidel attempts 
to rule out the Redeemer from his rightful supremacy in our 
hearts, afford us any hope of security. That way lies 
despair. 

Commonplace truths, old familiar teachings, the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Sermon on the Mount, the Farewell Address 
of Washington, honesty, virtue, patriotism, universal educa- 
tion, are what the world most needs in these days and our 
own part of the world as much as any other part. Without 
these we are lost. With these and with the blessing of God, 
which is sure to follow them, a second century of our Repub- 
lic may be confidently looked forward to; and those who shall 
gather on this field a hundred years hence shall then exult, 
as we are now exulting in the continued enjoyment of the 
free institutions bequeathed to us by our fathers, and in honor- 
ing the memories of those who have sustained them. 

It is matter of record, fellow citizens, that on the day after 
the surrender here had taken place, Washington issued his 
general order congratulating the army on the glorious event. 
That order concluded as follows: 


“ Divine service is to be performed to-morrow in the several 
brigades and divisions. The commander-in-chief recommends 
that the troops not on duty should universally attend with the 
seriousness of deportment and gratitude of heart which the 
recognition of such reiterated and astonishing interpositions 
of Providence demand of us,” 
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‘Accordingly, on Sunday, the 21st of October, the vari- 
ous divisions were drawn up in the field to offer “to the 
Lord of Hosts, the God of Battles,” says the journalist 
Thacher, “ their grateful homage for the preservation of our 
lives through the dangers of the siege, and for the important 
event with which Divine Providence has seen fit to crown our 
efforts.” 

The joyful tidings reached Philadelphia by the hand of 
Colonel Tilghman, at midnight of the 23d, and the next morn- 
ing were formally communicated to Congress when resolu- 
tions were passed on motion of Mr. Randolph of Virginia, of 
which the very first was as follows: 

“Resolved, That Congress will at two o’clock this day go 
in procession to the Dutch Lutheran Church and return thanks 
to Almighty God for crowning the allied arms of the United 
States and France with success by the surrender of the whole 
British army under the command of the Earl of Cornwallis.” 

Two days only intervened when, on the 26th, a solemn 
proclamation was issued by Congress, acknowledging “ the 
influence of Divine Providence in raising up for us a power- 
ful ally;” and praying God “to protect and prosper that il- 
lustrious ally and to favor our united exertions for the speedy 
establishment of a safe, honorable, and lasting peace.” 

In France the tidings were received with a similar recogni- 
tion of the Divine aid; and orders were sent out at once by 
the king for a solemn Te Deum of thanksgiving by his 
troops in America. The king himself wrote a special letter 
to Rochambeau, signed by his own hand and dated at Ver- 
sailles, 26th of November, 1781, concluding with these im- 
pressive words: 

“Tn calling these events to the mind and acknowl- 


edging how much the abilities of General Washington, 
your talents, those of the general officers employed under the 
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orders of you both, and the valor of the troops, have rendered 
this campaign glorious, my chief design is to inspire the 
hearts of all as well as mine with the deepest gratitude to- 
wards the Author of all prosperity; and in the intention of 
addressing my supplication to him for the continuation of 
his divine protection, I have written to the archbishops and 
bishops of my kingdom to cause Te Deum to be sung in the 
churches of their dioceses; and I address this letter to inform 
you that I desire it may be likewise sung in the town or camp 
where you may be with the corps of troops the command of 
which has been entrusted to you, and that you would give 
orders that the ceremony be performed with all the public 
rejoicings used in similar cases, in which I beg of God to keep 
you in his holy protection.” 


All France, as well as all America, was thus ringing and 
resounding with, the praise of God for our great deliverance. 

“ Not unto us, not unto us,” was the emotion and the 
utterance of the whole’ American people, and of all who 
sympathized with the American people at that day; and 
“ Not unto us, not unto us, but unto thy name be the praise,” 
must still be the emotion and the utterance of us all as we 
contemplate the completed century of republican liberty 
which that day ushered in. 

Commemorative columns and splendid ceremonials are fit 
tributes of gratitude to the mortal or immortal men of our 
own land and of other lands who were the instruments of 
achieving our independence. But “Glory to God in the 
highest ” must swell up from every true heart and lip at this 
hour for what Washington well called “the reiterated and 
astonishing interpositions” which not only carried us 
through the Revolution triumphantly, but which, during the 
century which has succeeded it, have overruled so wonder- 
fully to our permanent welfare events which to human eyes 
seemed fatal to our prosperity and peace. 
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The great French historian and statesman, Guizot, has re- 
minded us in that popular history of his own land to which 
he devoted the last labors of his life, that in 1776, before 
the Declaration of Independence, “the Virginians had 
adopted at the close of their proclamations the proudly signifi- 
cant phrase ‘ God save the liberties of America!’” Let that 
Virginia phrase be the fervent phrase of us all in all time to 
come; and let the legend we have stamped upon our coin 
and inserted in the very eagle’s beak, be indelibly impressed 
on every patriotic heart,—“ In God we trust.” 

Fellow citizens of the United States,—citizens of the old 
thirteen of the Revolution and citizens of the new twenty-five 
whose stars are now glittering with no inferior lustre in our 
glorious galaxy,—yes, and citizens of the still other States 
which I dare not attempt to number, but which are destined 
at no distant period to be evolyed from our imperial Texas 
and Territories,—I hail you all as brothers to-day and call 
upon you all as you advance in successive generations to 
stand fast in the faith of the fathers and to uphold and main- 
tain unimpaired the matchless institutions which are now 
ours: “ You are the advanced guard of the human race; 
you have the future of the world,” said Madame de Staél 
to a distinguished American, recalling with pride what 
France had done for us at Yorktown. 

Let us lift ourselves to a full sense of such a responsi- 
bility for the progress of freedom in other lands as well as 
in our own. It is not ours to intervene for the redress of 
grievances or for the establishment of independence else- 


where, as France did here, with fleets and armies. But we — 


can and must intervene—and we are intervening daily and — 


hourly for better or worse—by the influence and the force 
of our example. Next, certainly, to promoting the greatest 
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good of the greatest number at home the supreme mission 
of our country is to hold up before the eyes of all mankind 
a practical, well-regulated, successful system of free, con- 
stitutional government, purely administered and loyally sup 
ported,— giving assurance and furnishing proof that true 
liberty is not incompatible with the maintenance of order, 
with obedience to law, and with a lofty standard of political 
and social virtue. Every failure here, every degree of fail- 
ure here, through insubordination or discord, through de- 
moralization, corruption, or crime, throws back the cause of 
freedom everywhere and presents our country as a warn- 
ing instead of as an encouragement to the liberal tendencies 
of other governments and other lands. We cannot escape 
from the responsibility of this great intervention of Ameri- 
can example; and it involves nothing less than the hope or 
the despair of the ages! 

Let us strive, then, to aid and advance the liberty of the 
world in the only legitimate way in our power by patriotic 
fidelity and devotion in upholding, illustrating, and adorn- 
ing our own free institutions. “ Spartam nactus es; Hane 
ezorna!” There is no limit to our prosperity and welfare 
if we are true to those institutions. We have nothing now 
to fear except from ourselves. There is no boundary line 
for separating us without cordons of custom-houses and 
garrisons of standing armies which would change the whole 
character of those institutions. 

We are one by the configuration of nature and by the 
strong impress of art,—inextricably intertwined by the lay 
of our land, the run of our rivers, the chain of our lakes, and 
the iron network of our crossing and recrossing and ever 
multiplying and still advancing tracks of trade and travel. 
We are one by the memories of our fathers. We are one 
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by the hopes of our children. We are one by a constitution 
and a Union which have not only survived the shock of 
foreign and of civil war but have stood the abeyance of al- 
most all administration, while the whole people were waiting 
breathless, in alternate hope and fear, for the issues of an - 
execrable crime. ; 

We are one—bound together afresh—by the electric 
chords of sympathy and sorrow, vibrating and thrilling, day 
by day of the livelong summer through every one of our 
hearts for our basely wounded and bravely suffering Presi- 
dent,—bringing us all down on our knees together in. com- 
mon supplications for his life, and involving us all at last in 
a common flood of grief at his death! 

I cannot forget that as, I left President Garfield after a 
friendly visit at the executive mansion last May, his parting 
words to me were, “ Yes, I shall be with you at Yorktown.” 
We all miss him and mourn him here to-day; and not only 
the rulers and people of all nations have united with us in 
paying homage to his memory, but nature herself, I had al- 
most said, has seemed to sympathize in our sorrow,—giving 
us ashes for beauty and parched and leaden leaves on all 
our forests, instead of their wonted autumn glories of crim- 
son and gold. But I dare not linger amid festive scenes like 
these, on that great affliction, which has added indeed “ an- 
other hallowed name to the historical inheritance of our 
Republic,” but which has thrown a pall of deepest tragedy 
upon the falling curtain of our first century. Oh, let not 
its influences be lost upon us for the century to come, but 
let this very field, consecrated heretofore by a great sur- 
render of foreign foes, be hereafter associated also with the 
nobler surrender to each other of all our old sectional ani- 
mosities and prejudices and let us be one henceforth 
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and always, in mutual regard, conciliation, and affec- 
tion! 

Go on, hand in hand, O States, never to be disunited! 
Be the praise and the heroic song of all posterity! Joim your 
invincible might to do worthy and godlike deeds! And then 
—But I will not add, as John Milton added, in closing his 
inimitable appeal on Reformation in England, two centuries 
and a half ago—“ A cleaving curse be his inheritance to 
all generations who seek to break your Union!” No impre- 
cations or anathemas shall escape my lips on this auspicious 
day. Let me rather invoke, as I devoutly and fervently 
do, the choicest and richest blessings of heaven on those who 
shall do most in all time to come to preserve our beloved 
country in unity, peace, and concord! 

£ 
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SPEECH ON THE COMPROMISE BILL 


DELIVERED IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE, JULY 22, 1848 


AM admonished, Mr. President, by the whisperings within 
these walls that we are to be pressed to a decision of 
this great question at the present sitting. If therefore 

I would offer any suggestions which will control my vote and 
command my action, I must embrace the present as the only 
opportunity. 

The question which we are now called upon to decide is 
of momentous importance. Yet from its decision I have no 
disposition to shrink. It is indeed startling that in the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century—in this model republic, with 


the sun of liberty shining upon us, and while the governments 
(6667) 
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of Europe are tottering to their base from the lights reflected 
from our own, and while they are striking down the shackles 
of tyranny over the minds of men—we have been gravely 
discussing the proposition whether we will not create by law 
the institution of human slavery in Territories now free. 

Such in direct terms has been the question which we have 
had before us; such is the issue in fact now. Sophistry can- 
not evade it—metaphysics cannot escape it. If there have 
been those who have heretofore believed a discussion of this 
matter premature, all, or nearly all, have declared a willing- 
ness to meet the issue when it should be practically pre- 
sented. 

That crisis is now upon us, and as men faithfully repre- 
senting the constituencies who have sent us here, we must 
meet it. I had hoped—nay, I had believed—that there were 
those common grounds of concession, union, and harmony, 
dictated by a lofty patriotism, upon which all would meet 
and by which we would settle this vexed question. Of all 
things, I have been desirous that we might be able to arrive 
at such a decision of this matter as would quiet the public 
mind and be just to all the people of all the States. 

The character of the debate connected directly with this 
subject within the last few weeks must necessarily associate 
itself with the question immediately before us for our de- 
cision. This bill sprang from that discussion. They are one 
and the same. That was a bill for the establishment of a 
government for the Territory of Oregon. This includes also 
the Territories of California and New Mexico. As there 
is no connection in these matters T had hoped to have seen 
each bill presented by itself—to stand upon its own merits, 
or fall upon its demerits. The Senate has decided that they 
shall not be separated and we must meet it as it is presented, 
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I will state the reasons why I am compelled to withhold from 
it my vote. 

We have acquired the Territories over which this bill ex- 
tends. They are embraced within the Union and it now be- 
comes our duty to legislate for them. It is proper and just 
that we should extend over them the laws of our country 
and adopt such other legislation as the case shall demand. It 
is a solemn and responsible trust committed to our hands. 

We are about to shape and mold the character of these 
Territories which in time shall become a mighty empire. 
Their destiny is in our hands; the responsibility is upon us. 
Whether that country shall present all the elements of a free 
government in which man is elevated as an intellectual and 
moral being, or whether the despotism of slavery shall im- 
print its soil, are matters depending entirely upon us. Let 
wisdom guide us in the path of duty and let not the light 
of the past be lost upon us in our action. We must act; 
it now presents a point from which no man can shrink. The 
issue cannot be avoided; and let no one imagine that an in- 
telligent public can doubt as to the character of that issue. 
No matter in what form presented it will be clearly under- 
stood. 

True, the bill, like the proposition discussed by the Senate, 
does not profess to establish slavery by law. It leaves it to 
extend itself by the “ silent operation ” of the law without re- 
striction. It does not guarantee it; but will it not permit it? 

And after it has found an existence will it not demand a 
guarantee? Thus, without inhibition, will it not become cer- 
tain and fixed by the process of time? Is it too much that 
freedom of the soil shall be asked and demanded from this 
aggressive march of slavery? 

I solemnly believe that this bill will allow of the extension 
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of slavery as certainly as if it created it im express words. 
The bill, as I understand it, concedes practically all that the 
ultra doctrines of the South demand, or will in its operations 
end in that. Let us, then, erect a barrier to this tide of 
moral evil. 

With such a bill as this, I cannot hesitate to give the aid 
of my voice and my vote to arrest it. To know and under- 
stand the views of those who sustain it will enable us to judge 
of its merits. The public mind will be startled through all 
the North; it will thrill through all the country like an elec- 
tric shock, that the acquisition of territory from a foreign 
power necessarily subjects it to the institution of slavery— 
that the flag of this Union carries that institution with it 
wherever it floats. 

This is a new principle in the doctrines of slavery propa- 
gandism. It is not the doctrine of the founders of the repub- 
lic. Democracy has been called progressive, but my word for 
it, she goes along in the old-fashioned stage-coach style, while 
this doctrine of slavery propagandism has mounted the rail- 
road cars, if it has not assumed the speed of electricity. 

I repeat, that it will startle the North when it is known 
that it is gravely discussed here that the constitution of the 
United States, whenever it extends over territory which we 
may acquire, carries with it and establishes the institution; 
that it in fact abrogates the laws of the free and gives instead 
the power of servitude. 

This is a doctrine of a later day. It is not the doctrine 
that accords with the sterling patriotism of the founders of 
our republic. Far from it! While such are the views of 
ageressive slavery which are promulgated here, it makes our 
path of duty as clear as sunlight. We must prevent this tide, 
by positive law, from spreading over our free soil. This ex- 
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traordinary demand of this power leaves us but one course 
to pursue. We shall be faithless to ourselves—faithless to 
those we represent—faithless to our country, the age in 
which we live, and the principles of Christianity, if we falter. 
We have but to press on; and if, from any or various in- 
fluences which shall be brought to bear against us, we shall 
not suceed, or shall suffer a partial defeat, yet— 


** Truth crushed to earth shall rise again— 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
While Error, wounded, writhes in pain 

And dies amid its worshippers.” 


‘While I do not admit the force or justice of these demands 
so pertinaciously insisted upon, yet they must be met or they 
will be certain to prevail. In my judgment these doctrines 
are not deduced from the constitution, but are in derogation 
of its letter and spirit; that instrument is in all its terms and 
in all its scope an anti-slavery instrument. It was conceived, 
it was enacted, it was approved by the States of this Union, 
not in the spirit of extension or creation of slavery, but in a 
spirit which looked to the future emancipation of the slave 
in this country. It looked not to the extension of the insti- 
tution but to the time when this anomaly in our system of 
government should cease to exist. 

I do not propose to follow gentlemen who have discussed 
this point at length nor do I propose to detain the Senate 
with the views and opinions which I entertain and which I 
have drawn from the constitution and which have brought 
my mind to a different conclusion. 

It is necessary, however, that I state briefly my views; 
that I state the points without attempting to elaborate them. 
I deny, then, utterly and entirely this new doctrine which 
has been presented to us, that the constitution of the United 
States contains within its provisions a power to extend and 
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establish over territory now free the institution of slavery. 
If I understand the argument upon which it is based, it is 
simply this: that these Territories are the property of the 
people of the United States; that as such they are open to 
settlement by all the people of the United States; and that 
as the constitution recognized the institution of slavery at its 
adoption, it therefore authorizes the institution in those Ter- 
ritories which belong to the United States and in which the 
people of the United States may wish to reside with their 
slaves. The constitution does recognize slavery as existing, 
but it does not create or establish it. 
Article I, section 2, says: 


“ Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be included within the 
Union, according to their respective numbers, which shall 
be determined by adding to the whole number of free per- 
sons including those bound to service for a term of years and 
excluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of all other per- 
sons.” 


This, surely, is not establishing slavery by the constitu- 
tion; it makes slaves a basis of representation and taxation. 
That is all. But in another place the constitution declares, 
Article IV, section 2: 


“No person held to service or labor in one State by the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of 
any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such ser- 
vice or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party 
to whom such service or labor may be due.” 


From these extracts it would seem to be perfectly clear 
that the constitution does not create or establish; it only re- 
cognizes a class of persons held to service in the States by 
“ the laws thereof,” not by virtue of the constitution. That 
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clause when fairly construed is only an inhibition upon the 
free States, that they shall not pass laws to prevent the 
-owners of slaves from reclaiming them. The argument that 
slavery is recognized by the constitution is used as equivalent 
to establishing. The laws of the State support and maintain 
it, not the constitution. It is a State institution, resting on 
the local law of the State, without the aid, without the sup- 
port, without the maintenance of the constitution in any way 
whatever. 

Yet in the face of all this it is contended and attempted 
to be proved by metaphysical reasoning that the constitution 
extends beyond the States in which slavery is established; 
that it carries it into free Territories and guarantees it there. 
Can this be so? and if so, where will the power end? If the 
institution is one which has its foundation in the constitu- 
tion and not one resting upon laws of the States, where is 
the limit to its extension? What is the next step in the ap- 
plication of the argument? After you have overrun your 
Territories what power can prevent the slave-holder from 
coming into the free State with his slaves? 

If his right is a constitutional one; if he rests his claim 
there and is correct, a State law could not affect him, be- 
cause it would be in conflict with the constitution. I cannot 
see how this conclusion can be avoided. If the premises are 
correct that result must follow. 

But I neither admit the premises nor the conclusion. The 
constitution gives no right, it creates no right; it merely 
recognizes a right which is created by the laws of the State. 
That it is a local institution there can be no doubt. The 
courts of nearly all the States have so decided. Authorities 
to any extent could be cited; they are familiar to all. The 
moment a slave goes beyond the limits of the State where 
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slavery exists he becomes free. It must therefore look’ 
alone to local laws for its support. 

I hold that the constitution, in and of itself, by its ex- 
press language authorizes Congress to inhibit this imstitu- 
tion in our Territories. I hold that the article in the consti- 
tution which gives to Congress the power to make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting its Territories, includes full 
and absolute authority over this whole matter. What is the 
language of this clause of the constitution ? 

“Congress shall have power to dispose of, and make all 


meedful rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property of the United States.” 


What is this grant of power? 

1. Congress may dispose of its public domain. 

2. It may make “all needful rules and regulations re- 
specting the territory~ or other property of the United 
States.” 

To dispose of is to give, grant, or convey the public lands; 
but to make all needful rules and regulations implies and 
carries with it full and ample power of legislation in all 
cases where the constitution does not otherwise prohibit. 
There can be no doubt as to the meaning of the terms “ rules 
and regulations.” The constitution itself interprets them. 
'A law is defined to be “a rule of action prescribed by the 
supreme power in the State.” The constitution gives Con- 
gress power to “regulate commerce ”—to make “ rules con- 
cerning captures ”—“ to make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces.” 

It also provides that persons escaping from one State into 
another shall not be discharged from service in “ conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein.” In this case both. 
terms are used—“ all needful rules and regulations ”—to 
give the widest scope to the power. But it is said that the 
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concluding words in the clause quoted—“ or other property ” 
—limit and confine our legislation over the territory to the 
same as property. 

Grant .hat our Territories are denominated as property, 
whether inhabited or not, does ~ot the same power exist 
to pass all needful rules and regulations for its settlement 
and its final admission into the Union as a State? The power 
is clearly within the scope and meaning of that clause. 

The history of the manner in which that clause became a 
part of the constitution would settle the question if there 
could be a reasonable doubt. In the articles of confedera- 
tion by which the States were united before the constitution 
was formed no such power was found. This grant of power 
was therefore made in the forming of the constitution for 
the purpose of giving Congress the power. The doings of 
the convention and the declarations of Mr. Madison are 
clear upon this point. 

But, aside from this view of the case we have the unin- 
terrupted use of the power by the general government for 
about sixty years. Hardly a Congress has existed which has 
not acted upon this power, from 1787 to this time. This 
power has been exercised by Washington, Jefferson, Jack- 
son, and Van Buren. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has settled this question. Congress has already exer- 
cised the power and that power has been declared valid by 
the Supreme Court. In 1 Peters’ Rep., 543, Chief Justice 
Marshall says: 

“Whatever may be the source whence this power is de- 
rived the possession of it is unquestionable.” 

Tn 5th Peters’ Rep., 44, again the court says: 


“Rules and regulations respecting the Territories of the 
United States necessarily include complete jurisdiction.” 
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Again the power is contained in the bill upon which we 
are acting. It continues the laws of Oregon in force for 
three months after the meeting of the legislature. It pro- 
vides, in the Territories of California and New Mexico, that 
the legislative power shall not pass any laws on the subject 
of religion or slavery. Here we use the power in its broadest 
sense. We inhibit the use or exercise of any power on 
either of said subjects, and some others. 

Could there be any doubt still remaining, and if we had no 
grant of power in the constitution at all there would yet be 
another source from which we must gather it. If the con- 
stitution was silent, as it is not, yet under that power which 
we can acquire we could most certainly govern. It matters 
little where you find the power to acquire; if you do acquire 
you must have the power to govern. The first is the major, 
the second is the minor proposition. It would not be good 
sense to contend that we have a power to acquire public 
domain and yet could not pass needful rules and regulations 
for its government. The case, when stated, is its own best 
argument. The sovereignty to acquire must contain the 
lesser power to govern. 

These are briefly the reasons which force conviction upon 
my mind. Casuists have been known to deny their own ex- 
istence ‘and satisfactorily to prove it to their own minds. 
That may be a plausible and a practical doctrine when con- 
trasted with the one that we have no power to govern our 
Territories. It is “too late” at the noon of the nineteenth 
century to deny that right or for us to avoid the duty of 
acting. 

Having the power to act, what is the responsible duty 
which I feel imposed upon me? (for I speak for none other). 
It is that I should exert all the power which the constitution 
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gives to exclude the institution of slavery from our Terri- 
tories now free, because it is a social, moral, and political 
evil. That such is its character needs no argument to prove. 
They are conceded facts—supported by the declarations and 
admonitions of the best and wisest men of the South— 

“In thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.’ 


I would resist that introduction of that institution in jus- 
tice to a superior race of men—men who are capable of a 
higher state of social and political refinement. I would in- 
stitute such governments as are best calculated to advance the 
true interests of our own Caucasian race and not degrade the 
dignity of labor by fastening upon it the incubus of slavery. 
I would resist it because I would not invoke or use the name 
of Democracy to strike down, as with the iron mace of a 
despot, the principles of social equality and freedom. [I 
would not profane the sacred name of freedom while using it 
to impose a tyranny upon the minds or persons of men. Jef 
ferson has said that “ God has no attribute which can take 
sides with us in such a cause.” The eloquent Pinckney has 
declared, “ That the earth itself, which teems with profusion 
under the cultivating hand of the free-born laborer, shrinks 
into barrenness from the contaminating sweat of the slave.” 

Sir, my course is a plain one and clear from all doubt. 
Our position is unquestionable. We stand in defence of free 
soil and resist aggressive slavery. And we demand enact- 
ments for the protection of free soil against this aggression. 
We will not disturb that institution but we will stand in de- 
fence of the freedom of our soil as right in principle and 
beneficial to free white labor in all parts of our common 
country. 


COUNT CAVOUR 


OUNT CAMILLO BENSO DI CAVOUR was born at Turin in 1810. At ten 
years of age he was sent toa military academy, where he gave especial at- 
tention to mathematics. At the age of sixteen he obtained a commission in the 
Engineers, which he resigned in 1831. During the next sixteen years he 
remained in private life, devoting himself to the promotion of his country’s 
material interests, particularly in agriculture. He introduced great improve- 
ments on the estates of his family, and was one of the founders of the Agricul- 
tural Society at Piedmont in 1841. In the erection of manufactories and in the 
furtherance of railways he tooka leading part. Toward the end of 1847.Cavour, 
in conjunction with some friends, started at Turin a newspaper to be the organ 
of their moderaie liberal opinions, and took a seat in the legislative chamber as 
one of the members for the capital. From 1850 to 1852 he was an active mem- 
ber of Azeglio’s administration, and from the last-named year until his death iz 
1861 Cavour was, except for a short interval, the Prime Minister and virtual 
ruler of Sardinia. It was he who brought about the alliance of his country 
with the Western powers against Russia, and thereby secured her admission to 
the Congress subsequently held at Paris. In the autumn of 1858, at Plom- 
biéres, he concerted with the French Emperor the programme of the war 
against Austria which took place in 1859. After the peace of Villafranca he 
80 managed as to avoid a collision with France or Austria, while giving time 
for public opinion in Central and Southern Italy to declare itself in favor of 
union under Victor Emmanuel. Scarcely, however, had he seen the dream of 
his youth fulfilled in, a united Italy than he died, after a few days’ illness, in 
June, 1861. Cavour may not have been eloquent in the ordinary acceptation 
of the term, but, if the force of words is to be measured by their effect upon 
the will and conduct of men, he was one of the most powerful speakers that 
ever lived. 


ROME AND ITALY 


OME should be the capital of Italy. There can be 
no solution of the Roman question without the ac- 
ceptance of this premise by Italy and by all Eu- 

rope. If any one could conceive of a united Italy with 
any degree of stability, and without Rome for its capital, 
IT would declare the Roman question difficult, if not im- 
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possible, of solution. And why have we the right, the | 


duty of insisting that Rome shall be united to Italy? 
Because without Rome as the capital of Italy, Italy can- 
not exist. 

This truth being felt instinctively by all Italians, being 
asserted abroad by ali who judge Italian affairs impartially, 
needs no demonstration, but is upheld by the judgment of 
the nation. 


And yet, gentlemen, this truth is susceptible of a very | 
simple proof. Italy has still much to do before it will rest | 


upon a stable basis; much to do in solving the grave prob- 


lems raised by her unification; much to do im overcoming © 


all the obstacles which time-honored traditions oppose to 


this great undertaking. And if this end must be com- | 


passed, it is essential that there be no cause of dissidence, 


of failure. Until the question of the capital of Italy is | 


determined, there will be endless discords among the dif- 
ferent provinces. 

It is easy to understand how persons of good faith, cul- 
tured and talented, are now suggesting, some on historical, 
some on artistic grounds, and also for many other reasons, 
the advisability of establishing the capital in some other 
city of Italy. Such a discussion is quite comprehensible 
now, but if Italy already had her capital in Rome, do you 
think this question would be even possible? Assuredly 
aot. Hven those who are now opposed to transferring the 
capital to Rome, if it were once established there, would 
not dream of removing it. Therefore, it is only by pro- 
claiming Rome the capital of Italy that we can put an end 
to these dissensions among ourselves. 

I am grieved that men of eminence, men of genius, men 
who have rendered glorious servieé to the cause of Italian 
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unity, should drag this question into the field of debate, 
and there discuss it with (dare ] say it) puerile arguments. 
The question of the capital, gentlemen, is not determined 
by climate, by topography, nor even by strategical consid- 
erations. If these things affected the selection, I think I 
may safely say that London would not be the capital of 
England, nor, perhaps, Paris of France. The selection of 
the capital is determined by great moral reasons. It is the 
will of the people that decides this question touching them 
so closely. 

In Rome, gentlemen, are united all the circumstances, 
whether historic, intellectual, or moral, that should deter- 
mine the site of the capital of a great state. Rome is the 
only city with traditions not purely local. The entire his- 
tory of Rome from the time of Cesar to the present day is 
the history of a city whose importance reaches far beyond 
her confines; of a city destined to be one of the capitals 
of the world. Convinced, profoundly convinced, of this 
truth, I feel constrained to declare it solemnly to you and 
to the nation, and I feel bound to appeal in this matter to 
the patriotism of every citizen of Italy, and to the repre- 
sentatives of her most eminent cities that discussions may 
cease, and that he who represents the nation before other 
powers may be able to proclaim that the necessity of hav- 
ing Rome as the capital is recognized by all the nation. I 
think I am justified in making this appeal even to those 
who, for reasons which I respect, differ with me on this 
point. Yet more; I can assume no Spartan indifference 
in the matter. I say frankly that it will be a deep grief 
to me to tell my native city that she must renounce reso- 
lutely and definitively all hope of being the seat of gov- 
ernment. Lannie 
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Yes, gentlemen, as far as I am personally concerned, it 
is no pleasure to go to Rome. Having little artistic taste, — 
I feel sure that in the midst of the splendid monuments of 
ancient and modern Rome I will lament the plain and un- 
poetic streets of my native town. But one thing I can say 
with confidence; knowing the character of my fellow-citi- 
zens; knowing from actual facts how ready they have al- 
ways been to make the greatest sacrifices for the sacred 
cause of Italy; knowing their willingness to make sacri- 
fices when their city was invaded by the enemy and their 
promptness and energy in its defence; knowing all this, i 
have no fear that they will not uphold me when, in their 
name and as their deputy, I say that Turin is ready to 
make this great sacrifice in the interests of united Italy. 

I am comforted by the hope—I may even say the cer- 
tainty—that when Italy shall have established the seat of 
government in the Hternal City, she will not be ungrateful 
to this land which was the cradle of liberty; to this land 
in which was sown that germ of independence which, ma- 
turing rapidly and branching out, has now reached forth 
its tendrils from Sicily to the Alps. 

I have said and I repeat: Rome, and Rome only, should 
be the capital of Italy. 

But here begin the difficulties of the problem. We 
must go to Rome, but there are two conditions: we must 
go there in concert with France, otherwise the union of 
Rome with the rest of Italy will be interpreted by the 
great mass of Catholics, within Italy and without, as 
the signal of the slavery of the Church. We must go, 
therefore, to Rome in such a way that the true independ- 
ence of the Pontiff will not be diminished. We must go 
to Rome, but the civil power must not extend to spiritual 
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things. These are the two conditions that must be fulfilled 
if this united Italy is to exist. 

As to the first, it would be folly, in the present condi- 
tion of affairs in Hurope, to think of going to Rome in the 
face of the opposition of France. Yet more: even if, 
through events which I believe improbable and impos- 
sible, France were reduced to a condition which forbade 
material interference with our actions, we should none the 
less avoid uniting Rome to the rest of Italy, if, by {so 
doing, we caused loss to our allies. 

We have contracted a great debt toward France. Ido 
not claim that the narrow moral code which affects indi- 
vidual actions should be applied ad lteram to interna- 
tional relations. Still there are certain moral principles 
which even nations may not violate with impunity. 

I know that many diplomats profess contrary views. 
I remember hearing a famous Austrian statesman ap- 
plauded a few years ago when he laughingly declared 
that in a short time Austria would astound Europe by 
her ingratitude to Russia. As a matter of fact, Austria 
kept her word; you already know, and if you do not, I 
can testify to the fact, that at the Congress of Paris no 
power showed more hostility to Russia nor tried harder 
to aggravate the conditions of peace than Austria, whose 
sword had done nothing toward imposing peace upon her 
old ally. But, gentlemen, the violation of that great moral 
principle did not go unpunished. After a few years Rus- 


_ sia had her revenge, and we should be glad of it, for I do 


not hesitate to attribute to the unforgotten ingratitude of 
Austria the facility with which friendly relations were es- 
tablished between Russia and ourselves, relations now un- 


fortunately interrupted, but, I hope, without changing the 
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feelings of Russia for italy, and without any alteration of 


the sympathy for us which has always dwelt in the bosom 
of the Czar. 

Gentlemen, we have an even graver motive for co-op- 
erating with France. When, in 1859, we invoked French 
aid, when the emperor consented to descend into Italy at 
the head of his legions, he made no secret of his pledges 
to the court of Rome. We accepted his aid without pro- 
test against those pledges. Now, after reaping such ad- 
vantages from that alliance, we can protest against the 
pledges only to a certain point. But then, you will ob- 
ject, the solution of the Roman question is impossible! 

I answer: if the second of our conditions is fulfilled, 
the first will offer few obstacles. That is, if we can so act 
that the reunion of Rome to Italy does not cause alarm to 
Catholic society. . By Catholic society I mean the great 
mass of people who profess religious belief from convic- 
tion and not for political ends, and who are free from 
vulgar prejudices. If, I say, we can persuade the great 
mass of Catholics that the uniting of Rome to Italy can 
be accomplished without sacrificing the liberty of the 
Church, the problem will, I think, be solved. 

We must not deceive ourselves; there are many who, 
while not prejudiced against Italy nor against liberal ideas, 
yet fear that if Rome were united to Italy, the seat of ltal- 
ian government established there and the king seated in 
the Quirinal, the Pontiff would lose both dignity and in- 
dependence; they fear that the Pope, instead of being the 
head of Catholicism, would be reduced to the rank of 
grand almoner or head chaplain. 

If these fears were well founded, if the fall of the 
temporal power would really have this consequence, I 
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would not hesitate to say that the union of Rome to the 
Italian State would be fatal not only to Catholicism but to 
the existence of Italy itself. Yet, further, 1 can imagine 
no greater misfortune for a cultured people than to see in 
the hands of its rulers not only the civil but also the re- 
ligious power. 

The history of centuries proves to us that wherever this 
union was consummated, civilization immediately ceased to 
advance and, therefore, necessarily began to retrograde; the 
most detestable of despotisms followed, and this, whether a 
caste of priests usurped the temporal power or a caliph or 
‘sultan seized control of things spiritual. Everywhere this 

fatal union has produced the same result; God forbid that 
it should ever be so here! ... 

When these doctrines have received the solemn sanc- 

tion of the national Parliament, when it will be no longer 
lawful to doubt the feelings of Italians, when it is clear to 
the world that they are not hostile to the religion of their 
fathers, but wish to preserve this religion in their country, 
when it is no longer necessary to show them how to pros- 
“per and to develop their resources. by combating a power 
which was an obstacle, not only to the reorganization of 
Italy, but also to the spread of Catholicity, I believe that 
the greater part of Catholic society will absolve the Ital- 
ians and will place where it belongs the responsibility of 
the fatal struggle which the Pope insists upon waging 
against the country in whose midst he lives. 

But God avert this fatal chance! At the risk of being ~ 
considered Utopian, I believe that when the proclamation 
of the principles which I have just declared, and when the 
indorsement of them that you will give are known and con- 
sidered at Rome and in the Vatican, I believe, I say, that 
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those Italian fibres which the reacticnary party has, as yet, 
been unable to remove from the heart of Pius IX. will 
again vibrate, and there will be accomplished the greatest 
act that any people have yet performed. And so it will 
be given to the same generation to have restored a nation, 
and to have done what is yet greater, yet more sublime, an 
act of which the influence is incalculable, that is, to have 
reconciled the papacy with the civil power, to have made 
peace between Church and State, between the spirit of re- 
ligion and the great principles of liberty. Yes, I hope 
that it will be given us to compass these two great acts 
which will most assuredly carry to the most distant pos- 
terity the worthiness of the present generation of Italians. 


CobeA RK E 


AMES FREEMAN CLARKE, an eminent American divine, was born in 
Hanover, New Hampshire, April 4, 1810. He was educated at Har- 
yard University and Cambridge Divinity School and was pastor of a Unitar- 
fan church in Louisville, Kentucky, 1833-40. In 1841 he established in Bos- 
ton the Church of the Disciples, where he officiated until his death, June 8, 
1888. He was a conservative Unitarian, but a man of broad sympathies, 
and although differing very widely in doctrinal matters from Theodore 
Parker he exchanged pulpits with him on one cccasion because he ‘ could 
not sit still and see an honest man tabooed for his opinions.’”’ He took great 
interest in politics from an ethical or moral standpoint, and never hesi- 
tated to express his personal convictions, whether they were likely to be 
popular or not. He was prominent in many of the philanthropic reforms 
of his time, both local and national, and as a writer exercised an extended 
and beneficent influence. His literary style is notably clear and graceful. 
His published works include ‘‘ Christian Doctrine of Prayer’ (1854); 
“Orthodoxy, its Truths and its Errors ’’ (1866); ‘‘'Ten Great Religions,’’ 
his best known work (1871-81); ‘‘ Exotics,’ a collection of fine verse trans- 
lations (1876); ‘‘ Essentials and Non-Hssentials in Religion ” (1878); ‘‘ How 
to Find the Stars ”’ (1878), and many others. 


WHY AM I A UNITARIAN 


“But this I confess unto thee, that after the way which they call heresy, 
80 worship I the God of my fathers.’’—Acts xxiv, 14. 


HY am I a Unitarian? Why are we Unitarians? 

Is it because we like to stand apart from the rest 

of the Christian Church? Is it because there is 

any special pleasure or satisfaction in being known as here- 
tics? Is it because we would not enjoy as others enjoy being 
in the sympathy and in the brotherhood of the whole Chris- 
tian Church? By no means. We should all like that. We 
are not Unitarians and do not call ourselves Unitarians, be- 
cause there is any special pleasure in standing thus alone and 
apart from our brethren whom we respect and honor, though 


they differ from us. 
(6686) 
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Why then did the early Unitarians in this country; why 
did he who first professed himself avowedly a Unitarian in 
this city and in this country, Dr. Freeman; why did William 
Ellery Channing and Henry Ware; the late revered and be- 
loved James Walker of Cambridge, and Francis William 
Pitt Greenwood, that pure apostolic soul,—why did these 
come out from the rest of the Christian Church and stand 
apart? It was because they thought that it was necessary 
to bear witness to some truths which they believed had been 
neglected or forgotten, and they were willing to encounter 
any possible obloquy or opposition in the defence of what 
seemed to them to be important truth. ‘And now I propose 
to show you why some of us still believe the same, and think 
that the time for this protest against many of the popular 
doctrines of the Christian Church is not over. 

Perhaps some present may say, “ What do you mean when 
you speak of a Unitarian? Unitarians have no creed, and © 
therefore they have no common belief at all. There is noth- 
ing which can be represented as Unitarian belief, since there 
is among them no fixed or avowed creed.” It is very true 
that for reasons which I shall presently state we have not 
any formal creed or Confession of Faith; but it does not by 
any means follow from this that we have no common belief. 
There may be a common belief when there is no definite, pre- 
cise, or formal statement of it. Take a great party for in- 
stance like the Democratic party or the Republican party; 
they have no Thirty-nine Articles, they have no Confession of 
Faith; nevertheless they have a belief. There are certain 
great ideas which unite them together and which make their 
faith. 

Suppose that you should go into one of our universities 
and should find there certain professors calling themselves 
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geologists, teachers of geology; or of chemistry; or of astron- 
omy; and you should say to them, “ Where are your Thirty- 
nine Articles of astronomy? Where is your Confession of 
Faith of chemistry?” and they should reply, “ We have noth- 
ing of the sort.” 

“Why then you cannot have any common belief; the as- 
tronomers in one university probably teach an entirely differ- 
ent doctrine from the astronomers in another; and so do the 
chemists and geologists.” 

“No,” they would answer, “we have a common belief 
which is determined by certain convictions which we all share, 
certain knowledge which we all possess; and though we may 
differ in details from each other you will find that the pro- 
fessors of astronomy in Oxford in England and Cambridge 
in the United States and in the University of Paris, teach 
essentially the same thing, though they have not formulated 
their doctrines into any creed.” 

You can express the union of men in a common faith in 
two ways just as you can express the union of a flock of 
sheep in two ways. You can put a flock of sheep into a fold 
and build a fence around it, and that will distinguish it from 
any other flock. You will say, “The flock that I refer to 
is in that fold.” Or else you may say, “‘ The flock of sheep 
which I refer to is the flock which has such a man for its 
shepherd.” 

If you are travelling over the hills of Syria you may see 
two great flocks of sheep coming from different directions, 
and meeting each other and passing each other; each with its 
shepherd at the head, each following its common shepherd, 
and never confounding themselves together, although they 
have no fence around them to separate them. 

And so parties in the Church and parties in the State can 
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have a fence put around them, and you call it a creed; or they 
can be inwardly animated by the same great ideas which lead 
them as the shepherd leads his flock; and because they love 
these ideas they are sufficiently identified in their faith. 

We believe that there is a mischief in these fences which 
men set up and call creeds or articles, and therefore we refuse 
to submit to them or to accept them. The tendency of the 
creed we think is to prevent progress, because it defines be- 
forehand the limits of opinion and tells men, before they 
begin to inquire, what results they are to arrive at, and go 
prevents progress; as Lord Bacon long ago said, that “system, 
because it has a show of completeness, doth arrest men as if 
they were already at the farthest.” 

And another difficulty about the creed is that it tends to 
hypocrisy. Far be it from me to say that those great denomi- 
nations which have creeds are hypocrites. They are as honest 
no doubt as we are. Nevertheless the tendency of the creed 
is that way. It is a remark which I have found in one of 
those charming volumes of Mrs. Stowe, in which she put so 
many of the experiences of her early life, when she was in the 
habit of sitting a quiet little girl and noticing the conversation 
of the friends of her father, the Orthodox clergymen who 
came to see him,—it is one of her remarks that “ it is a cus- 
tom of theologians to assume that theology is a progressive 
science, and at the same time to maintain that we must hold 
exactly the same things which were held a hundred years 
ago.” 

Now it is very true that you will find creeds which do not 
represent the present opinions of those who profess to hold 
the creeds. It would be very hard I think to-day to find in 
the Presbyterian Church of the United States many clergy- 
men who would teach the doctrine that infants dying in 
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infancy were lost; and yet what does the creed say in respect 
to that? It says, “ Elect infants shall be saved;” and it 
does not give us the least hope or promise that all children 
dying in infancy are elect any more than they would all be 
elect were they to grow up and die then. 

And yet though the creed certainly shows as far as it shows 
anything that the Presbyterian Church believes in the damna- 
tion of a large proportion of infants, its members would be 
shocked and horrified if we were to aceuse them of that. 
And it was not a great while ago in a convocation of the 
Ohurch of England,—which church ordains and commands 
that every one of its thirty thousand ministers shall four 
times a year read in the open church the creed of St. Athana- 
sius, which ends by stating that all who do not believe its 
metaphysical distinctions shall without doubt perish everlast- 
ingly,—that in that convocation of the Church of England 
a bishop arose and declared without a single voice dissenting 
that there was not a man in the whole body who believed that 
affirmation in the creed. 

Well the tendency of all this is certainly toward hypocrisy; 
toward professing to believe what we do not believe. And 
for these two reasons, because creeds tend to prevent progress 
of thought, and because they tend toward making men profess 
what they have ceased to believe and have passed by we reject 
them. 

JT am speaking to-night for myself; and yet I believe in 
speaking for myself I am speaking for many more. 
In saying why I am a Unitarian, I do not pro- 
“ess to say that others who are not Unitarians may 
not believe a great many things that I do, and believe 
them more fully than I do. But in giving my views to-night 
on this subject I give this as one reason for my belief: that 
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the views commonly held by Unitarians can all be stated in 
the simple, distinct language of the New Testament, while 
few of the opinions which we reject can be so stated. 

That is a reason for being a Unitarian, that we are able to 
state what we believe in the simple language of the New Tes- 
tament; while the doctrines which we reject cannot be so 
stated. If we are asked to give our views concerning God 
for instance we can say in the words of Scripture, “ that 
though there be called gods many, yet to us there is but one 
God the Father from whom are all things and we in him,” 
and that “in him we live and move and have our being; ” 
that “he is ight and in him is no darkness at all;” that “ he 
is love, and whoso loveth dwelleth in God and God in him.” 
And if we are asked to give our belief concerning Christ, we 
can also express that belief in the simple words of Scripture: 
“ There is one Lord and one mediator between God and man, 
the man Christ Jesus; “ Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved 
of God among you, by miracles and wonders and signs which 
God did by him in the midst of Jou, as ye yourselves also 
know.” 

These are the expressions which define precisely our views 
eoncerning God and Christ; but while the New Testament 
teaches so plainly that the Father is the only true God it 
nowhere teaches that there are three subsistences or three 
persons in God. It nowhere uses the word Trinity at ali or 
Triad or Triune in relation to God, these having all been 
subsequently invented for that purpose; but moreover it does 
not say anywhere that “ the Father is God and the Son is God 
and the Holy Ghost is God; and yet there are not three Gods 
but one God.” 

It does not anywhere say that Christ is God the Son, the 
second person in the Trinity. [t nowhere teaches that when 
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Christ prayed to God he was praying to himself; that when 
he was tempted he was the being whom the Scriptures say 
cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempts any man, that 
when he said, “I can do nothing of myself,” what he meant 
was that he could do everything of himself; that when he said, 
“ My Father is greater than I,”’ he meant by that to state that 
he was equal with God; and that when he says, “ No man 
hath seen God at any time,” the meaning of that is that 
Christ whom so many had seen was the unseen God. 

I am a Unitarian for this reason to begin with: that we can 
state every one of our opinions in the plain, simple language 
of Scripture, while it is impossible to state the old doctrines 
in such language. You cannot state the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity in the language of the New Testament. You cannot state 
the deity of Christ in relation to the Trinity in the language 
of the New Testament. You cannot state the Calvinistic 
doctrine concerning sin—namely, of inherited guilt, of total 
depravity, of the imputation of Adam’s sin—in the language 
of the New Testament. Therefore it seems to me we have 
an advantage here as far as it goes. Moreover it is very 
certain—at least it is certain to us—that if all the creeds and 
all the teaching in accordance with the creeds should cease to 
exist, and that if men should study only the New Testament, 
it would be impossible for them by the simple reading of the 
New Testament to find the doctrine of the Trinity or the deity 
of Christ in that volume. 

We have seen many instances of the truth of this. I have 
myself known many persons who, having been educated to 
believe the doctrine of the Trinity from childhood by the 
simple reading of the New Testament,—never having seen a 
Unitarian, never having read a Unitarian book, never having 
heard a Unitarian sermon, and some of them not knowing 
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that there was any such person in the world as a Unitarian 
Christian,—have nevertheless come by the simple reading of 
the New Testament to the Unitarian belief, and have been 
very much amazed when they found that there were others 
besides themselves in the world holding that doctrine. 

Another reason for being a Unitarian is,—and this per- 
haps may surprise some who have been accustomed te think 
that Unitarians believe correctly as far as they go, but that 
they do not go far enough,—another reason is that our views 
enable us, as it seems to us, to believe more concerning God 
and Christ and the Bible and sin and salvation than we could 
if we accepted the usual creeds of the Church. We are not 
Unitarians in order to believe less, but we are Unitarians be- 
cause Unitarianism opens wide the gate through which we can 
pass up and on into higher, larger, and nobler truths. We 
can believe more in the power of redeeming love and redeem- 
ing grace, more in the beauty and glory of the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. 

I do not say that we are more religious or that we have more 
faith than those who differ from us; but I do say that we have 
the power, if we use it aright, of going down into a deeper 
religion and going up into a higher faith than if we were 
bound by the creeds of the churches. 

Take for example the Trinity. We are able, as it seems 
to me, to believe more about God by omitting that doctrine; to 
have more faith in God, not less. For what is the 
Trinity but essentially a system of negations? The 
substance of the Trinity is this: that you must not believe 
this on that side, and you must not believe this on the other 
side, but something indefinite and undefined between. The 
Trinity declares that in the nature of the Deity there are three 
persons, and that these three are one. But you must not sup- 
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pose the three persons to be three persons in the sense in which 
three men are persons,—in which Peter and James and John 
are three persons. 

You must not go as far as that on that side, and on the 
other side you must not believe that three persons are only 
three manifestations, or three relations, or three modes of 
action of the Deity; you must believe more than that on the 
other side, and somewhere between you must stand; but 
exactly where, we are never told. Now I say that to believe 
that is not to have a positive conviction, but only a negative 
belief. 

And if we demand the meaning of these terms,—sub- 
sistences if you please,—if we demand to have the definition 
in order to believe it, we are told that it is a mystery; it is a 
ereat mystery. And then if we say, “If it is a mystery then 
we cannot believe it,” we are told, ‘““ Why not believe a mys- 
tery? You believe a great many things that are mysterious. 
You believe that the grass grows, and that is a mystery. You 
do not know how it grows.” Then to that we always make 
the same reply, and that reply, to my mind, is perfectly satis- 
factory, and I have never heard any answer to it; and yet it 
is never accepted as an answer. If we are told that we be 
heve that the grass grows, and it is a mystery because we do 
not know how it grows, we reply that the fact that the grass 
grows is not a mystery; it is a simple fact which we perfectly 
understand. How it grows is a mystery, and therefore we do 
not believe anything about the way in which the grass grows. 
We do not believe the how, because it is a mystery. We do 
believe that the grass grows; that is not a mystery. 

It is perfectly true, and must always be true, according to 
the constitution of the human mind, that where mystery 
begins the belief ends, and it ends just at that point. Suppose 
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we set aside this whole doctrine as something which is the 
work of man,—a system of metaphysics grown up in the 
Church ; suppose we set it all aside, and then, instead of look- 
ing for God in this system of dialectics, in this logical 
puzzle, we open our eyes, and minds, and hearts, and 
we find him everywhere in nature, in life, in all beauty, 
in all history. 

We see him in the slow, majestic processes of creation; we 
see him in the’ reaches of terrible power in the universe; we 
see him in the immense revolutions of the stars, and in the 
wonderful structure of the little insect, just perceptible to the 
most powerful microscope, on the leaf of the little plant; we 
see him in the long years which, in the geological ages, pre- 
eeded the formation of this earth. 

Everywhere that divine power is working around us. We 
see it in all the beauty which is manifested in the mountains, 
clouds, and seas, and brooks, and sunrise; in all the history 
of the human race; in childhood, and youth, and society; in 
business, in pain, and in joy; in all the riches of the world; 
because in all of them there is some manifestation of the 
divine truth and love, and he has left no race and no family 
of mankind orphans without some knowledge of himself. 
And in the soul, in the distinction between right and wrong 
born in us all, in the vast idea of cause by which we go back- 
ward to the beginning of the universe, and in the great con- 
ception of the infinite by which we, little creatures of the dust 
and of the day, are able to reach out beyond all knowledge and 
all understanding and grasp the eternal,—in all these we find 
him. In this we have vastly more, not less, than in the belief 
that in the Godhead there are three persons and that yet those 
three persons are not three Gods but one God, and that a per- 
son is more than a mode, but less than a personal man. Now 
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we find God above, around, beneath, and within, and we 
gladly accept the great words of the poet, and say of him: 


“All are but parts of one majestic whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul; 
Who, changed in all, and yet in all the same, 
Great is the earth as in the starry frame; 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent. 
To him no high, no low, no great, no small, 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and blesses aJl.”’ 

And thus, too, in,rejecting the technical and theological 
doctrine of the deity of Christ we do not believe Christ less 
divine, but more. To say that Christ is God, unless we know 
what we mean by it when we say it, does not show us God in 
Christ; does not make him a revelation of God. It is to see 
something divine in Christ which brings us to God, and that 
is what he came for—to bring us to God. To say that he is 
perfect God and at the same time perfect man confuses the 
mind and leaves it in darkness and not in light. But we see 
something of God in Christ whenever we see that the goodness 
of this highest child of earth, of this greatest of all human 
souls which God ever sent into this world, that his goodness 
must be a revelation of the Maker, because he comes nearer to 
the Maker than any other; and therefore in his goodness, in 
his daily life, in the happiness of his soul, we study and find 
more and more of the Deity. 

When we accept him as a pure man, as a simple man, made 
in all things like his brethren, and yet without sin, then we 
know that man was not meant to be a sinner, and that God 
did not make it necessary for man to sin, and that the time is 
surely to come in which men following Christ will rise above 
sin. When conscience of evil, conscious that we are ourselves 
sinners, doubting and distrusting the pardoning love of God, 
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we open the New Testament, and we find Christ saying to the 
sinful woman, “ Neither do I condemn thee; go and sin no 
more;” when we find him saying, “‘ Son, be of good cheer; 
thy sins are forgiven thee,” making no condition, but teaching 
that the moment we come in simplicity of heart, seeking for 
pardon, he loves to bestow it, in that we see something of the 
divine fatherly affection which comes to us through the eyes of 
Jesus, and shows to us that God also, when we come to him 
with the same longing for pardon, will say, as Jesus said, 
“ Son, be of good cheer; thy sins are forgiven thee.” 

And so we find more of God in Christ, not less, because we 
do not embarrass ourselves by these technical and theological 
distinctions, but accept him as he appears everywhere to be— 
a simple man—a man who, by the divine gift and help and 
inspiration, was able to rise till he came so near to God that 
when we see him we catch something of the reflected light of 
the Deity shining in his face. An old English religious poet 
has said: 

‘* A man who looks on glass, 
On it may stay his eye, 


Or, if he pleases, through it pass, 
And then the heavens espy.”’ 


Christ as a man is the glass. If we please we can look 
on the glass, stay our eyes on that. Then we see his human 
character. Or we can look through the glass and see that 
he is a mediator of God, who shines through his mind and 
heart, and so fills us with a sense of the great Deity. So we 
are able to see more and aot less of God in Christ than if we 
held the common view. 

And also by setting aside all technical and theological views 
concerning the Holy Spirit, we can believe more and not less 
in the Holy Ghost. To us God is so near to the human heart, 
he is so full of overflowing love for man, and he is so ready 
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to bestow the best gifts on his children that it is a universal 
law, as universal and sure as the law of gravitation, that when- 
ever we open our souls to him, seeking for his influence and 
help, and for what is true and what is right, something of that 
divine life will pass into our souls; that there is no accident in 
the gift of the Holy Spirit; that it does not come here to-day 
and there to-morrow; that it does not attend the path of some 
great revival; that it is not monopolized by prophets or saints. 
or the professors of any particular religion; but that it is 
everywhere, just as the sun shines and the rain falls on the 
evil and on the good whenever they are ready to receive it. 

So God’s love, God’s truth, the influence of his Holy Spirit, 
descends into the heart, whether of saint or sinner, good man 
or bad, orthodox or heretic, the moment he, looking up, opens 
his soul and says, ““O Lord help me to know thee and be a 
better man!” Thus we can believe more and not less in the 
Holy Spirit by setting aside the old theology, 

And we can believe, as it seems to me, more in the Bible 
and not less by not believing in the verbal inspiration of the 
Bible. We believe that those who wrote the Bible were in- 
spired men, led and filled by the power of God; and we be- 
lieve it because of the greatness of the book itself, because it 
has done so much and is doing so much. It must have God 
in it else it could not do the work it has done. 

One of the chief proofs of the inspiration of the Bible is 
that it is able to withstand the ten thousand perversions that 
have been put upon it. There is hardly an error or villainy 
but has been defended out of the Bible. The Bible has been 
made in our time to defend slavery. The president of one of 
our New England colleges argued from the Bible, in a book 
which he took occasion to write in the middle of the great 
struggle between freedom and slavery,—this orthodox presi- 
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dent of one of the orthodox colleges of New England wrote a 
book in which he argued that slavery was a divine institution; 
and he almost went the length of saying what is logically to 
be implied, that we in New England were committing a sin 
against God because we did not hold slaves here. 

The Bible has been used to defend almost every wrong . 
that man has ever practised on man. Most terrible doctrines 
have been taught out of it and defended out of it. Because 
Noah is reported, after he came out of the ark, to have cursed 
Canaan, it was argued that this is a proof that the negroes— 
who were not descended from Canaan—ought to be made 
slaves. Because Noah, at the period when he was not en- 
tirely free from faults of his own, declared that whosoever 
sheddeth man’s blood by man shall his blood be shed, an ar- 
gument was drawn in support of capital punishment. 

The Bible has been set against astronomy, science, and al- 
most every discovery of man, and yet the Bible lives. That 
is a proof of its inspiration. It has so much good in it that 
it cannot be put down by its own friends; and there is uoth- 
ing that has more occasion than the Bible to say “ Save me 
from my friends.” 

But the Sermon on the Mount will never grow old; the 
Lord’s Prayer rises to God every morning from the lips of in- 
fancy and is chanted every day in the liturgies of nations; and 
there is nothing in human thought or in human love which is 
not fed and strengthened and helped out of the Bible. And 
because we see that we believe in it. 

But we do not believe that the Bible came down from 
heaven translated into the English, and printed, and having 
the proof corrected, and being bound up, and coming to us in 
that inspired form. We believe it was liable to mistakes all 
the way through; that the men who wrote the Bible were not 
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- infallible, though they were inspired; that they saw some 
great truths and uttered them, and for the sake of those 
- truths the Bible has lived and will live. But they were not 
free from mistakes. 

Consequently the Bible is a human book, only the best 
human book there is; and the Bible being a human book we 
can read it freely as we read any other human book; and if 
we find something we cannot understand we may wait until 
we do understand it. If you find something that contradicts 
your moral sense do not believe it; set it aside. You need 
not say it is false, because perhaps you do not understand 
what it is and what it means. But never accept anything, if 
it is in the Bible, as true which you cannot see to be true, and 
never accept anything in the Bible to be good when it seems 
to be in contradiction to your moral sense; and so using the 
Bible it will help you a thousand times more than if you make 
it a master and your mind its slave. 

The faith of Unitarians enables them to believe more in 
all these ways. I do not say we do believe more than others 
or that we have any more faith than others; but we have the 
power. We can also believe more fully in sin and the evil of 
sin than if we accepted the common doctrines about sin. The 
common doctrines about sin are theological doctrines and they 
have a theological and metaphysical sound. They do not 
seem to bear on human life or conduct. When we are told 
that sin came into the world by Adam; and that through 
Adam we have become sinners; and that the sin we committed 
is Adam’s sin; and that somehow or other Adam’s sin is im- 
puted to us; and that we inherit from our federal head the 
guilt of sin; and that somehow or other we are totally de- 
praved and yet are bound to do right and are very sinful if 
we do wrong; that we cannot do anything of ourselves that is 
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right because no one ever does or can, but nevertheless we are 
bound to do right,—when we are told these things what is the 
effect on the mind as regards sin? 

The whole effect is to make a man think that sin is a sort of 
metaphysical thing with which he has not anything to do,— 
except perhaps in church. But when we consider that sin is 
that which separates us from the divine truth and divine love; 
that sin is falsehood and that sin is selfishness; and that be- 
cause God is true and God is love, then whenever we are sel- 
fish and whenever we are false we are separating ourselves 
from that divine friend and plunging downward instead of 
going upward,—then we can understand the evil of sin. 

Moreover I think, as Unitarians, we can believe more in 
punishment and not less than those who believe the theologi- 
eal doctrine. I do not believe in everlasting punishment be- 
cause it seems to me to be dishonorable to God. The doc- 
trine of everlasting punishment, as it is held to-day, is that 
man is sent into this world by his Maker in such a condition 
that he is capable of plunging himself into eternal ruin by 
what he can do in this world, so that he may reach a state in 
which he may be forever and forever a sufferer, without any 
power of reform or return. 

Now, there is not a man, I will not say a good man, I will 
not say a saint; but there is not a decent man, with decent 
human feelings, who would be willing to be accused of such 
a thing as is thus ascribed to the Almighty. It is one of the 
saddest things in the world that theology can so pervert the 
common human sense and human heart that we can ascribe 
to the infinite blessedness and the infinite love that which 
we should consider disgraceful if performed by a human 
being. 

And therefore I say that we can believe more in punish- 
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ment and not less when we see that punishment follows sin as 
its medicine, intended for its cure; and that though there may 
be hells in the future life, as well as heavens in the future life, 
hell below hell and heaven above heaven, yet the hells as well 
as the heavens in the future world, if there are hells and hea- 
vens there, are all the angels of God, all ministers of his love, 
all sent for our good, all sent to bring us back to him; and that 
there is no suffering inflicted upon any child in this or in any 
other world which is not intended to help or to save. Believ- 
_ ing this, we can believe in punishments hereafter as in pun- 
ishments here, because we can believe in them and still be- 
lieve in the perfect goodness of our Heavenly Father,—know- 
ing that he has made us free and that he respects our freedom 
and that he does not mean to make us good against our will 
here or anywhere else, but that he surrounds our evil with his 
infinite and perfect methods. 

Since Jesus has taught us in this world that we are to over- 
~ come evil with good, therefore that we can overcome the evil 
with good, then the Lord who sent Jesus into this world must 
have as much power as he attributes to us here; and with his 
infinite good he must sooner or later overcome all evil. Feel- 
ing this, we can believe in punishment as a means of reform 
and we can believe more in the glory and beauty of the gospel 
~ and in Jesus as the representative of good in this world, stand- 
| ing as the medium through whom God’s love and light flow 
to us. 

We can believe more fully in it if we believe that he helps 
us with that divine power which is able to save to the utter- 
most all who come to God through him in this world or in 
any other world. We do not believe that the sovereignty of 
God is such a limited sovereignty that after man’s death God 
is not able to do anything more to help him, but is shut out 
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from his creature by the mere fact of his death, so that his 
love can no longer reach him. 

We do not believe that the sovereignty of God is a sov- 
ereignty which rules over one part of the universe, leaving 
the devil and his fiends and the sinners to have their own way 
in another part of the universe. 

We believe that the sovereignty of God is that which shall 
extend through all worlds and which shall redeem all worlds; 
a sovereignty whose power will never be balked by anything 
which men or Satan can do, and which shall in the end cause 
every knee to bow and every tongue to confess that Jesus, re- 
garded as the representation of truth and of love, the manifes- 
tation of the divine beauty and glory, is the true Lord of the 
universe. So we can believe more in redeeming love, not less, 
since we believe it can extend to other worlds as well as to 
this. 

Now I have shown you some of the reasons why I am a 
Unitarian. It is not because I wish to believe less in God, 
Christ, or religion, but because I wish to believe more; to 
have more faith im God, more faith in man, more faith in 
Christ, more faith in religion, more faith in the Bible, and 
more faith in the triumph of divine love. It seems to me 
that our views are more intelligible than those which have 
been so carefully arranged on the metaphysical anvils of the 
middle ages. Those were hammered out with a great deal 
of skill and a great deal of care, but they are medieval doc- 
trines and they do not belong to the nineteenth century; 
they are an anachronism here at the present time. God has 
given to us all common sense, and when he speaks to us he 
speaks to our common sense. 

Christ rejoiced, not that his doctrines were mysterious, but 


that they were revelations; and he said “I thank thee, O 
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Father, that thou hast hidden these things from the wise and 
prudent,”’—who probably in those days as in these were 
hemmed in and shut up by their metaphysical doctrines and 
theologies,—“ that thou hast hidden these things from the 

e and prudent and hast revealed them unto babes.” 

That seems to me to be proof, so far as it goes, that the 
doctrine which is the most intelligible is likely to be the most 
true. The Unitarian doctrine is also the most rational, be- 
cause it does not demand of us to believe a contradiction. It 
is the one which opens a vaster future to mankind. It does 
not shut up Christ in any one belief or in any one church or 
any one party. Jesus said of himself when Pilate asked him 
whether he was king, ‘‘ Thou hast said it; I am king, and this 
is my royalty. For this thing was I born, and for this cause 
came I into the world, that I should bear witness to the truth; 
and every one who is of the truth hears my voice, becomes 
my servant, belongs to me and I to him.” 

Every true man belongs to Christ,—for Christ is the mani- 
festation of good,—whether he knows it or does not know it. 
He may call himself a deist, he may call himself an infidel, he 
may call himself a Mohammedan, he may call himself a Brah- 
min; but if he loves the truth and is following the truth, desir- 
ing to know it that he may do it; seeking to do good to his 
feilow men; seeking to love the infinite beauty more and 
more,—then he belongs to Jesus and-he is a Christian without 
knowing it and will be so accepted on the last day. If that 
is not so then the twenty-fifth chapter of Mattnew does not 
contain the truth, because in that chapter Jesus himself tells 
us what shall be the judgment of the Gentiles. 

On that day shall the Gentiles be called before him and 
then he shall say: ‘“ Come to my right; you belong to me.” 
And they shall say: “ We did not know we had done any 
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good for you.” He will say: “ When I was hungry you fed ~ 
me; when I was thirsty you gave me drink; when I was a 
stranger you took me in; when I was naked you clothed me.” 
And they will say: “ We were only doing it to our fellow 
men.” And he shall reply: “ When you did it to them you 
did it to me.” 

That is the royalty of Christ; that everything that is good 
and true in this world is tending toward him, and that he is to 
reign until all truth and all good under his guidance and lead 
shall have conquered all the powers of evil. Therefore we 
are Unitarians because this doctrine seems to us to open a 
better future to the human race than any other. It is good 
to live by and it is good to die by. It is certainly good to 
live by, because it shows us that this world is not the devil’s 
world but God’s world: that things here are good in their 
essence, tending toward good and toward God. If there is 
evil and sin around us here it is that we shall fight with it and 
struggle against it and overcome it by the power of divine 
love. It is a good world to live in, no matter whether we 
suffer or whether we are joyful. 

Unitarianism makes this a good world to live in, for it 
teaches that an infinitely good Being has made it for us, and 
an infinitely good Being has placed us here; and he is our 
providence, our shield, and our support evermore. It is a 
good religion also to die by. It is a good religion to die by 
because it tells us it is a good thing to die: it is a good thing 
to die when death comes and not a bad thing. Death is not 
the king of terrors to us. Death isa friend. Since God has 
sent death to all his creatures, just as he has sent life to all his 
creatures, death must be just as good, when it comes, as life 
while it remains. We believe in that infinite love which is just 
the same in the other world that it is here. We believe that 
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the merey of the Lord endureth forever and not merely for 
the seventy short years of human life. We believe that 
through all eternity, as through all time, we shall be sur- 
rounded by that divine grace and wrapt in the arms of that 
blessed tenderness; and that so we are safe everywhere while 
we trust in God and lean on him. 

And, as we find no little polyp in tropical seas, brought into 
being under the providence of God, without having a place 
arranged beforehand for its home, and having its food pre- 
pared for it beforehand, and all the conditions of life cared 
for carefully before it comes, we may be sure that when we, 
who are better than they, as Jesus tells us, and nearer to God 
than they, pass on in his providence into the other world, 
there will be at least an equal care for us there and an equal 
arrangement made for our reception there and homes as good 
and suited to all the needs of our nature there as here. Christ 
said to his disciples, “ In my Father’s house are many man- 
sions; if it were not so I would have told you.” 

So natural it was that they should believe it, that if if 
were not so he would have told them; but he hardly thought 
it worth while to tell them, since it was so. “TI go to prepare 
a place for you; and if I prepare a place for you I will come 
again and receive you to myself.” We see in these words the 
evidence that in the other life, as here in this, there will be 
homes prepared and made ready for us; that the friendships 
of this life shall not come to an end here. 

Jesus could not live in heaven unless he had his human 
friends to be with him there. He could not drmk the cup of 
joy alone in the heavenly world. “I will come again to re- 
ceive you unto myself, that where I am you may be also.” If 
even that holy life required for its full satisfaction and com- 
pleteness that its earthly love should be carried over there 
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and that he should not be separated from his earthly friends 
in the heavenly world, we may be sure that the same divine 
law will apply to us and those whom we love. 

And so we can feel safe and happy when the Lord calls us 
away, because we know it is the same infinite love which waits 
for us there which has surrounded us here; and that the same 
wonderful Providence which has arranged our human life will 
arrange our life in the heavenly beyond; and that the same 
sweet and tender affections which God has caused to spring 
up in our hearts below will be waiting for us also there. 

These are the reasons, or some of them, my friends, for 
which I am ready still to call myself a Unitarian. 


Os Sa ee Be 


USTIN SMITH MORRILL, an American politician of note, was born at 
Stratford, Vermont, April 14, 1810. He received a common-school 
education and was successively farmer and merchant. Both his 
taste and ambition inspired him to study deeply and to read widely, so 
that ere long he became one of the best informed men in his State. In 
1855 he was sent as representative to Congress, where he was one of the 
founders of the Republican party. He was an able advocate of protection, 
the speech which he delivered on the Tariff Bill of 1857 attracting wide- 
spread attention. The next year he introduced the Land Grant College 
Bill, which became a law in 1862. During the Civil War period Morrill was 
in charge of all the tariff and other measures for revenue, and he was the 
principal framer of the Tariff Bill of 1861, called by his name. In 1867 he 
took a seat in the Senate, and at the time of his death in Washington, 
December 28, 1898, had been for several years the oldest congressman in 
point of years, as well as the one longest in continuous service. His 
latest speech was delivered against the annexation of Hawaii. In 1886 he 
published “ Self-Consciousness of Noted Persons.’’ 


THE TARIFF AND THE PUBLIC DEBT 


DELIVERED IN THE UNITED STATES SENATE, DECEMBER 8, 188: 


REE trade would almost seem to be an aristocratic dis- 
ease, from which workingmen are exempt, and those 
that catch it are as proud of.it as they would be of the 

gout — another aristocratic distinction. 

It might be more modest for these “ nebulous professors ” 
of political economy to agree among themselves how to define 
and locate the leading idea of their “dismal science,” whether 
in the value in exchange, or value in use, in profits of cap- 
ital or wages, whether in the desire for wealth, or aversion to 
labor, or in the creation, accumulation, distribution, and con- 
sumption of wealth, and whether rent is the recompense for 


the work of nature or the consequence of a monopoly of prop- 
(6708) 
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erty, before they ask a doubting world to accept the flicker 
ing and much disputed theory of free trade as an infallible 
truth, about which they have themselves never ceased to 
wrangle. 

The weight of nations against it is as forty to one. It 
may be safe to say that when sea serpents, mermaids, and cen- 
taurs find a place in natural history, free trade will obtain 
recognition as a science; but till then it must go uncrowned, 
wearing no august title, and be content with the thick-and- 
thin championship of the “Cobden Club.” 

All the principal British colonies from the rising to the 
setting of the sun— India alone possibly excepted —are in 
open and successful revolt against the application of the free- 
trade tryanny of their mother country, and European states 
not only refuse to copy the loudly-heralded example, but they 
are retreating from it as though it were charged with dyna- 
mite. Even the London “Times,” the great “thunderer” 
of public opinion in Great Britain, does not refrain from giv- 
ing a stunning blow to free trade when it indicates that it has 
proved a blunder, and reminds the world that it predicted it 
would so prove at the start. The ceremony of free trade, 
with only one party responding, solitary and alone, turns out 
as dull and disconsolate as that of a wedding without a bride. 
The honeymoon of buying cheap and selling dear appears _ 
indefinitely postponed. 

There does not seem to be any party coming to rescue 
England from her isolated predicament. Bismarck, while 
aiming to take care of the interests of his own country, as do 
all ministers, on this question, perhaps, represents the atti- 
tude of the greater part of the far-sighted statesmen of 
Europe, and he, in one of his recent parliamentary speeches, 
declared: 
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“Without being a passionate protectionist, I am as a finan- 
cier, however, a passionate imposer of duties, from the con- 
viction that the taxes, the duties levied at the frontier, are 
almost exclusively borne by the foreigner, especially for man- 
ufactured articles, and that they have always an advanta- 
geous, retrospective, protectionist action.” 


Practically the nations of continental Europe acquiesce in 
this opinion, and are a unit in their flat refusal of British 
free trade. They prefer the example of America. Before 
self-confident men pronounce the whole world of tariff men, 
at home and abroad, “half-educated or half-witted,” they 
would do well to see to it that the stupidity is not nearer 
home, or that they have not themselves cut adrift from the 
logic of their own brains, only to be wofully imposed upon: 
by free-trade quackery, which treats man as a mere fact, no 
more important than any other fact, and ranks labor only 
as a commodity to be bought and sold in the cheapest or dear- 
est markets, 

So long as statesmen are expected to study the prosperity 
and advancement of the people for whose government and 
guidance they are made responsible, so long free-trade theo- 
ries must be postponed to that Utopian era when the health, 
strength, and skill, capital, and labor of the whole human 

_race shall be reduced or elevated to an entire equality, and 
“when each individual shall dwell in an equal climate, upon 
an equal soil, freely pasture his herds and flocks where he 
pleases, and love his neighbor better than himself. 

At present the Russians, the Germans, the French, the. 
British, and also most of the less populous nations are pitted. 
against each other for empire upon land and sea, and each 
and all are striving for the mastery in trade, arts, and man- 
ufactures, regardless as well..of natural impediments as of 
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the sentiments of their competitors. To this end they make 
war to extend or maintain territorial possession, subsidize 
steamships around the world, push railroads across continents, 
tunnel mountains, open inland seas, and at last establish tech- 
nological schools for the better instruction of their own skilled 
artisans. 

Never was keener foresight and overmastering earthly 
mindedness among all nations more alert and potential, 
directly and indirectly, in securing those material advantages 
likely to win the profits of industry and trade, than in the 
nineteenth century. Some pay bounties on exports, a greater 
number have levied or advanced protective duties on imports; 
and no nation has directly taxed her people more extrava- 
gantly, and solely for the benefits of her manufactures, than 
has Great Britain, by her costly and imperial maintenance 
of colonial and far-off markets. 

Even China, powerless and docile, is persuaded with gun- 
powder, to trade in cotton-stuffs, hardware, and opium — 
though it kills a half million of her opium eaters annually 
—and the British drum-beat of war is rarely hushed in 
India before it breaks forth in Africa, for all the benefits of 
the Manchester and Birmingham trade. The cost of their 
military and nayal protection to commerce in the Mediter- 
ranean cannot be less than $20,000,000 annually, a sum far 
transcending all possible gains upon their entire export traf- 
fic to the Mediterranean. In other places it is even worse. 
The expense of the military and naval forces on the West 
India station, it is fair to say, must often exceed the total 
value taken there of British exports. 

To be unmindful of the movements of those whose rivalry 
is unescapable and everywhere present, is to consent to be 
vanquished, and to stand in their rear as inferiors forever. 
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To lag behind, while all the world is on the move, is to 
accept the fate of the decrepit and dull-pated bison, who lin- 
gers on the prairie in the rear of the ongoing herd, only to be 
devoured by wolves. 

We are no longer enduring the serfdom of colonies, but 
as a great republic, with a matchless destiny, we must prove 
American capacity, when intrusted with great affairs, able to 
cope with all rivals, and, if we have any, with all enemies, 
copying only their virtues and shunning their faults. Amer- 
icans speak the English language, but it does not follow that 
our soldiers should wear red coats. We revere Old Eng- 
land’s common law, but it does not follow that we may flog 
our wives with a stick not bigger than our thumbs. We 
borrowed their trial by jury, but did not import the English 
tread-mill; nor should we transplant any other legislative 
exotics to an uncongenial soil. We have to legislate for a 
continent, not for an island. Glad as we may be to somewhat 
abate taxation upon our own people, it will not be necessary 
to provoke the laughter of English statesmen at our imbe- 
cility by an abandonment of the policy of American 
protection. 

Ireland, with its splendid harbors, once enjoyed a valuable 
export trade, and was the seat of prosperous manufactures; 
but these, after the union, losing protection and outrun under 
English competition, were completely extirpated by hostile, 
even vindictive legislation, and the Emerald Isle now only 
furnishes food for cattle, and potatoes for men. -The ques- 
tion will not be impertinent to ask, when famines overtake 
their ill-starred people, ‘‘ From whence comes earliest relief?” 
Protection answers, that “in America there is always some- 
thing to spare.” 

Italy, in early ages the land of liberal arts, of heroes and 
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poets, also once adorned the world with her manufactures in 
silks, gold, and velvet, and Genoa, Florence, and Venice flour- 
ished as the greatest of commercial cities, but after the discov- 
ery of the New World, domestic quarrels and the temporal rule 
of the clergy eclipsed all Roman and industrial ambition, and 
now, for ages past, classic Italy has only been able, beyond 
the beauty and grandeur of her natural scenery, to claim 
as her chief jewels the broken monuments of her ancient 
glories. | 

India is now, as once was Canada, the sure refuge of the 
cheapest and poorest wares and manufactures of its British 
conquerors, who throw almost as many obstacles in the way 
of Indian growth in the useful arts, as the same power one 
hundred years ago brought to bear against the American col- 
cnies. 

“Tf America,” said Lord Chatham, “ makes a stocking or| 
a horse-nail, I would advise that she be made to feel the 
whole weight of England.” 

The churchmen of England are more tolerant in India of 
Brahminism than of the power-loom. The sentiment of 
the people of India favored moderate protective duties on 
cotton fabrics, or such as would lead to the gradual restora- 
tion of home manufactures; but this sentiment finds little 
favor, and may be doomed to imperial subordination, for the 
reason that India has not asserted — has nobody to assert — 
that local independence which it might be dangerous to with- 
hold from Canada, from New Zealand, from Victoria, or 
from New South Wales. 

Almost every year the Crown of Great Britain gives its 
royal assent to colonial acts imposing fresh protective duties 
upon foreign manufactures, including British as well as all 
other, and yet the whole phalanx of British free traders alter- 
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nately wheedle or denounce Americans for persisting in the 
same line of policy! Some of the members of Parliament, 
who may have advised the Crown to assist to frequent. colonial 
protective tariffs in Australia and Canada, are disgusted with 
the great American nation, because it has not outgrown such 
folly, and traverse our country as itinerant preachers of a 
free-trade gospel, which has no longer power to work miracles, 
or even to make converts at home. 

The emancipated slaves of the South are not only better 
fed and better clothed than two hundred and fifty-two and 
one-half millions of the native population of India, each one 
barely made respectable by a yard or two of cotton cloth, 
but they are better fed, better clothed, and better housed than 
the average agricultural laborers of England or Ireland. 

At home, from ocean to ocean, and from perpetual sum- 
mer to perpetual winter, fifty millions of American people 
enjoy all the advantages of that free trade which is legiti- 
mate and beneficent, with no depressing effects upon domestic 
labor, nor upon the multiplied industries which now begin to 
decorate all portions of the American continent. Here, not 
the execrable cosmopolitanism lurking in the British theory, 
but true free trade reigns triumphant. The products of the 
fields, of the loom, and of the anvil, travel without a pass- 
port, everywhere meet to claim kith and kin, and yield to no 
pre-eminence, save that fairly won by superior merit. 

Over this large and unequalled area, and among these mil- 
lions, free trade that is honest and unselfish has just and 
unlimited scope. Its benefits fall upon American citizens, 
one as much as another; wpon our own household, rather than 
upon aliens and strangers, or those who, possibly, when the 
next, war-trump sounds, may not be among our friends, and 
some of whom, till then, would encourage that sort of trade 
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which must hold us forever dependent upon the inconstancy 
of foreign markets. Our laws are even denounced as “ bar- 
barous,” because they do not open and perpetuate an 
exchange of two days’ work in Illinois or Vermont for one 
in Birmingham or Manchester. They have piped unto us 
and we have not danced. 

How different are the regulations of some other countries, 
even of France, where internal taxation is to be met at every 
step. A chicken, a bottle of wine, or a basket of fruit or 
vegetables, cannot be taken from one town to another with- 
out the payment of a special “octroi” duty. This amounts 
in the aggregate to about three hundred million franes annu- 
ally, and has been collected for more than one hundred years 
past. We hardly appreciate the convenience of American 
free trade over our immense territory, until we see how some 
foreign farmers are hailed at every step for tribute. The 
“octroi” is also enforced in Austria; and, let me add, the 
system prevails all over India, where Great Britain, never 
forgetting the power of the conqueror, governs as she pleases. 
Towns and municipalities there obtain their principal revenues 
from this petty system of tariffs, enacted by multitudinous 
and petty localities of an ostentatiously free-trade empire. 

All the markets around the world do not furnish, even to 
Great Britain, one third part of that constant and healthful 
trade we may ever rely upon at home; and, but for this home 
market, our farmers would be unable to buy foreign manu- 
factures at any price. They would have no surplus to spend. 
British policy caters to foreign incapables. Our policy looks 
up to and trusts robust ability at home. 

But we place no obstacles in the way of finding a market 
at home or abroad for all articles of American growth or 
production. Trade in all such articles is wholly untram- 
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melled. No export duties can be imposed in the face of the 
constitutional inhibition. Other nations may buy of us all 
they please, free from any export duties, though this freedom 
is far from being reciprocated. Sugars are subjected to an 
export duty in the British West India Islands, as well as in 
Cuba; Mexico exacts an export duty on silver; Australia and 
New Zealand, on gold; India, on rice and indigo; Chili, on 
guano; France, on rags; Canada, on timber and shingle 
bolts. 

In India, salt is a government monopoly protected by an 
enormous duty; and over forty-two millions of dollars of rev- 
enue is annually obtained on the monopoly of opium exported 
to China. Most certainly export duties are wholly antag- 
onistic to free trade, and no less an impediment than duties 
on imports. Their tendency is to greatly discourage home 
production, which duties on imports do not. 

Is it not enough that all American out-going trade, more 
than half of the whole, ever has been and ever must be 
wholly and absolutely free? Our free trade is something in 
the right place; but British free trade is like Lord Palmer- 
ston’s witty definition of dirt— “something in the wrong 
place.” ; 

In Great Britain, where so-called free trade has had its 
loudest support, in addition to the inconsistencies I have men- 
tioned in point of practice, there is little free trade in gold, 
as the Bank of England is clothed with protective power to 
intercept its flow outward by raising the rate of interest, 
which is practically equivalent to a prohibitory export tariff. 
Nor have they free trade in land, far more important than 
free trade in iron, cotton, or wool; but transfers are hedged 
in either by perpetual hindrances or by expensive difficulties, 
too great to be overcome, 
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‘A large part of the land, being entailed can neither be sold 
nor pledged as a basis of credit, upon which even to make 
improvements, and it passes from one generation to the next 
by hereditary descent, and by the laws of primogeniture. 
Though they may be life estates they are grotesque carica- 
tures upon any idea of true ownership. Land is thus mainly 
a first-class monopoly, and now, as ever, the ancient and 
unimpaired feudal prop of the aristocracy. In India it is 
much worse, for there the British government holds the per- 
petual proprietorship of all land as the conqueror, and col- 
lects an annual rental upon every cultivated acre. <A regular 
appropriation for famines, made annually in advance, is a 
sufficient commentary. 

In America, howevr, not only is there entire free trade 
in land, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, to buy or to sell, 
to lease or to hypothecate, but we offer land to all the land- 
less, a free homestead forever, to every one having the will 
and strength to go and occupy it. Nor is it at last subject 
to tithes for the support of an established church by those who 
do or do not subscribe to its faith. Such is American free 
trade. 

Another great restriction upon the freedom of trade in 
Great Britain is that tobacco, cigars, and wine, and some 
other articles, are not allowed to be imported, except into 
such ports as shall be approved by the commissioners of 
customs. 

‘A very large proportion of the duties imposed upon foreign 
merchandise has to be met by foreign concessions in prices. 
A removal of existing duties is often followed by almost an 
equal rise in foreign prices. We have experience of our own 
which forcibly illustrates these facts. The duty on Bessemer 
steel did not increase the selling price. The repeal of the 
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duty on coffee did not diminish the cost; nor did the hasty 
repeal of the duty on quinine greatly benefit the American 
consumer. Jf Americans pay all tariff duties, why are Eng- 
lish free traders so sublimely anxious for their repeal? 

The test of profitable farming is the state of the account 
at the end of the year. Under free trade the evidence mul- 
tiplies that the English farmer comes to the end of the year 
with no surplus, often in debt, bare and discontented. Their 
laborers rarely know the luxury of meat, not over sixteen 
ounces per week, and never expect to own a rood of the 
soil, 

But under the protective policy, the American farmer holds 
and cultivates his own land, has a surplus at the end of the 
year for permanent investments or improvements, and edu- 
cates and brings up his sons and daughters with the advan- 
tages and comforts of good society. There are more Ameri- 
can houses with carpets than in any other country in the 
world. I believe it will not be disputed that the down- 
trodden tillers of the soil in Great Britain are not well fed; 
that they are coarsely underclad, and that for lack of common 
school culture they would hardly be regarded as fit associates 
here for Americans who drive their teams afield, or for the 
young men who start in life as laborers upon farms. The 
claim that free trade is the true policy of the American 
farmer would seem to be, therefore, a very courageous 
falsehood. 

It is an unfortunate tendency of the age that nearly one 
half of the population of the globe is concentrated in cities, 
often badly governed, and sharply exposed to extravagance, 
pauperism, immorality, and all the crimes and vices which 
overtake mankind reared in hotbeds. I would neither under- 
value the men of brilliant parts, nor blot out the material 
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splendors of cities, but regret to see the rural districts depop- 
ulated for their unhealthy aggrandizement. 

Free trade builds up a few of these custom-house cities, 
where gain from foreign trade is the chief object sought, 
where mechanics, greater in numbers than any other class, 
often hang their heads, though Cresus rolls in Pactolian 
wealth, and Shylock wins his pound of flesh; but protection 
assembles artisans and skilled workmen in tidy villages and 
towns, details many squadrons of industry to other and dis- 
tant localities, puts idle and playful waterfalls at work, opens, 
builds up, and illumines, as with an electric light, the whole 
interior of the country; and the farmer of Texas or of New 
England, of Iowa or of Wisconsin, is benefited by such 
re-enforcement of consumers, whether they are by his side 
or across the river, at Atlanta or South Bend, at Paterson 
or at Providence. The farmers own and occupy more than 
nineteen twentieths of our whole territory, and their interest 
is in harmony with the even-handed growth and prosperity of 
the whole country. 

There is not a State whose interests would not be jeop- 
ardized by free trade, and I should like to dwell upon the 
salient facts as to Missouri, Kansas, Indiana, Alabama, Illi- 
nois, and many other States, but I shall only refer to one. 
The State of Texas, surpassing empires in its vast domains, 
doubling its population within a decade, and expending over 
$20,000,000 within a year in the construction of additional 
railroads, with a promised expenditure within the next fifteen 
months of over $27,000,000 more, has sent to market as raw 
material, the past year, 12,262,052 pounds of hides, 20,671,- 
639 pounds of wool, and 1,260,247 bales of cotton. Her 
mineral resources, though known to be immense, are as yet 
untouched. Her bullocks, in countless herds on their way 
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.to market, annually crowd and crop the prairies from Denver 
to Chicago. But now possessed of a liberal system of rail- 
roads, how long will the dashing spirit of the Lone Star 
State — where precious memories still survive of Austin, of 
Houston, of Rusk, and of Schleicher—be content to send 
off unmanufactured her immense bulk of precious raw mate- 
rials, which should be doubled in value at home, and by the 
same process largely multiply her population. 

With half as many in numbers now as had the original 
thirteen, and soon to pass our largest States, wanting indefi- 
nite quantities of future manufactures at home, Texas should 
also prepare to supply the opening trade with Mexico, in all 
its magnitude and variety, and far more worthy of ambi- 
tion than in the golden days of Montezuma. 

No State can run and maintain railroads unless the way- 
stations, active and growing settlements and towns, are nu- 
merous enough to offer a large, constant, and increasing sup- 
port. The through business of long lines of railroads is of 
great importance to the termini, and gives the roads some 
prestige, but the prosperity and dividends mainly accrue from 
the local business of thrifty towns on the line of the roads. 

It is these, especially manufacturing towns, which makes 
freight both ways, to and from, that free trade must ever 
fail to do, and while through freights, owing to inevitable 
competition, pay little or no profit, the local freights sustain 
the roads, and are, and must be, the basis of their chief future 
value. Without this efficient local support, cheap and rapid 
long transportation would be wholly impracticable. 

The southern States, in the production of cotton, have pos- 
sibly already reached the maximum quantity that can be cul- 
tivated with greatest profit, unless the demand of the world 
expands. A short crop now often brings producers a large 
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sum than a full crop. The amount of the surplus sent abroad 
determines the price of the whole crop. Production appears 
likely soon to outrun the demand. Texas alone has latent 
power to overstock the world. 

Is it not time, therefore, to curtail the crop, or to stop any 
large increase of it, while sure to obtain as much or more for 
it, and to turn unfruitful capital and labor into other and 
more profitable channels of industry?’ The untrodden fields, 
where capital and labor wait to be organized for the develop- 
ment of southern manufacturers and mining, offer unrivalled 
temptations to leaders among men in search of legitimate 
wealth. 

The same facts are almost equally applicable to general 
agriculture, but more particularly to the great grain-growing 
regions of the West. <A great harvest frequently tends to 
render the labor of the whole year almost profitless, whene 
ever foreign countries are blessed with comparatively a 
equal abundance. The export of corn last year, in October, 
was 8,535,067 bushels, valued at $4,604,840, but the export 
of only 4,974,661 bushels this year brings $3,605,813. An 
equal difference appears in the increased value of exports of 
flour. A much larger share of crops must be consumed 
nearer home if any sure and regular market is to be per- 
manently secured. The foreign demand, fitful and uncer- 
tain as it is, rarely exceeds one twentieth of even the present 
home requirements, and the losses from long transportation, 
incident to products of great bulk, can never be successfully 
avoided except by an adequate home demand. 

Farmers do not look for a market for grain among farmers, 
but solely among non-producing consumers, and these it is 
greatly to their interests to multiply rather than to diminish, 
by forcing them to join in producing or doubling crops for 
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which there may be an insufficient demand. Every ship- 
load of wheat sent abroad tends to bring down foreign prices; 
and such far-off markets should be sought only when the 
surplus at home is excessive, or when foreign prices are extra- 
ordinarily remunerative. 

The wheat regions of the West, superb as they undoubt- 
edly are, it is to be feared, have too little staying character 
to be prodigally squandered, and their natural fertility notice- 
ably vanishes in the rear, unless retained by costly fertiliz- 
ers, almost as rapidly as new fields open in front. Some of 
the Middle States, as well as the New England, though seek- 
ing fertilizers far and near, already look to the West for much 
of their corn and bread; and there is written all over eastern 
fields, as western visitors may read, the old epitaph, “As we 
are now, so you may be.” It will take time for this threat- 
ened decadence, but not long in the life of nations. « The 
wheat crop runs away from the Atlantic coast to the Pacifie, 
and sinks in other localities as it looms up in Minnesota, 
Nebraska, and Dakota. Six years of cropping in California, 
it is said, reduces the yield per acre nearly one half. 

There was, in 1880, devoted to wheat culture, over 
385,000,000 acres, or nearly double the acreage of 1875. In 
twenty-five years 100,000,000 people will more than over- 
take any present or prospective surplus, and we may yet need 
all of our present magnificent wheat fields to give bread to 
our own people. Certainly we need not be in haste to slaugh- 
ter utterly exhaust the native fertility of our fields on 
the cheap terms now presented. 

England, with all her faults, is great, but, unfortunately, 
has not room to support her greatness, and must have cheap 
food, and be able to offer better wages, or part with great 
numbers of her people. I most sincerely hope her statesmen 
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—and she is never without those of eminence — will prove 
equal to their great trust and to any crisis; but we can- 
not surrender the welfare of our republic to any foreign 
empire. Free trade may, or may not, be England’s neces- 
sity. Certainly it is not our necessity; and it has not reached, 
and never will reach, the altitude of a science. An impost 
on corn there, it is clear, would produce an exodus of her 
laboring population, that would soon leave the banner of Vic- 
torla waving over a second-rate power. 

Among the nations of the world the high position of the 
United States was never more universally and cordially 
admitted. Our rights are everywhere promptly conceded, 
and we ask nothing more. It is an age of industry, and we 
can only succeed by doing our best. 

Our citizens, under a protective tariff, are exceptionally 
prosperous and happy, and not strangers to noble deeds nor 
private virtues. A popular government based on universal 
suffrage will be best, and most certainly, perpetuated by the 
elevation of laboring men through the more liberal rewards 
of diversified employments, which give scope to all grades of 
genius and intelligence, and tend to secure to posterity the 
blessings of universal education, and the better hope of per- 
sonal independence. 


MONTALEMBERT 


HARLES FORBES DE MONTALEMBERT was born at Poitou on the 29th 
of May, 1810. When he was but a little over twenty, he interested him- 
self in the establishment of a School of Liberal Catholicism. This scheme brought 
him into notice and he was formally charged with unlicensed teaching. He 
claimed the right of trial by his peers, and made a notable defence, of course 
with the deliberate intention of formulating a protest against the expected judg- 
ment. In 1836 he published the ‘‘Life of St. Elizabeth of Hungary.”’ During 
the reign of Louis Philippe he made himself conspicuous by his remonstrances 
against the restrictions imposed on the liberty of the press, besides struggling 
for freedom in national education. On the downfall of Louis Philippe, he 
accepted a seat in the Assembly. A defeat in 1857 put an end to his parlia- 
mentary career. After the establishment of the Empire, he became prominent 
as an author. Ten years before his death, and when he was fifty years old, his 
great work, ‘‘Les Moines d’Occident depuis St. Benoft jusqu’a St. Bernard,” 
appeared. He died in March, 1870. 


FOR FREEDOM OF EDUCATION! 


KNOW that by myself I am nothing. I am but a child; 
and I feel myself so young, so inexperienced, so ob- 
secure, that nothing less than the recollection of the 

great cause of which I am here the humble champion could 
encourage me. But I am happy in possessing a recollec- 
tion of words pronounced for the same cause 1m this very 
place by my father. And I am sustained by the conviction 
that this is a question of life and death for the majority of 


1¥rom an Address delivered before the Chamber of Peers in Paris in 1831, 
when Montalembert (aged twenty-one) was arrested with Lacordaire for teach- 
fng an unauthorized school. 
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Frenchmen—for twenty-five millions who hold the same 
religious faith as myself; and by the unanimous cry of 
France for freedom of teaching; ahd by the written wishes 
of those fifteen thousand Frenchmen whose petition we 
have ourselves carried to the other Chamber; and by the 
rights of thousands of families whose offspring are spring- 
ing up in a region which arbitrary legislation has made a 
desert—in one word, by the image of a cruel past to atone 
for, and an invaluable future to assert, and, above all, by 
the name I bear—that name which is as great as the world, 
the name of Catholic. I have all these principles to sustain 
me when I thus appear before you; and I require to remind 
myself of these great arguments, not only to give me cour- 
age, but to convince my judges that I have not been guided 
in what I have done by any inspiration of vanity, or any 
thirst for distinction. It is sufficiently well known that the 
career on which I have entered is not of a nature to satisfy 
an ambition which seeks political honors and places. The 
powers of the present age, both in government and in op- 
position, are, wy the grace of Heaven, equally hostile to 
Catholics. There is another ambition not less devouring, 
perhaps not less culpable, which aspires to reputation, and 
which is content to buy that at any price; that, too, I dis- 
avow like the other. No one can be more conscious than 
T am of the disadvantages with which a precocious publicity 
surrounds youth, and none can fear them more. But there 
is still in the world something which is called faith—it is 
not dead in all minds; it is to this that I have early given 
my heart and my life. My life—a man’s life—-is always, 
and especially to-day, a poor thing enough; but this poor 
thing, consecrated to a great and holy cause, may grow with 
_it; and when a man has made to such a cause the sacrifice 
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of his future, I believe that he ought to shrink from none 
_of its consequences, none of its dangers. 

It is in the strength of this conviction that I appear to- 
day for the first time in an assembly of men. I know too 
well that at my age one has neither antecedents nor experi- 
ence; but at my age, as at every other, one has duties and 
hopes. I have determined, for my part, to be faithful 
to both. 


DEVOTION TO FREEDOM 


DELIVERED IN THE CHAMBER OF PEERS, JANUARY 1848. ON THE TROUBLES 
IN SWITZERLAND 


HOLD for my part that the conflict in Switzerland has 

not been against the Jesuits, nor for and against the 

sovereignty of cantons. The battle has been against 
you, and for you. That is to say, a wild, intolerant, un- 
regulated, and hypocritical. liberty has combated that true, 
sincere, orderly, tolerant, and lawful freedom of which you 
are the representatives and defenders in the world. What 
was in question on the other side. of the Jura was neither 
the Jesuits nor the independence of cantons; it was order, 
Kuropean peace, the security of the world and of France; 
and these have been vanquished, smothered, crushed, at 
our very doors, by men who ask no better than to throw 
the burning brands of discord, anarchy, and war from the 
Alps and the Jura into our midst. Thus I do not speak 
for the vanquished, but to the vanquished, vanquished 
myself—that is to say, to the representatives of social 
order, rule, and liberalism which have just been overcome 
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in Switzerland and which are threatened throughout Europe: 
by a new invasion of the barbarians. . . . 

Last year at this time, about this same day, I denounced 
at this tribune, in the midst. of the marks of your sympathy 
and indulgence, a similar crime, the incorporation and confis- 
cation of Cracovia; and to-day I am again called upon to 
denounce an unworthy violation, not only of the right of 
treaties, of that political right which I respect and esteem, 
but of a right superior to all others, the right of men, of 
nature, and of humanity, if I may use an expressiom com- 
mon to the present time. The crime is the same to my 
eyes. Last year the last remnant of the Polish nation was 
in question; this year it is the cradle of Huropean freedom 
which is the victim of a similar attack. But last year the 
attempt. was made by absolute monarchies, and this year 
it is committed by pretended. Liberals, who at bottom are 
tyrants of the worst class. What we have witnessed was: 
the same then as now—the abuse of force, the suffocation 
of. liberty and, right by brutal and impious violence—the 
violence of pledged faith, the reign of the greater number, 
the assumption by Force of Falsehood as its arms and 
attane.«.)'. . 

There: is, however, when I consider these two crimes, 
a difference which I cannot here indicate. The crime of 
last; year, a crime of force, was committed in the name 
of force. This year the crime is that of despotism, with 
the addition of hypocrisy, for it is committed in the name 
of freedom. ‘To my eyes, this odious lie aggravates the 
offence, and makes it: ten times more worthy of your in- 
dignation: and contempt. 

Believe me, gentlemen, I do not come here to complain 
of. religious: or Catholic grievances. Yes, Catholicism has 
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been assailed in Switzerland, as all the world knows; but 
all the world knows also that the wounds and defeats of 
religion are never incurable or irreparable, and that at 
bottom. her business is to be wounded, persecuted, and 
oppressed. She suffers, but only for a time. She is soon 
healed and raised up—and out of these trials issues con- 
tinually more radiant and stronger than ever. But do you 
know what it is which does not recover so easily, and which 
cannot with impunity be exposed to such attacks? It is 
order, peace, and, above all, freedom. This is the cause 
which I come to plead before you. 

Let no one say, as certain generous but blind spirits 
have said, that radicalism is the exaggeration of liber- 
alism; no, it is its antipodes, its extreme opposite. Radi- 
calism is nothing more than an exaggeration of despotism; 
and never had despotism taken a more odious form. Lib- 
erty is reasonable and voluntary toleration; radicalism is 
the absolute intolerance, which is arrested only by the im- 
possible. Liberty imposes unusual sacrifices on none; radi- 
calism cannot put up with a thought, a word, even a prayer, 
contrary to its will. Liberty consecrates the right of mi- 
norities; radicalism absorbs and annihilates them. To say 
everything in one word, liberty is respect for mankind, 
while radicalism is scorn of mankind pushed to its high- 
est degree. No; never Muscovite despot, never Eastern 
tyrant, has despised his fellows as they are despised by 
those radical clubbists, who gag their vanquished adver- 
saries in the name of liberty and equality! 

No man can have more right than I have to proclaim 
this distinction, for I defy any man to love liberty more 
than I have done. And here it must be said, I do not 
accept, either as a reproach or as praise, the opinion ex- 
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pressed of me by the Minister for Foreign Affairs, that I 
was exclusively devoted to religious liberty. No, no, gen- 
tlemen; that to which I am devoted is liberty itself, the 
liberty of all and in everything. This I have always de- 
fended, always proclaimed; I who have written so much, 
spoken so much—too much, I acknowledge—I defy any 


man to find a single word fallen from my pen or from mg | 


lips which has not been devoted to the cause of freedom. 
Freedom: ah! I can speak without seeking fine expres- ' 


sions. She has been the idol of my soul; if I have any- 
thing to reproach myself with, it is that I have loved her 
too much, that I have loved her as one loves when one is 
young, without measure, without limit. But I neither re- 
proach myself for this, nor do I regret it; I will continue 
to serve Freedom, to love her always, to believe in her al- 
ways; and I can never love her more nor serve her better 
than when I force myself to pluck off the mask worn by 
her enemies, who wear her colors and who seize her flag 
in order to soil] and dishonor it! 


“DEO ET CASARI FIDELIS” 


FROM A SPEECH IN 1849 TO THE BRETON ELECTORS AT SAINT-BRIEUC 


HAVE labored for nearly twenty years to make a rec- 


onciliation between religion and liberty, which had © 


been separated by a fatal misunderstanding. Now 


that this is happily and irrevocably consummated, I de- ° 
sire to dedicate myself to another reconciliation, to another ° 
union—to the union of men of honor and feeling (hommes de 
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ceur et d'honneur), of all opinions in that one great honest. 
moderate party which is the strength and safety of France. 
In all the ancient parties there are men capable of under- 
standing each other, of appreciating each other, and of 
fighting side by side against the common enemy. We 
must regulate and discipline this union, of which the re- 
cent election in the Cdtes-du-Nord has been the expres- 
sion, and the present government the result. The gov- 
ernment, in harmony with the majority of the National 
Assembly, has constantly defended, and continues daily 
to defend, three great and holy things, viz., religion, 
property, and family rights. We are told that these 
are commonplaces. Do not believe it, gentlemen. They 
are only commonplaces when the foundations of social 
order cease to be threatened or undermined by minori- 
ties which are sometimes audacious and sometimes hypo- 
critical. 

The government which we have supported has ren- 
dered signal service to all three. To religion, by re- 
placing the Sovereign Pontiff upon his throne, and by 
disengaging the French Republic from all connection 
with a republic of assassins. To property, by maintain- 
ing all acquired rights; by confirming the permanency of 
the magistracy, the guardian of laws and contracts; and 
by repealing all subversive innovations. And, finally, to 
the family, by that law on education which you will par- 
don my reference to, because it is the object of my con- 
stant. solicitude, and because it is at present exposed to 
the injurious criticism of the discontented and exagger- 
ated of all parties. I am neither its author nor its re- 
sponsible promulgator, but I defend it because it offers 
the basis of an excellent compromise, of an honorable 
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peace for all. I have fought long, and more than any 
other, for this great cause; but I fought only with the 
hope of arriving at a worthy and fruitful peace, in which 
the right alone should have the victory, and in which no 
man should be humiliated. 


PsACR K ER, 
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SERMON: THE STATE OF THE NATION 


DELIVERED IN BOSTON, NOVEMBER 238, 1850 


“Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people.” — 
Prov. xiv, 34. 


E come together to-day by the governor’s procla- 
mation, to give thanks to God for our welfare, not 
merely for our happiness as individuals or as 


families, but for our welfare asa people. How can we better 
(6782) 
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improve this opportunity than by looking a little into the con- 
dition of the people? and accordingly I invite your attention 
to a sermon on the state of this nation. I shall try to speak 
of the condition of the nation itself, then of the causes of that 
condition, and in the third place of the dangers that threaten 
or are alleged to threaten the nation. 

First, of our condition. Look about you in Boston. Here 
are a hundred and forty thousand souls living in peace and in 
comparative prosperity. I think, without doing injustice to 
the other side of the water, there is no city in the Old World 
of this population with so much intelligence, activity, 
morality, order, comfort, and general welfare, and at the same 
time with so little of the opposite of all these. I know the 
faults of Boston and I think I would not disguise them; the 
poverty, unnatural poverty, which shivers in the cellar; the 
unnatural wealth which bloats in the parlor; the sin which is 
hid in the corners of the jail; and the more dangerous sin 
which sets up Christianity for a pretence; the sophistry which 
lightens in the newspapers and thunders in the pulpit:—I 
know all these things and do not pretend to disguise them; 
and still I think no city of the Old World of the same popula- 
tion has so much which good men prize and so little which 
good men deplore. 

See the increase of material wealth, the buildings for trade 
and for homes, the shops and ships. This year Boston will 
add to her possessions some ten or twenty millions of dollars 
honestly and earnestly got. Observe the neatness of the 
streets, the industry of the inhabitants, their activity of mind, 
the orderliness of the people, the signs of comfort. Then 
consider the charities of Boston, those limited to our own 
border and those which extend farther, those beautiful chari- 
ties which encompass the earth with their sweet influence. 
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Look at theeschools, a monument of which the > atty may well 
be proud in spite of their defects. 

But Boston, though we proudly call it the Athens of 
America, is not the pleasantest thing in New England to look 
at; it is the part of Massachusetts which I like the least to 
look at, spite of its excellence. Look farther, at the whole of 
Massachusetts, and you see a fairer spectacle. There is less 
wealth at. Provincetown in proportion to the numbers, but 
there is less want; there is more comfort; property is more 
evenly and equally distributed there than here, and the wel- 
fare of a country never so much depends upon the amount 
of its wealth as on the mode in which its. wealth is 
distributed. In the State there are about 150,000 fami- 
lies—some 975,000 persons—living with a degree of 
comfort which I think is not anywhere enjoyed by such a 
population in the Old World. They are mainly industrious, 
sober, intelligent, and moral. Everything thrives; agricul- 
ture, manufactures, commerce. “ The carpenter encourages 
the goldsmith; he that smites the anvil, him that smootheth 
with the hammer.” Look at the farms where intelligent labor 
wins bread and beauty both out of the sterile soil and a 
climate not over-indulgent. Behold the shops all over the 
State; the small shops where the shoemaker holds his work 
in his lap and draws his thread by his own strong muscles, 
and the large shops where machines, animate with human in- 
telligence, hold with iron grasp their costlier work in their 
lap and spin out the delicate staple of Sea Island cotton.» 
Look at all this; it is a pleasant sight. Look at our hundreds 
of villages, by river, mountain, and sea; behold the comfort- 
able homes, the people well fed, well clad, well instructed.. 
Look at the school-houses, the colleges of the people; at the 
higher seminaries of learning; at the poor man’s real college 
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farther back in the imterior, where the mechanic’s and 
farmer’s son gets his education, often poor, still something to 
be proud of. Look at the churches where every Sunday the 
best words of Hebrew and of Christian saints are read out of 
this book, and all men are asked once in the week to remem- 
ber they have a Father in heaven, a faith to swear by, and a 
heaven to live for, and a conscience to keep. I know the 
faults of these churches. I am not in the habit of excusing 
them, still I know their excellence and I will not be the last 
man to acknowledge that. Look at the roads of earth and 
iron which join villages together and make the State a whole. 
Follow the fisherman from his rocky harbor at Cape Ann; 
follow the mariner in his voyage round the world of waters; 
see the industry, the intelligence, and the comfort of the 
people. I think Massachusetts is a State to be thankful for. 
There are faults in her institutions and in her laws that need 
change very much. In her form of society, in her schools, 
in her colleges, there is much which clamors loudly for al- 
teration;—very much in her churches to be ‘Christianized. 
These changes are going quietly forward and will in time be 
brought about. 

I love to look on this State, its material prosperity, its in- 
crease in riches, its intelligence and industry, and the beauti- 
ful results that are seen all about us to-day. I love to look 
on the face of the people in halls and churches, in markets 
and factories; to think of our great ideas; of the institutions 
which have come of them; of our schools and colleges and all 
the institutions for making men wiser and better; to think 
of the noble men we have in the midst of us in every walk of 
life who eat an honest bread, who love mankind and love God, 
who have consciences they mean to keep and souls which they 
‘intend to save. 
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The great business of society is not merely to have farms, 
‘and ships, and shops,—the greater shops and the less,—but 
to have men; men that are conscious of their manhood, self- 
respectful, earnest men, that have a faith in the living God. 
T do not think we have many men of genius. We have very 
few that I call great men—I wish there were more—but I 
think we have an intelligent, an industrious, and noble people 
here in Massachusetts, which we may be proud of. 

Let us go a step farther. New England is like Massa- 
chusetts in the main, with local differences only. All the 
North is like New England in the main; this portion is better 
in one thing; that portion worse in another thing. Our ideas 
are their ideas; our institutions are the same. Some of the 
northern States have institutions better than we. They have 
added to our experience. In revising their constitutions and 
laws or in making new ones they go beyond us, they introduce 
new improvements, and those new improvements will give 
those States the same advantage over us which a new mill 
with new and superior machinery has over an old mill with 
old and inferior machinery. By and by we shall see the re- 
sult and take counsel from it, I trust. 

All over the North we find the same industry and thrift, 
and similar intelligence. Here attention is turned to agri- 
culture, there to mining; but there is a similar progress and 
zeal for improvement. Attention is bestowed on schools and 
colleges, on academies and churches. There is the same 
abundance of material comfort. Population advances rapidly, - 
prosperity in a greater ratio. Everywhere new swarms pour 
forth from the old hive and settle in some convenient nook 
far off in the West. So the frontier of civilization every year 
goes forward, further from the ocean. Fifty years ago 
-was on the Ohio, then on the Mississippi, then on the upper 
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Missouri; presently its barrier will be the Rocky Mountains, 
and soon it will pass over that bar and the tide of the Atlan- 
tic will sweep over to the Pacific—yea it is already there! 
The universal Yankee freights his schooner at Bangor, at 
New Bedford, and at Boston, with bricks, timber, frame 
houses, and other “ notions ” and by and by drops his anchor 
in the smooth Pacific in the bay of St. Francis. We shall 
see there ere long the sentiments of New England, the ideas | 
of New England, the institutions of New England—the 
school-house, the meeting-house, the court-house, the town- 
house. There will be the same industry, thrift, intelligence, 
morality, and religion, and the idle ground that has hitherto 
borne nothing but gold will bear upon its breast a republic 
of men more precious than the gold of Ophir or the rubies of 
the East. 

‘Here I wish I could stop. But this is not all. The North 
is not the whole nation; New England is not the only type of 
the people. There are other States differing widely from this. 
In the Southern States you find a soil more fertile under 
skies more genial. Through what beautiful rivers the Alle- 
ghanies pour their tribute to the sea! What streams beau- 
tify the land in Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, and Mississippi! 
‘There genial skies rain beauty on the soil. Nature is wan- 
ton of her gifts. There rice, cotton, and sugar grow; there 
the olive, the orange, the fig all find a home. The soil teems 
with luxuriance. But there is not the same wealth nor the 
same comfort. Only the ground is rich. You witness not 
a similar thrift. Strange is it, but in 1840 the single State 
of New York alone earned over $4,000,000 more than the 
six States of North and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
‘Louisiana, and Mississippi! The annual earnings of little 

| Massachusetts, with her 7,500 square miles, are $9,000,000 
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more than the earnings of all Florida, Georgia, and South 
Carolina! The little county of Essex, with 95,000 souls, in 
1840 earned more than the large State of South Carolina 
with 595,000! 

In those States we miss the activity, intelligence, and enter- 
prise of the North. You do not, find the little, humble school- 
house at every corner; the frequent meeting-house does not 
point its taper finger to the sky, Villages do not adorn the 
margin of the mountain, stream. and sea; shops do not ring 
with industry, roads of earth and, iron are poorer and less 
common. Temperance, morality, comfort are not there as 
here. In the slave States in 1840, there were not quite 
302,000 youths. and maidens im all the schools, academies, 
and. colleges. of the South; but. in 1840: in the free States of 
the North there were more than 2,212,000 in such insti- 
tutions! Little Rhode Island has 5,000 more girls and boys 
_ at school than large South Carolina, The: State of Ohio 
' alone has. more than 17,000 children, at school beyond what 
the whole fifteen slave. States cam boast: The permanent 
literature of the nation all comes from the North; your his- 
_ torians are from that quarter—your Sparkses, your Bancrofts, 
_ your Hildreths, and Prescotts, and Ticknors; the poets: are 
‘from the same quarter—your Whittiers, and Longfellows, 
and Lowells, and Bryants; the men of literature and religion 
—your Channings, and Irvings, and: Emersons—are from the 
same quarter! Preaching—it is everywhere, and sermons 
are as thick almost as autumnal, leaves; but: who ever heard 
of a great or famous clergyman: in a southern. State? of a 
great and famous sermon that rang through the: nation from 
that quarter? No man. Your Edwards of old time and 
your Beechers, old. and young, your Channing and Buck- 
minster, and the rest, which throng to every man’s lips, all” 
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‘are from the North. Nature has done enough for the South 
—God’s cup of blessing runs over—and yet you see the 
result! But there has been no pestilence at the South more 
than at the North; no earthquake has torn the ground beneath 
their feet; no war has come to disturb them. more than us. 
The government has never laid a withering hand on their 
commerce, their agriculture, their schools and colleges, their 
literature and their church. 

Still letting alone the South and the North as such, not con- 
sidering either exclusively, we are one nation. What is a na- 
tion? It is one of the great parties in the world. It is a sec- 
tional party, having geographical limits; with a party organi- 
zation, party opinions, party mottoes, party machinery, party 
leaders, and partyfollowers; with some capital cityfor its party 
headquarters. There has been an Assyrian party, a British, a 
Persian, an Egyptian, and a Roman party; there is now a 
Chinese party, and a Russian, a Turkish, a French, and an 
English party; these are also called nations. We belong to 
the American party, and that includes the North as well as 
the South; and so all are brothers of the same party, differing 
amongst ourselves—but from other nations in this, that we 
are the American party and not the Russian nor the English. 

We ought to look at the whole American party, the North 
and South, to see the total condition of the people. Now 
at this moment there is no lack of cattle, and corn, and cloth 
in the United States, north or south, only they are differ- 
ently distributed in the different parts of the land. But 
still there is a great excitement. Men think the nation is 
in danger and for many years there has not been so great 
an outery and alarm amongst the politicians. The ery is 
raised, “ The Union is in danger! ” and if the Union falls we 

are led to suppose that everything falls. There will be no 
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roore Thanksgiving days; there will be anarchy, and civil war, 
and the ruin of the American people! It is curious to see. 
this material plenty on the one side and this political alarm 
and confusion on the other. This condition of alarm is so 
well known that nothing more need be said about it at this 
moment. 

II. Let me now come to the next point and consider the 
causes of our present condition. This will involve a con- 
sideration of the cause of our prosperity and of our alarm. 

1. First, there are some causes which depend on God en- 
tirely; such as the nature of the country, soil, climate, and 
the like, its minerals and natural productions, its seas and 
harbors, mountains and rivers. In respect to these natural 
advantages the country is abundantly favored, but the North 
less so than the South. Tennessee, Virginia, and Alabama 
certainly have the advantage over Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Ohio. That I pass by—a cause which depends wholly 
on God. 

2. Then again this is a wide and new country. We have 
room to spread. We have not to contend against old institu- 
tions established a thousand years ago, and that is one very 
great advantage. I make no doubt that in crossing the ocean 
our fathers helped forward the civilization of the world at 
least a thousand years; I mean to say it would have taken 
mankind a thousand years longer to reach the condition we 
have attained in New England if the attempt had of neces- 
sity been made on the soil of the Old World and in the face of 
its institutions. 

3. Then, as a third thing, much depends on the peculiar 
national character. Well, the freemen in the North and 
South are chiefly from the same race, this indomitable 
Caucasian stock; mainly from the same composite stock, the 
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tribe produced by the mingling of Saxon, Danish, and Nor- 
man blood. That makes the present English nation and the 
American also. This is a very powerful tribe of men, pos- 
sessing some very noble traits of character; active and cre- 
ative in all the arts of peace; industrious as a nation never 
was before; enterprising, practical; fond of liberty, fond also 
of law, capable of organizing themselves into great masses 
and acting with a complete concert and unity of action. In 
these respects I think this tribe, which we will call the Eng- 
lish tribe, is equal to any race of men in the world that has 
been or is; perhaps superior to any race that has been devel- 
yped hitherto. But in what relates to the higher reason and 
imagination, to the affections and to the soul, I think this 
tribe is not so eminent as some others have been. North 
and south, the people are alike of Anglo-Norman descent. 

4, Another cause of our prosperity, which depends a great 
deal on ourselves, is this; the absence of war and of armies. 
In France, with a population of less than forty millions, half 
a million are constantly under arms. The same state of 
things prevails substantially in Austria, Prussia, and in all 
the German states. Here in America, with a population of 
twenty millions, there is not one in a thousand that is a sol- 
dier or marine. In time of peace I think we waste vast sums 
in military preparations, as we did in actual war not long 
since. Still, when I compare this nation with others, I think 
we have cause to felicitate ourselves on the absence of mili- 
tary power. 

5. Again, much depends on the past history of the race, 
and here there is a wide difference between the different parts 
of the country. New England was settled by a religious 
colony. I will not say that all the men who came here from 
1620 to1650 were moved by religious motives; but the con- 
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trolling men were brought here by these motives and no 
other. Many who cared less for religious ideas came for 
the sake of a great moral idea, for the sake of obtaining a 
greater degree of civil freedom than they had at home. Now 
the Pilgrims and the Puritans are only a little ways behind 
us. The stiff ruff, the peaked beard, the “ prophesying book ” 
are only six or seven generations behind the youngest of us. 
The character of the Puritans has given to New England 
much of its present character and condition. They founded 
schools and colleges; they trained up their children in a stern 
discipline which we shall not forget for two centuries to 
come. The remembrance of their trials, their heroism, and 
their piety affects our preaching to-day, and our politics also. 
The difference between New England and New York from 
1750 to 1790 is the-difference between the sons of the reli- 
gious colony and the sons of the worldly colony. You know 
something of New York politics before the Revolution, and 
also since the Revolution; the difference between New York 
and New England politics at that time is the difference be- 
tween the sons of religious men and the sons of men who 
cared very much less for religion. 

Just now when I said that all the North is like New Eng- 
land, I meant substantially so. The West is our own daugh- 
ter. New England has helped people the western part of the 
State of New York, and the best elements of New England 
character mingling with others, its good qualities will appear 
in the politics of that mighty State. 

The South, in the main, had a very different oii from 
the North. I think few if any persons settled there for re- 
ligion’s sake; or for the sake of freedom in the State. It 
was not a moral idea which sent men to Virginia, Georgia, 
and Carolina. “ Men do not.gather grapes of thorns.” The 
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difference of the seed will appear in the difference of 
the crop. In the character of the people of the North and 
South it appears at this day. The North is not to be praised, 
nor the South to be blamed for this; they could not help it: 
but certainly it is an advantage to be descended from a race 
of industrious, moral, and religious men; to have been 
brought up under their training, to have inherited their ideas 
and institutions,—and this is a circumstance which we make 
quite too little aecount of. I-pass by that. 

6. There are other causes which depend on ourselves en- 
tirely. Much depends on the political and social organization 
of the people. There is no denying that government has a 
great influence on the character of the people; on the char- 
acter of every man. The difference between the development 
of England and the development of Spain at this day is 
mainly the result of different forms of government; for three 
centuries ago the Spaniards were as noble a race as the Eng- 
lish. 

A government is carried on by two agencies: the first is 
public opinion and the next is public law;—the fundamental 
law which is the constitution and the subsidiary laws which 
carry out the ideas of the constitution. In a government like 
this public opinion always precedes the laws; overrides them, 
takes the place of laws when there are none and hinders their 
execution when they do not correspond to public opinion. 
Thus the public opinion of South Carolina demands that a free 
colored seaman from the North shall be shut up in jail at his 
employer’s cost. The public opinion of Charleston is 
‘stronger than the public law of the United States on that point 
—stronger than the constitution—and nobody dares execute 
the laws of the United States ‘in that matter. These two 
_ things should always'be looked ‘at ‘to understand the causes of 
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a nation’s condition—the public opinion as well as the public 
law. Let me know the opinions of the men between twenty- 
five and thirty-five years of age and I know what the laws will 
be. 

Now in public opinion and in the laws of the United States 
there are two distinct political ideas. I shall call one the 
democratic and the other the despotic idea. Neither is 
wholly sectional; both chiefly so. Each is composed of sev- 
eral simpler ideas. Each has enacted laws and established 
institutions. This is the democratic idea: That all men are 
endowed by their Creator with certain natural rights which 
only the possessor can alienate; that all men are equal in 
these rights; that amongst them is the right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; that the business of the govern- 
ment is to preserve for every man all of these rights until he 
alienates them. 

This democratic idea is founded on human nature and 
comes from the nature of God who made human nature. To 
carry it out politically is to execute justice which is the will 
of God. This idea, in its realization, leads to a democracy,—a 
government of all, for all, by all. Such a government aims to 
give every man all his natural rights; it desires to have polit- 
ical power in all hands, property in all hands, wisdom in all 
heads, goodness in all hearts, religion in all souls. I mean the 
religion that makes a man self-respectful, earnest, and faithful 
to the infinite God, that disposes him to give all men their 
rights and to claim his own rights at all times; the religion 
which is piety within you and goodness in the manifestation. 
Such a government has laws and the aim thereof is to give 
justice to all men; it has officers to execute these laws for the 
sake of justice. Such a government founds schools for all; 
looks after those most who,are most in need; defends and 
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protects the feeblest as well as the richest and most powerful. 
The State is for the individual and for all the individuals, 
and so it reverences justice, where the rights of all and the 
interests of all exactly balance. It demands free speech; 
everything is open to examination, discussion, “ agitation,” 
if you will. Thought is to be free; speech to be free; work 
to be free, and worship to be free. Such is the democratic 
idea and such the State which it attempts to found. 

The despotic idea is just the opposite: That all men aro 
not endowed by their Creator with certain natural rights 
which only the possessor can alienate, but that one man has 
a natural right to overcome and make use of some other men 
for his advantage and their hurt; that all men are not equal 
in their rights; that all men have not a natural right to life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that government is not 
instituted to preserve these natural rights for all. 

This idea is founded on the excess of human passions, and 
it represents the compromise between a man’s idleness and 
his appetite. It is not based on facts eternal in human 
nature, but on facts transient in human nature. It does not 
aim to do justice to all, but injustice to some; to take from 
one man what he ought not to lose and give to another what 
he ought not to get. 

This leads to aristocracy in various forms, to the govern- 
ment of all by means of a part and for the sake of a part. 
In this state of things political power must be in few hands; 
property in few hands; wisdom in few heads; goodness in few 
hearts, and religion in few souls. J mean the religion which 
leads a man to respect himself and his fellow men; to be 
earnest and to trust in the infinite God; to demand his rigkts 
of other men and to give their rights to them. 

Neither the democratic nor the despotic idea is fully made 
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real anywhere in the world. There is no perfect democracy 
nor perfect aristocracy. There are democrats in every actual 
aristocracy; despots in every actual democracy. But in the 
northern States the democratic idea prevails extensively and 
chiefly, and we have made attempts at establishing a demo- 
eratic government. In the southern States the despotic idea 
prevails extensively and chiefly and they have made attempts 
to establish am aristocracy. In an aristocracy there are two 
classes: the people to be governed, and the governing class, 
the nobility which is to govern. This nobility may be mov- 
able and depend on wealth; or immovable and depend on 
birth. In the southern States the nobility is immovable and 
depends on color. 

In 1840-in the: North there were ten millions of free men 
and in the South five millions of free men and three millions 
of slaves. Three eighths of the population have no human 
rights at all—rights as cattle, not as men. ‘There the slave 
is protected by law, as your horse and your ox, but has no 
more human rights. 

Here, now, is the great cause of the difference in the con- 
dition of the North and South; of the difference in the 
material results, represented by towns and villages, by farms 
and factories, ships and shops. Here is the cause of the 
difference in schools, colleges, churches, and in. the literature ; 
the cause of the difference in men. The South, with its: des- 
potic idea, dishonors labor, but wishes to compromise between 
its idleness- and its appetite, and so kidnaps men. to do: its 
work. The North, with its democratic idea, honors labor ; 
‘does not compromise between its idleness and its appetite, 
but lays. its bones to the work to satisfy its appetite; instead 
of kidnapping a man who can run. away, it kidnaps the ele- 
ments, subdues them to its command and makes them do its 
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work. It does not kidnap a freeman, but catches the winds 
and chains them to its will. It lays hands on fire and water 
and breeds a new giant, which “ courses land and ocean with- 
out rest,” or serves while it stands and waits, driving the mills 
of the land. It kidnaps the “ Connecticut ” and the “ Merri- 
mac; does not send slave-ships to Africa, but engineers to 
New Hampshire; and it requires no Fugitive Slave Law to 
keep the earth and sea from escaping, or the rivers of New 
England from running up hill. 

This is not quite all! I have just now tried to hint at the 
causes of the difference in the condition of the people, North 
and South. Now let me show the cause of the agitation and 
alarm. We begin with a sentiment; that spreads to an idea; 
the idea grows to an act, to an institution; then it has done its 
work. 

Men seek to spread their sentiments and ideas. The 
democratic idea tries to spread; the despotic idea tries to 
spread. For a long time the nation held these two ideas 
in its bosom, not fully conscious of either of them. Both 
came here in a state of infancy, so to say, with our fathers; 
the demoeratie idea very dimly understood; the despotic 
idea not fully carried out, yet it did a great mischief in the 
State and Church. In the Declaration of Independence, writ 
by a young man, only the democratic idea appears, and 
that idea never got so distinctly stated before. But mark 
you and see the confusion in men’s minds. That democratic 
idea was thus distinctly stated by a man who was a slave- 
holder almost all his life; and unless public rumor has been 
unusually false he has left some of his own offspring under 
the influence of the despotic and not the democratic idea; 
slaves and not free men. 

In the constitution of the United States these two ideas 


appear. It was thought for a long time they were not in- 
compatible ; it was thought the great American party might 
recognize both, and a compromise was made between the 
two. It was thought each might go about its own work 
and let the other alone; that the hawk and the hen might 
dwell happily together in the same coop, each lay her own 
eggs and rear her own brood, and neither put a claw upon 

the other! 

In the meantime each founded institutions after its kind; 
in the northern States, democratic institutions; in the 
southern, aristocratic. What once lay latent in the mind of 
the nation has now become patent. The thinking part of 
the nation sees the difference between the two. Some men 
are beginning to see that the two are completely incom- 
patible and cannot be good friends. Others are asking us to 
shut our eyes and not see it, and they think that so long 
as our eyes are shut all things will go on peacefully. Such 
is the wisdom of the ostrich. 

At first the trouble coming from this source was a very 
little cloud, far away on the horizon, not bigger than a man’s 
hand. It seemed so in 1804 when the brave senator from 
Massachusetts, a Hartford convention federalist—a name 
that calls the blood to some rather pale cheeks now-a-days— 
proposed to alter the constitution of the United States and 
cut off the North from all responsibility for slavery. It was 
a little cloud not bigger than a man’s hand,—now it is a 
great cloud which covers the whole hemisphere of heaven 
and threatens to shut out the day. 

In the last session of Congress, ten months long, the great 
matter was the contest between the two ideas. All the news- 
papers rung with the battle. Even the pulpits now and then 
alluded to it; forgetting their decency, that they must preach 
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“ only religion,” which has not the least to do with politics 
and the welfare of the State. 

Each idea has its allies and it is worth while to run our 
eye over the armies and see what they amount to. The idea 
of despotism has for its allies: 

(1.) The slaveholders of the South and their dependents ; 
and the servile class who take their ideas from the prominent 
men about them. This servile class is more numerous at the 
South than even at the North. 

(2.) It has almost all the distinguished politicians of the 
North and South; the distinguished great politicians in the 
Congress of the nation, and the distinguished little poli- 
ticians in the Congresses of the several States. 

(3.) It has likewise the greater portion of the wealthy 
and educated men in many large towns of the North; with 
their dependents and the servile men who take their opinions 
from the prominent class about them. And here, I am sorry | 
to say, I must reckon the greater portion of the prominent 
and wealthy clergy, the clergy in the large cities. Once this 
class of men were masters of the rich and educated; and very 
terrible masters they were in Madrid and in Rome. Now 
their successors are doing penance for those old sins. “It 
is a long lane,” they say, “ which has no turn,” and the 
clerical has had a very short and complete turn. When I 
say the majority of the clergy in prominent situations in the 
large cities are to be numbered among the allies of the des- 
potic idea, and are a part of the great pro-slavery army, I 
know there are some noble and honorable exceptions, men 
who do not fear the face of gold, but reverence the face of 
God. 

Then on the side of the democratic idea there are: 

(1.) The great mass of the people at the north; farmers, 
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mechanics, and the humbler clergy. This does not appear 
so at first sight, because these men have not much confidence 
in themselves, and require to be shaken many times before 
they are thoroughly waked up. 

(2.) Besides that there are a few politicians at the North 
who are on this side; some distinguished ones in Congress, 
some less distinguished ones in the various legislatures of 
the North. 

(3.) Then there are men, North and South, who look at 
the great causes of the welfare of nations and make up their 
minds historically from the facts of human history against 
despotism. Then there are such as study the great principles 
of justice and truth and judge from human nature and decide 
against despotism. And then such as look at the law of 
God and believe Christianity is sense and not nonsense; that 
Christianity is the ideal for earnest men, not a pretence for 
a frivolous hypocrite. Some of these men are at the South; 
the greater number are in the North; and here again you 
see the difference between the son of the planter and the son 
of the Puritan. 

Here are the allies, the three-fold armies of despotism on 
the one side and of democracy on the other. 

Now it is not possible for these two ideas to continue to 
live in peace. For a long time each knew not the other and 
they were quiet. The men who clearly knew the despotic 
idea thought in 1787 it would die “ of a rapid consumption ;” 
they said so; but the culture of cotton has healed its deadly 
wound, at least for the present. After the brief state of 
quiet there came a state of armed neutrality. They were 
hostile but under bonds to keep the peace. Each bit his 
thumb, but neither dared say he bit it at the other. Now the 
neutrality is over; attempts are made to compromise, to com- 
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pose the difficulty. Various peace measures were introduced 
to the Senate last summer; but they all turned out war 
measures, every one of them. Now there is a trial of strength 
between the two. Which shall recede? which be extended ? 
Freedom or slavery? That is the question, refuse to look 
at it as we will,—refrain or refrain not from “ political agi- 
tation,” that is the question. 

In the last Congress it is plain the democratic idea was 

beaten. Congress said to California, “ You may come in, 
and you need not keep slaves unless you please.” It said, 
“ You shall not bring slaves to Washington for sale, you may 
do that at Norfolk, Alexandria, and Georgetown, it is just 
as well, and this ‘ will pacify the North.’” Utah and New 
Mexico were left open to slavery and 50,000 or 70,000 
square miles and $10,000,000 were given to Texas lest she 
should “ dissolve the Union,”—without money or men! To 
crown all, the Fugitive Slave Bill became a law. 
_ I think it is very plain that the democratic idea was de- 
feated, and it is easy to see why. The three powers which 
are the allies of the despotic idea were ready and could act 
in concert—the Southern slaveholders, the leading poli- 
ticians, the rich and educated men of the Northern cities, with 
their appendages and servile adherents. But since then the 
conduct of the people in the North and especially in this 
State show that the nation has not gone that way yet. I think 
the nation never will; that the idea of freedom will never 
be turned back in this blessed North. I feel sure it will at 
last overcome the idea of slavery. 

I come to this conclusion, firstly, from the character of 
the tribe; this Anglo-Norman-Saxon tribe loves law, de- 
liberation, order, method; it is the most methodical race that 
ever lived. But it loves liberty, and while it loves law, it 
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loves law chiefly because it keeps liberty; and without that if 
would trample law under foot. 

See the conduct of England. She spent $100,000,000 in 
the attempt to wipe slavery from the West Indies. She 
keeps a fleet on the coast of Africa to keep down the slave- 
trade there—where we also have, I think; a sloop-of-war. She 
has just concluded a treaty with Brazil for the suppression 
of the slave-trade in that country, one of her greatest achieve- 
ments in that work for many years. 

See how the sons of the Puritans,—as soon as they came 
to a consciousness of what the despotic idea was,—took their 
charters and wiped slavery clean out, first from Massa- 
chusetts, and then from the other States one after another. 
See how every northern State in revising its constitution or 
in making a new one declares all men are created equal, that 
all have the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

Then the religion of the North demands the same thing. 
Professors may try to prove that the Old Testament estab- 
lishes slavery; that the New Testament justifies the exist- 
ence of slavery; that Paul’s epistle to Philemon was nothing 
more than another fugitive slave law; that Paul himself sent 
back a runaway; but it does not touch the religion of the 
North. We know better. We say if the Old Testament does 
that, and the New Testament, so much the worse for them 
both. We say, let us look and see if Paul was so benighted, 
and we can judge for ourselves that the professor was mis- 
taken more than the Apostle. 

Again the spirit of the age which is the public opinion of 
the nations is against slavery. It was broken down in Eng- 
land, France, Italy, and Spain; it cannot stand long against 
civilization and good sense; against the political economy and 
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the religious economy of the civilized world. The genius of 
freedom stands there year out, year in, and hurls firebrands 
into the owl’s nest of the prince of darkness continually,—and 
is all this with no effect ? 

Besides that it is against the law of God. That guides 
this universe, treating with even-handed justice the great 
geographical parties, Austrian, Roman, British, or American, 
with the same justice wherewith it dispenses its blessings to 
the little local factions that divide the village for a day, mar- 
shalling mankind forward in its mighty progress toward 
wisdom, freedom, goodness toward men, and piety toward 
God. 

Of the final issue I have no doubt; but no man can tell 
what shall come to pass in the meantime. We see that 
political parties in the State are snapped asunder: whether 
the national party shall not be broken up no man can say. 
In 1750, on the 28th day of November, no man in Old Eng- 
land or New England could tell what 1780 would bring forth. 
No man, north or south, can tell to-day what 1880 will bring 
to pass. He must be a bold man who declares to the nation 
that no new political machinery shall be introduced in the 
next thirty years to our national mill. We know not what a 
day shall bring forth, but we know that God is on the side of 
right and justice, and that they will prevail so long as God is 
God. 

Now, then, to let alone details and generalize into one all 
the causes of our condition, this is the result: We have found 
welfare just so far as we have followed the democratic idea, 
and enacted justice into law. We have lost welfare so far 
as we have followed the despotic idea and made iniquity into 
a statute. So far as we have reaffirmed the ordinance of 
nature and re-enacted the will of God, we have succeeded. 
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So far as we have refused to do that we have failed. Of old 
it was written, “ Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a 
reproach to any people.” 

Ifl. And now a word of our dangers. There seems no 
danger from abroad; from any foreign State, unless we begin 
the quarrel; none from famine. The real danger in one 
word is this, that we shall try to enaet injustice into a law, 
and with the force of the nation to make iniquity obeyed. 

See some of the special forms of injustice which threaten 
us, or are already here. I shall put them into the form of 
ideas. 

1. One common among politicians is that the State is for 
a portion of the people, not the whole. Thus it has been 
declared that the constitution of the United States did not 
recognize the three million slaves as citizens or extend to 
them any right which it guarantees to other men. It would 
be a sad thing for the State to declare there was a single child 
in the whole land to whom it owed no protection. What, 
then, if it attempts to take three millions from under its 
shield? In obedience to this false idea the counsel has been 
given that we must abstain from all “ political agitation ” of 
the most important matter before the people. We must 
leave that to our masters, for the State is for them, it is not 
for you and me. They must say whether we shall “ agitate ” 
and “ discuss ” these things or not. The politicians are our 
masters, and may lay their fingers on our lips when they will. 

2. The next false idea is that government is chiefly for 
the protection of property. This has long been the idea on 
which some men legislated, but on the 19th day of this month 
the distinguished secretary of state, in a speech at New York, 
used these words: “ The great object of government is the 
protection of property at home and respect and renown 
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abroad.” You see what the policy must be where the gov- 
ernment is for the protection of the hat, and only takes care 
of the head so far as it serves to wear a hat. Here the man 
is the accident and the dollar is the substance for which the 
man is to be protected. I think a notion very much like this 
prevails extensively in the great cities of America, north 
and south. I think the chief politicians of the two parties 
are agreed in this,—that government is for the protection 
of property, and everything else is subsidiary. With many 
persons polities are a part of their business; the state-house 
and the custom-house are only valued for their relation to 
trade. This idea is fatal to a good government. 

Think of this, that “The great object of government is 
the protection of property.” Tell that to Samuel Adams, 
and John Hancock, and Washington, and the older Win- 
throps, and the Bradfords, and Carvers! Why! it seems as 
if the buried majesty of Massachusetts would-start out of the 
ground, and with its Bible in its hand say, This is false! 

8. The third false idea is this: that you are morally bound 
to obey the law, let it be never so plainly wrong and opposed 
to your conscience. This is the most dangerous of all the 
false ideas yet named. Ambitious men, in an act of passion, 
make iniquity into a law, and then demand that you and I 
in our act of prayer shall submit to it and make it our daily 
life ; that we shall not try to repeal and discuss and agitate it! 
This false idea lies at the basis of every despot’s throne, the 
idea that men can make right wrong, and wrong right. It 
has come to be taught in New England, to be taught in our 
churches—though seldom there, to their honor be it spoken, 
except in the churches of commerce in the large towns—that 
if wrong is law, you and I must do what it demands, though 
conscience declares it is treason against man and treason 
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against God. The worst doctrines of Hobbes and Filmer 
are thus revived. 

T have sometimes been amazed at the talk of men who call 
on us to keep the Fugitive Slave Law, one of the most odious 
laws in a world of odious laws—a law not fit to be made or 
kept. I have been amazed that they should dare to tell us 
the law of God, writ on the heavens and our hearts, never 
demanded we should disobey the laws of men! Well, sup- 
pose it were so. Then it was old Daniel’s duty at Darius’ 
command to give up his prayer; but he prayed three times a 
day with his windows up. Then it was John’s and Peter’s 
duty to forbear to preach of Christianity; but they said, 
“ Whether it be right in the sight of God to hearken unto 
you more than unto God, judge ye.” Then it was the duty 
of Amram and Jochebed to take up their new-born Moses 
and cast him into the Nile, for the law of King Pharaoh 
commanding it was “constitutional,” and “ political agita- 
tion ” was discountenanced as much in Goshen as in Boston. 
But Daniel did not obey; John and Peter did not fail to 
preach Christianity; and Amram and Jochebed refused 
‘passive obedience ” to the king’s decree! I think it will 
take a strong man all this winter to reverse the judgment 
which the world has passed on these three cases. But it is 
“innocent” to try. However, there is another ancient case 
mentioned in the Bible in which the laws commanded one 
thing and conscience just the opposite. Here is the record 
of the law: “ Now both the chief priests and the Pharisees had 
given a commandment, that if any one knew where he 
[Jesus] were he should show it that they might take him.” 
Of course it became the official and legal business of each 
disciple who knew where Christ was to make it known to the 
authorities. No doubt James and John could leave all and 
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’ follow him with others of the people who knew not the law 
of Moses and were accursed; nay the women, Martha and 
Mary, could minister unto him of their substance, could wash 
his feet with tears and wipe them with the hairs of their 
head. They did it gladly, of their own free will, and took 
pleasure therein, I make no doubt. There was no merit in 
that—“Any man can perform an agreeable duty.” But 
there was found one disciple who could “ perform a disagree- 
able duty.” He went, perhaps “ with alacrity,” and be- 
trayed his Saviour to the marshal of the district of Jerusalem, 
who was called a centurion. Had he no affection for Jesus? 
No doubt, but he could conquer his prejudices, while Mary 
and John could not. 

Judas Iscariot has rather a bad name in the Christian 
world; he is called “ the son of perdition ” in the New Testa- 
ment and his conduct is reckoned a “ transgression;’’ nay, 
it is said the devil “ entered into him ” to cause this hideous 
sin. But all this it seems was a mistake; certainly, if we are 
to believe our “ Republican ” lawyers and statesmen, Iscariot 
only fulfilled his “ constitutional obligations.” It was only 
“on that point” of betraying his Saviour that the constitu- 
tional law required him to have anything to do with Jesus. 
He took his “ thirty pieces of silver ”—about fifteen dollars 
—a Yankee is to do it for ten, having fewer prejudices to 
conquer—it was his legal fee for value received. True, the 
Christians thought it was “the wages of iniquity,” and even 
the Pharisees—who commonly made the commandment of 
God of none effect by their traditions—dared not defile the 
temple with this “ price of blood;” but it was honest money; 
it was as honest a fee as any American commissioner or 
deputy will ever get for a similar service. How mistaken 
we are! Judas Iscariot is not a traitor; he was a great patriot; 
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he conquered his “ prejudices,” performed “a disagreeable 
duty ” as an office of “high morals and high principle;” 
he kept the “law” and the “constitution” and did all 
he could to save the “Union;” nay, he was a saint, “not a whit 
behind the very chiefest apostles.” “The law of God never 
commands us to disobey the law of man.” Sancte Iscarvote, 
ora pro nobis. 

It is a little strange to hear this talk m Boston and hear 
the doctrine of passive obedience to a law which sets Christi- 
anity at defiance, taught here in the face of the Adamses, 
and Hancock, and Washington! It is amazing to hear this 
talk respecting such a law amongst merchants. Do they 
keep the usury laws? I never heard of but one money-lender 
who kept them, and he has been a long time dead, and I 
think he left no kith nor kin! The temperance law, is that 
kept? The fifteen-gallon law—were men so very passive in 
their obedience to that that they could not even “ agitate? ” 
yet it violated no law of God—was not unchristian. When 
the government interferes with the rum-seller’s property the 
law must be trod under foot, but when the law insists that 
a man shall be made a slave I must give up conscience in my 
act of prayer and stoop to the vile law men have made in 
their act of passion! 

It is curious to hear men talk of law and order in Boston, 
when the other day one or two hundred smooth-faced boys 
and youths, beardless as girls, could disturb a meeting of three 
or four thousand men for two hours long, and the chief of 
the police and the mayor of the city stood and looked on, 
when a single word from their lips might have stilled the 
tumult and given honest men a hearing. 

Talk of keeping the Fugitive Slave Law! Come, come, we 
know better. Men in New England know better than this. 
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We know that we ought not to keep a wicked law and that 
it must not be kept when the law of God forbids! 

But the effect of a law which men cannot keep without vio- 
lating conscience is always demoralizing. There are men who 
know no higher law than the statute of the State. When 
good men cannot keep a law that is base some bad ones will 
say, “ Let us keep no law at all,” then where does the blame 
lie? On him that enacts the outrageous law. 

The idea that a statute of man frees us from obligation 
to the law of God is a dreadful thing. When that becomes 
the deliberate conviction of the great mass of the people, 
north or south, then I shall despair of human nature; then 
I shall despair of justice and despair of God. But it will 
never come. 

One of the most awful spectacles I ever saw was this: 
A vast multitude attempting at an orator’s suggestion to howl 
down the “ higher law,” and when he said, “ Will you have 
this to rule over you?” they answered, “ Never! ” and treated 
the “higher law” to a laugh and a howl! It vms done in 
Faneuil Hall under the eyes of the three Adamses, Hancock, 
and Washington, and the howl rung round the venerable 
arches of that hall. I could not but ask, “Why do the 
heathen rage, and the people imagine a vain thing, and the 
rulers of the earth set themselves, and kings take counsel 
against the Lord and say, ‘ Let us break his bands asunder 
and cast off his yoke from us?’” Then I could not but re- 
member that it was written, “ He that sitteth in the heavens 
shall laugh; the Lord shall have them in derision. He taketh 
up the isles as a very little thing and the inhabitants of the 
earth are as grasshoppers before him.” Howl down the 
law of God at a magistrate’s command! Do this in Boston! 
Let us remember this—but with charity. 
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Men say there is danger of disunion, of our losing fealty 
for the constitution. I do not believe it yet! Suppose it 
be so. The constitution is the machinery of the national 
mill; and suppose we agree to take it out and put in new— 
we might get worse, very true, but we might get better. 
There have been some modern improvements; we might in- 
troduce them to the State as well as the mill. But I do not 
believe there is this danger. I do not believe the people of 
Massachusetts think so. I think they are strongly attached 
to the Union yet, and if they thought “the Union was in 
peril—this day ” and everything the nation prizes was likely 
to be destroyed, we should not have had a meeting of a few 
thousands in Faneuil Hall; but the people would have filled 
up the city of Worcester with a hundred thousand men if 
need be; and they would have come with the cartridge-box 
at their side and the firelock on their shoulder. That is the 
way the people of Massachusetts would assemble if they 
thought there was real danger. 

I do not believe the South will withdraw from the Union 
with five million free men and three million slaves. J think 
Massachusetts would be no loser, I think the North would be 
no loser; but I doubt if the North will yet allow them to 
go if so disposed. Do you think the South is so mad as to 
wish it? 

But I think I know of one cause which may dissolve the 
Union—one which ought to dissolve it if put in action: that 
is, a serious attempt to execute the Fugitive Slave Law, here 
and in all the North. I mean an attempt to recover and take 
back all the fugitive slaves in the North, and to punish with 
fine and imprisonment all who aid or conceal them. The 
South has browbeat us again and again. She has smitten us 
on the one cheek with “ protection,” and we have turned the 
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‘other, kissing the rod; she has smitten that with “ free trade.” 

She has imprisoned our citizens; driven off with scorn and 
loathing our officers sent to ask constitutional justice. She 
has spit upon us. Let her come to take back the fugitives— 
and, trust me, she “ will wake up the lion.” 

In my humble opinion this law is a wedge—sharp at one 
end, but wide at the other—put in between the lower planks 
of our Ship of State. If it be driven home we go to pieces. 
But I have no thought that that will be done quite yet. I 
believe the great politicians who threatened to drive it through 
the gaping seams of our argosy will think twice before they 
strike again. Nay, that they will soon be very glad to bury 
the wedge “ where the tide ebbs and flows four times a day.” 
I do not expect this of their courage, but of their fears; not 
of their justice—I am too old for that—but of their concern 
for property which it is the “ great object of government ” to 
protect. 

UT know how some men talk in public and how they act at 
home. I heard a man the other day, at Faneuil Hall, de- 
clare the law must be kept, and denounce not very gently all 
who preached or prayed against it as enemies of “ all law.” 
But that was all talk, for this very man on that very day had 
violated the law; had furnished the golden wheels on which 
fugitives rode out of the reach of the arms which the marshal 
would have been sorry to lift. I could tell things more sur- 
prising—but it is not wise just now! 

I do not believe there is more than one of the New Eng- 
land men who publicly helped the law into being, but would 
violate its provisions; conceal a fugitive; share his loaf with 
a runaway; furnish him golden wings to fly with. Nay, I 
think it would be difficult to find a magistrate in New Eng- 
land willing to take the public odium of doing the official 
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duty. TI believe it is not possible to find a regular jury who 
will punish a man for harboring a slave, for helping his 
escape, or fine a marshal or commissioner for being a little 
slow to catch a slave. Men will talk loud in public meetings, 
but they have some conscience after all, at home. And 
though they howl down the “ higher law ” in a crowd, yet con- 
science will make cowards of them all when they come to lay 
hands on a Christian man, more innocent than they, and send 
him into slavery forever! One of the commissioners of 
Boston talked loud and long last Tuesday in favor of keep- 
ing the law. When he read his litany against the law of God 
and asked if men would keep the “higher law,” and got 
“never” as the welcome and amen for response—it seemed 
as if the law might be kept, at least by that commissioner and 
such as gave the responses to his creed. But slave-hunting 
Mr. Hughes, who came here for two of our fellow worship- 
pers, in his Georgia newspaper tells a different story. Here 
it is, from the “Georgia Telegraph” of last Friday. “TI 
called at 11 o’elock at night at his [the commissioner’s] 
residence and stated to him my business, and asked him for a 
warrant, saying that if I could get a warrant I could have 
the negroes [William and Ellen Craft] arrested. He said 
the law did not authorize a warrant to be issued: that it was 
my duty to go and arrest the negro without a warrant and 
bring him before him!” This is more than I expected. “Is 
Saul among the prophets!” The men who tell us that the 
law must be kept, God willing, or against his will—there are 
Puritan fathers behind them also; Bibles in their houses; a 
Christ crucified whom they think of; and a God even in their 
world who slumbers not, neither is weary and is as little a 
respecter of parchments as of persons! They know there is 
a people as well as politicians, a posterity not yet assembled, 
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and they would not like to have certain words writ on their 
tombstone. “ Traitor to the rights of mankind,” is no 
pleasant epitaph. They too remember there is a day after 
to-day; aye, a forever; and “ Inasmuch as ye have not done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have not done 
it unto me,” is a sentence they would not like to hear at the 
day of judgment! 


“political agitation ” of 


Much danger is feared from the 
this matter. Great principles have never been discussed 
without great passions, and will not be for some time I sup- 
pose. But men fear to have this despotic idea become a sub- 
ject of discussion. Last spring Mr. Webster said here in 
Boston, “‘ We shall not see the legislation of the country pro- 
ceed in the old harmonious way until the discussion in Con- 
gress and out of Congress upon the subject [of slavery] shall 
be in some manner suppressed. Take that truth home with 
you!” We have lately been told that political agitation on 
this subject must be stopped. So it seems this law, like that 
which Daniel would not keep, is one that may not be changed 
and must not be talked of. 

Now there are three modes in which attempts may be made 
to stop the agitation. 

1. By sending— 

“— troops, with guns and banners, 
Cut short our speeches and our necks, 
And break our heads to mend our manners.” 

That is the Austrian way, which has not yet been tried 
here and will not be. 

2. By sending lecturers throughout the land to stir up the 
people to be quiet, and agitate them till they are still; to make 
them sign the pledge of total abstinence from the discussion 
of this subject. That is not likely to effect the object. 
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3. For the friends of silence to keep their own counsel— 
and this seems as little likely to be tried as the others to suc- 
ceed. 

Strange is it to ask us to forbear to talk on a subject which 
involves the welfare of 20,000,000 men! As well ask a man 
in a fever not to be heated and a consumptive person not to 
cough, to pine away and turn pale. Miserable counsellors 
are ye all, who give such advice. But we have seen lately— 
the Lion of the Democrats and the Lamb of the Whigs lie 
down together, joined by this opinion so gentle and so loving, 
all at once, that a little child could lead them and so “ fulfil 
the sure prophetic word.” Yes, we have seen the Herod of 
one party and the Pilate of the other made friends for the 
sake of crucifying the freedom of mankind. 

But there is one way in which I would modestly hint that 
we might stop all this talk “in Congress and out of Con- 
gress,” that is to “ discuss” the matter till we had got at the 
truth, and the whole truth; then to “ agitate ” politically till 
we had enacted justice into law, and carried it out all over 
the North and all over the South. Then there would be no 
more discussion about the Fugitive Slave Bill than about the 
“ Boston Port Bill;” no more agitation about American 
slavery than there is about the condition of the people of 
Babylon before the flood. I think there is no other way in 
which we are likely to get rid of this discussion. 

Such is our condition, such its causes, such our dangers. 
Now for the lesson look a moment elsewhere. Look at conti- 
nental' Europe, at Rome, Austria, Prussia, and the German 
States—at France. How uncertain is every government! 
France—the stablest of them all! Remember the revolution 
which two years ago shook those States so terribly, when all 
the royalty of France was wheeled out of Paris in a street 
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cab. Why are those States so tottering? Whence those 
revolutions? They tried to make iniquity their law and 
would not give over the attempt! Why are the armies of 
France 500,000 strong, though the nation is at peace with all 
the world? Because they tried to make injustice law! Why 
do the Austrian and German monarchs fear an earthquake 
of the people? Because they tread the people down with 
wicked laws! Whence came the crushing debts of France, 
Austria, England? From the same cause; from the injustice 
of men who made mischief by law! 

It is not for men long to hinder the march of human free- 
dom. I have no fear for that, ultimately,—none at ali,— 
simply for this reason, that I believe in the infinite God. 
You may make your statutes; an appeal always lies to the 
higher law, and decisions adverse to that get set aside in the 
ages. Your statutes cannot hold him. You may gather all 
the dried grass and all the straw in both continents; you may 
braid it into ropes to bind down the sea; while it is calm you 
may laugh and say, ‘“‘ Lo, I have chained the ocean!” and 
howl down the law of him who holds the universe as a rosebud 
in his hand—its every ocean but a drop of dew. “ How the 
waters suppress their agitation,” you may say. But when the 
winds blow their trumpets the sea rises in his strength, snaps 
asunder the bonds that had confined his mighty limbs, and’ 
the world is littered with the idle hay! Stop the human race 
in its development and march to freedom? As well might 
the boys of Boston, some lustrous night, mounting the steeples 
of this town, call on the stars to stay their course! Gently, 
but irresistibly, the Greater and the Lesser Bear move round 
the pole; Orion in his mighty mail comes up the sky; the Bull, 
the Ram, the Heavenly Twins, the Crab, the Lion, the Maid, 
‘the Scales, and all that shining company pursue their march 
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all night, and the new day discovers the idle urchins in their 
lofty places, all tired, and sleepy, and ashamed. 

It is not possible to suppress the idea of freedom or for- 
ever hold down its institutions. But it is possible to destroy 
a State; a political party with geographical bounds may easily 
be rent asunder. It is not impossible to shiver this American 
Union. But how? What clove asunder the great British 
party, one nation once in America and England? Did not 
our fathers love their fatherland? Aye. They called it 
home, and were loyal with abundant fealty ; there was no lack 
of piety for home. It was the attempt to make old English 
injustice New England law! Who did it, the British people? 
Never. Their hand did no such sacrilege! It was the 
merchants of London with the “ Navigation Act; ” the poli- 
ticians of Westminster with the “ Stamp Act; ” the Tories of 
America—who did not die without issue—who for office and 
its gold would keep a king’s unjust commands. It was they 
who drove our fathers into disunion against their will. Is 
here no lesson? We love law, all of us love it; but a true man 
loves it only as the safeguard of the rights of man. If it 
destroy these rights he spurns it with his feet. Is here no 
lesson? Look farther then. 

Do you know how empires find their end? Yes, the great 
States eat up the little. As with fish, so with nations. Aye, 
but how do the great States come to an end? By their own in- 
justice and no other cause. They would make unrighteous- 
ness their law and God wills not that it be so. Thus they 
fall; thus they die. Look at these ancient States, the queen- 
liest queens of earth. There is Rome, the widow of two 
civilizations,—the pagan and the Catholic. They both had her 
and unto both she bore daughters and fair sons. But, 

the Niobe of Nations, she boasted that her children were 
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holier and more fair than all the pure ideas of justice, truth, 
and love, the offspring of the eternal God. And now she 
sits there transformed into stone, amid the ruins of her chil- 
dren’s bones. At midnight I have heard the owl hoot in the 
Coliseum and the Forum, giving voice to desolation; and at 
midday I have seen the fox in the palace where Augustus 
gathered the wealth, the wit, the beauty and the wisdom of a 
conquered world, and the fox and the owl interpreted to me 
the voice of many ages which came to tell this age that 
though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not prosper. 

Come with me, my friends, a moment more, pass over 
this Golgotha of human history, treading reverent as you 
go, for our feet are on our mothers’ grave and our shoes 
defile our fathers’ hallowed bones. Let us not talk of them; 
go further on, look and pass by. Come with me into the 
Inferno of the nations, with such poor guidance as my lamp 
can lend. Let us disquiet and bring up the awful shadows 
of empires buried long ago and learn a lesson from the tomb. 

Come, old Assyria, with the Ninevitish Dove upon thy 
emerald crown. What laid thee low? “I fell by my own 
injustice. Thereby Nineveh and Babylon came, with me, 
also to the ground.” 

Oh queenly Persia, flame of the nations, wherefore art thou 
so fallen, who troddest the people under thee, bridgedst the 
Hellespont with ships and pouredst thy temple-wasting mil- 
lions on the western world? “ Because I trod the people 
under me, and bridged the Hellespont with ships and poured 
my temple-wasting millions on the western world. I fell by 
my own misdeeds! ” 

Thou muselike Grecian queen, fairest of all thy classic 
sisterhood of States, enchanting yet the world with thy sweet 
witchery, speaking in art and most seductive song, why liest 
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thou there with beauteous yet dishonored brow, reposing on 
thy broken harp! “I scorned the law of God; banished and 
poisoned wisest, justest men; I loved the loveliness of flesh, em- 
balmed it in the Parian stone; I loved the loveliness of 
thought, and treasured that in more than Parian speech. But 
the beauty of justice, the loveliness of love, I trod them down 
to earth! Lo, therefore have I become as those Barbarian 
| States—as one of them! ” 

Oh manly and majestic Rome, thy seven-fold mural crown, 
all broken at thy feet, why art thou here? *T'was not in- 
justice brought thee low; for thy great book of law is pre- 
faced with these words, justice is the unchanging, everlast- 
ing will to give each man his right! “’Twas not the 
saint’s ideal; it was the hypocrite’s pretence! I made iniquity 
my law. I trod the nations under me. Their wealth gilded 
my palaces,—where thou mayest see the fox and hear the 
owl,—it fed my courtiers and my courtesans. Wicked men 
were my cabinet councillors,—the flatterer breathed his 
poison in my ear. Millions of bondmen wet the soil with 
tears and blood. Do you not hear it crying yet to God? Lo 
here have I my recompense, tormented with such downfall 
as you see! Go back and tell the new-born child, who sitteth 
on the Alleghanies laying his either hand upon a tributary 
sea, a crown of thirty stars about his youthful brow—tell 
him that there are rights which States must keep, or they 
shall suffer wrongs! Tell him there is a God who-keeps the 
black man and the white and hurls to earth the loftiest realm 
that breaks his just, eternal law! Warn the young empire 
that he come not down dim and dishonored to my shameful 
tomb! Tell him that justice is the unchanging, everlasting 
will to give each man his right. JI knew it, broke it, and am 
lost. Bid him to know it, keep it, and be safe!” — 
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* God save the Commonwealth,” proclaims the governor ! 
God will do his part,— doubt not of that. But you and I 
must help him save the State. What can we do? Next 
Sunday I will ask you for your charity; to-day I ask a greater 
gift, more than the.abundance of the rich, or the poor widow’s 
long-remembered mite. JI ask you for your justice. Give 
that to your native land. Do you not love your country? 
I know you do. Here are our homes and the graves of our 
fathers; the bones of our mothers are under the sod. The 
memory of past deeds is fresh with us; many a farmer’s and 
‘mechanic’s son inherits from his sires some cup of manna 
gathered in the wilderness and kept in memory of our exodus; 
some stones from the Jordan, which our fathers passed over 
sorely bested and hunted after; some Aaron’s rod, green and 
blossoming with fragrant memories of the day of small things 
when the Lord led us—and all these attach us to our land, our 
native land. We love the great ideas of the North, the insti- 
tutions which they founded, the righteous laws, the schools, 
the churches too—do we not love all these? Aye. I know 
well you do. Then by all these, and more than all, by the 
dear love of God, let us swear that we will keep the justice 
of the eternal law. Then are we all safe. We know not 
what a day may bring forth, but we know that eternity will 
bring everlasting peace. High in the heavens, the pole-star 
of the world, shines justice; placed within us as our guide 
thereto is conscience. Let us be faithful to that 


** Which, though it trembles as it lowly lies, 
Points to the light that changes not in heaven.” 
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SERMON: ON THE DANGERS FROM SLAVERY 


PREACHED IN MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, SUNDAY, JULY 2, 1854 


HERE can be no national welfare without national 
unity of action. That cannot take place unless there 
is national unity of idea in fundamentals. Without 

this a nation is a “house divided against itself”: of course 
it cannot stand. It is what mechanics call a figure without 
equilibrium ; the different parts thereof do not balance. 

Now in the American State there are two distinct ideas,— 
freedom and slavery. 

The idea of freedom first got a national expression seventy- 
eight years ago next Tuesday. Here itis. I put it in a philo- 
sophic form. There are five points to it. 

First. All men are endowed by their Creator with certain 
natural rights, amongst which is the right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

Second. These rights are unalienable; they can be alien- 
ated and forfeited only by the possessor thereof; the father 
cannot alienate them for the son, nor the son for the father; 
nor the husband for the wife, nor the wife for the husband; 
nor the strong for the weak, nor the weak for the strong; nor 
the few for the many, nor the many for the few; and so on. 

Third. In respect to these all men are equal; the rich man 
has not more, and the poor less; the strong man has not 
more, and the weak man less; all are exactly equal in these 
rights, however unequal in their powers. 

Fourth. It is the function of government to secure these 
natural, unalienable, and equal rights to every man. 
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Fifth. Government derives all its divine right from its 
conformity with these ideas, all its human sanction from the 
consent of the governed. 

That is the idea of freedom. I used to call it “ the Ameri- 
can idea”: it was when I was younger than I am to-day. It 
is derived from human nature; it rests on the immutable 
laws of God; it is part of the natural religion of mankind. — 
Jt demands a government after natural justice, which is the 
point common between the conscience of God and the con- 
science of mankind, the point common also between the in- 
terests of one man and of all men. 

Now this government, just in its substance, in its form 
must be democratic; that is to say, the government of all, 
by all, and for all. You see what consequences must follow 
from such an idea and the attempt to re-enact the law of 
God into political institutions. There will follow the free- 
dom of the people, respect for every natural right of all 
men, the rights of their body and of their spirit,—the rights 
of mind and conscience, heart. and soul. There must be some 
restraint,—as of children by their parents, as of bad men 
by good men; but it will be restraint for the joint good of 
all parties concerned, not restraint for the exclusive benefit 
of the restrainer. The ultimate consequence of this will be 
the material and spiritual welfare of all,—riches, comfort, 
noble manhood, all desirable things. 

That is the idea of freedom. It appears in the Declaration 
of Independence; it reappears in the preamble to the Ameri- 
can constitution, which aims “ to establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, promote 
the general welfare and secure the blessings of liberty.” 
That is a religious idea; and, when men pray for the 
“yeign of justice” and the “ Kingdem of Heaven” to come 
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on earth politically, I suppose they mean that there may be 
a commonwealth where every man has his natural rights of 
mind, body, and estate. 

- Next is the idea of slavery. Here it is. I put it also ina 
philosophic form. There are three points which I make. 

First. There are no natural, unalienable, and equal 
rights, wherewith men are endowed by their Creator; no 
natural, unalienable, and equal right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

- Second. There is a great diversity of powers and in virtue 
thereof the strong man may rule and oppress, enslave and 
ruin the weak, for his interest and against theirs. 

_ Third. There is no natural law of God to forbid the strong 
to oppress the weak, and enslave and ruin the weak. 

That is the idea of slavery. It has never got a national ex- 
pression in America; it has never been laid down as a prin- 
ciple in any act of the American people, nor in any single 
State, so far as I know. All profess the opposite; but it is 
involved in the measures of both State and nation. This idea 
is founded in the selfishness of man; it is atheistic. 

The idea must lead to a corresponding government; that 
will be unjust in its substance,—for it will depend not on 
natural right, but on personal force; not on the constitution 
of the universe, but on the compact of men. It is the abne- 
gation of God in the universe and of conscience in man. Its 
form will be despotism,—the government of all, by a part 
for the sake of a part. It may be a single-headed despotism 
or a despotism of many heads; but whether a Cyclops or a 
Hydra, it is alike “ the abomination which maketh desolate.” 
Its ultimate consequence is plain to foresee,—poverty to a 
nation, misery, ruin. 

At first, slavery came as a measure; nothing was said about 
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it as a principle. But in a country full of schoolmasters, 
legislatures, newspapers, talking men,—a measure without a 
principle to bear it up is like a single twig of willow cast out 
on a wooden floor; there is nothing for it to grow by; it will 
die. So of late the principle has been boldly avowed. Mr. 
Calhoun denied the self-evident truths of the Declaration of 
Independence; denied the natural, unalienable, and equal 
rights of man. Many since have done the same,—political, 
literary, and mercantile men, and of course ecclesiastical 
men; there are’ enough of them always in the market. All 
parts of the idea of slavery have been affirmed by prominent 
men at the north and the south. It has been acted on in the 
formation of the constitution of every slave State, and in the 
passage of many of its Iaws. It lies at the basis of a great 
deal of national legislation. . . 

These two ideas are now fairly on foot. They are hostile; 
they are both mutually invasive and destructive. They are 
in exact opposition to each other, and the nation which em- 
bodies these two is not a figure of equilibrium. As both are 
active forces in the minds of men, and as each idea tends to 
become a fact,—a universal and exclusive fact,—as men with 
these ideas organize into parties as a means to make their 
idea into a fact,—it follows that there must not only be 
strife amongst philosophical men about these antagonistic 
principles and ideas, but a strife of practical men about cor- 
responding facts and measures. So the quarrel, if not other- 
wise ended, will pass from words to what seems more serious; 
and one will overcome the other. 

So long as these two ideas exist in the nation as two 
political forces there is no national unity of idea, of course 
no unity of action. For there is no centre of gravity com- 
mon to freedom and slavery. They will not compose an 
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equilibrious figure. You may cry, “ Peace! peace!” but so 
long as these two antagonistic ideas remain, each seeking to 
organize itself and get exclusive power, there is no peace; 
there can be none. 

The question before the nation to-day is, Which shall pre- 
vail—the idea and fact of freedom or the idea and the fact 
of slavery; freedom, exclusive and universal; or slavery, ex- 
clusive and universal? The question is not merely, Shall 
the African be bond or free? but, Shall America be a 
democracy or a despotism? For nothing is so remorseless as 
an idea, and no logic is so strong as the historical develop- 
ment of a national idea by millions of men. A measure is 
nothing without its principle. The idea which allows slavery 
in South Carolina will establish it also in New England. The 
bondage of a black man in Alexandria imperils every white 
woman’s daughter in Boston. You cannot escape the conse- 
quences of a first principle more than you can “ take the leap 
of Niagara and stop when half-way down.” ‘The principle 
which recognizes slavery in the constitution of the United 
States would make all America a despotism; while the prin- 
ciple which made John Quincy Adams a free man would ex- 
tirpate slavery from Louisiana and Texas. It is plain 
America cannot long hold these two contradictions in the na- 
tional consciousness. Equilibrium must come. 

Now there are three possible ways of settling the quarrel 
between these two ideas; only three. The categories are ex- 
haustive. 

This is the first: The discord may rend the nation asunder, 
and the two elements separate and become distinct nations,— 
a despotism with the idea of slavery, a democracy with the 
idea of freedom. Then each will be an equilibrious figure. 
The Anglo-Saxon despotism may go to ruin on its own ac 
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count, while the Anglo-Saxon democracy marches on to na- 
tional welfare. That is the first hypothesis. 

Or, second: The idea of freedon may destroy slavery, with 
all its accidents,—attendant and consequent. Then the 
nation may have unity of idea, and so a unity of action and 
become a harmonious whole, a unit of freedom, a great in- 
dustrial democracy, re-enacting the laws of God and pursuing 
its way, continually attaining greater degrees of freedom 
and prosperity. That is the second hypothesis, 

Here is the third: The idea of slavery may destroy free- 
dom, with all its accidents,—attendant and consequent. 
Then the nation will become an integer; only it will be a 
unit of despotism. This involves, of course, the destructive 
revolution of all our liberal institutions, State as well as 
national. Democracy must go down; the free press go 
down; the free church go down; the free school go down. 
There must be an industrial despotism which will soon be- 
come a military despotism. 

Popular legislation must end; the federal Congress will 
be a club of officials like Nero’s senate, which voted his horse 
first consul. The State legislature will be a knot of com- 
missioners, tide-waiters, postmasters, district attorneys, 
deputy marshals. The town meeting will be a gang of gov- 
ernment officers like the “ Marshal’s Guard,” revolvers in 
their pockets, soldiers at their back. The habeas corpus will 
be at an end; trial by jury never heard of, and open courts 
as common in America as in Spain or Rome. Commissioners 
Curtis, Loring, and Kane will not. be exceptional men; there 
will be no other “judges”; all courts, courts of the kid- 
napper; all process summary; all cases decided by the will 
of the government; arbitary force the only rule. The con- 
stable will disappear, the soldier come forth. All news- 
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papers will be like the “ Satanic press ” of Boston and New, 
York, like the “ Journal ” of St. Petersburg or the “ Diario 
Romano,” which tell lies when the ruler commands, or tell 
truth when he insists upon it. 

Then the wicked will walk on every side, for the vilest of 
men will be exalted, and America become the mock and 
scorn and hissing of the nations, will go down to worse shame 
than was ever heaped upon Sodom; for with her lust for - 
wealth, land, and power, she also will have committed the 
crime against nature. Then America will be another Italy, 
Greece, Asia Minor, yea, like Gomorrah; for the Dead Sea 
will have settled down upon us with nothing living in its © 
breast, and the rulers will proclaim peace where they have 
made solitude. 

Which of these three hypotheses shall we take ? 

Will there be a separation of the two elements, and a for- 
mation of two distinct States,—freedom with democracy, and 
slavery with a tendency to despotism? That may save one 
half the nation, and leave the other to voluntary ruin. 
Certainly, it is better to enter into life halt or maimed rather 
than having two hands and two feet to be cast into everlast- 
ing fire. .... 

But I do not think this “ dissolution of the Union ” will 
take place immediately or very soon. For America is not 
now ruled—as it is commonly thought—either by the mass 
of men who follow their national, ethnological, and human 
instincts, or by a few far-sighted men of genius for politics, 
who consciously obey the law of God made clear in their own 
masterly mind and conscience, and make statutes in advance 
of the calculation or even the instincts of the people, and so 
manage the Ship of State that every occasional tack is on a 
great circle of the universe, a right line of justice, and there- 
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fore the shortest way to welfare, but by two very different 
classes of men,—by mercantile men, who covet money, actual 
or expectant capitalists; and by political men, who want 
power, actual or expectant office-holders. 

These appear diverse; but there is a strong unanimity be- 
tween the two,—for the mercantile men want money as a 
means of power and the political men power as a means of 
money. ‘There are noble men in both classes, exceptional, 
not instantial, men with great riches even, and great office. 
But asa class these men are not above the average morality, 
of the people, often below it; they have no deep religious 
faith, which leads them to trust the higher law of God. 

They do not look for principles that are right, conformable 
to the constitution of the universe, and so creative of the 
nation’s permanent welfare, but only for expedient measures, 
productive to themselves of selfish money or selfish power. 
In general, they have the character of adventurers, the aims 
of adventurers, the morals of adventurers; they begin poor 
and of course obscure, and are then “ democratic,” and 
hurrah for the people: ‘ Down with the powerful and the 
rich,” is the private maxim of their heart. If they are suc- 
cessful and become rich, famous, attaining high office, they, 
commonly despise the people: “ Down with the people! ” is 
the axiom of their heart,—only they dare not say it; for 
there are so many others with the same selfishness, who have 
not yet achieved their end, and raise the opposite cry. The 
line of the nation’s course is a resultant of the compound 
selfishness of these two classes. 

From these two, with their-mercantile and political selfish- 
ness, we are to expect no comprehensive morality which will 
secure the rights of mankind, no comprehensive policy which 
_will secure expedient measures for a long time. Both wiil 
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unite in what serves their apparent interest, brings money 
to the trader, power to the politician, whatever be the con- 
sequence to the country. 

As things now are the Union favors the schemes of both 
of these classes of men; thereby the politician gets power, the 
trader makes money. 

If the Union were to be dissolved and a great northern 

commonwealth were to be organized with the idea of free- 
dom, three quarters of the politicians, federal and State, 
would pass into contempt and oblivion; all that class of 
Northern demagagues who scoff at God’s law, such as filled 
the offices of the late Whig administration in its day of 
power or as fill the offices of the Democratic administration 
to-day, they would drop down so deep that no plummet would 
ever reach them; you would never hear of them again. 
_ Gratitude is not a very common virtue; but gratitude to 
the hand of slavery, which feeds these creatures, is their 
sole and single moral excellence; they have that form of 
gratitude. When the hand of slavery is cut off that class 
of men will perish just as caterpillars die when some day in 
May the farmer cuts off from the old tree a great branch 
to graft in a better fruit. The caterpillars will not vote for 
the grafting. That class of men will go for the Union while 
it serves them. ; 

Look at the other class. Property is safe in America, and 
why? Because we have aimed to establish a government on 
natural rights, and property is a natural right; say oligarchic 
Blackstone and socialistic Proudhon what they may, property 
is not the mere creature of compact or the child of robbery; 
it is founded in the nature of man. It has a very great and 
important function to perform. Nowhere in the world is it 


go much respected as here. 
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But there is one kind of property which is not safe just 
now—property in men. It is the only kind of property 
which is purely the creature of violence and law; it has no 
root in itself. 

Now the Union protects that “property.” There are 

three hundred thousand slaveholders, owning thirteen hun- 
dred millions of dollars invested in men. Their wealth de- 
pends on the Union; destroy that and their unnatural prop- 
erty will take to itself legs and run off, seeking liberty by 
flight, or else stay at home and, like an Anglo-Saxon, take 
to itself firebrands and swords and burn down the master’s 
house and cut the master’s throat. So the slaveholder wants 
the Union; he makes money by it. 
Slavery is unprofitable to the nation. No three millions 
earn so little as the three million slaves. It is costly to every 
State. But it enriches the owner of the slaves. The South 
is agricultural, that is all. She raises cotton, sugar, and 
corn; she has no commerce, no manufactures, no mining. 
The North has mills, ships, mines, manufactures; buys and 
sells for the South and makes money by what impoverishes 
the South. So all the great commercial centres of the North 
are in favor of Union, in favor of slavery. The instinct of 
American trade just now is hostile to American freedom. 
The money power and the slave power go hand in hand. 
Of course such editors and ministers as are only the tools of 
the money power or the slave power will be fond of “ Union 
at all hazards.” They will sell their mothers to keep it. 

Now these are the controlling classes of men; these min- 
isters and editors are the mouth-pieces of these controlling 
classes of men; and as these classes make money and power 
out of the Union, for the present I think the Union will hold 
together. Yet I know very well that there are causes now 
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at work which embitter the minds of men and which if much 
enforced will so exasperate the North that we shall rend the 
Union asunder at a blow. That I think not likely to take 
place, for the South sees the peril and its own ruin. 

The next hypothesis is, freedom may triumph over slavery. 
That was the expectation once, at the time of the Declaration 
of Independence; nay, at the formation of the constitution. 
But only two national steps have been taken against slavery 
since then—one the ordinance of 1787, the other the aboli- 
tion of the African slave-trade; really that was done in 1788, 
formally twenty years after. In the individual States the 
white man’s freedom enlarges every year; but the federal 
government becomes more and more addicted to slavery. This 
hypothesis does not seem very likely to be adopted. 

Shall slavery destroy freedom? It looks very much like 
it. Here are nine great steps, openly taken since ’87, in 
favor of slavery. First, America put slavery into the consti- 
tution. Second, out of old soil she made four new slave 
States. Third, America, in 1793, adopted slavery as a fed- 
eral institution and guaranteed her protection for that kind 
of property as for no other. Fourth, America bought the 
Louisiana territory in 1803 and put slavery into it. Fifth, 
she thence made Louisiana, Missouri, and then Arkansas 
slave States. Sixth, she made slavery perpetual in Florida. 
Seventh, she annexed Texas. Eighth, she fought the Mexi- 
can War and plundered a feeble sister republic of California, 
Utah, and New Mexico to get more slave soil. Ninth, 
America gave ten millions of money to Texas to support 
slavery, passed the Fugitive Slave Bill and has since kid- 
napped men in New England, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, [linois, Indiana, in all 
the east, in all the west, in all the Middle States. All the 
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great cities have kidnapped their own citizens. Professional 
slave-hunters are members of New England churches; kid- 
nappers sit down at the Lord’s table in the city of Cotton, 
Chauncey, and Mayhew. In this very year before it is half 
through America has taken two more steps for the destruc- 
tion of freedom. The repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
and the enslavement of Nebraska: that is the tenth step. 
Here is the eleventh: The Mexican Treaty giving away ten 
millions of dollars and buying a little strip of worthless land, 
solely that it may serve the cause of slavery. 

Here are eleven great steps openly taken toward the ruin 
of liberty in America. Are these the worst? Very far 
from it! Yet more dangerous things have been done in 
secret. 

Slavery has corrupted the mercantile class. Almost all 
the leading merchants of the North are pro-slavery men. 
They hate freedom, hate your freedom and mine! This is 
the only Christian country in which commerce is hostile to 
freedom. 

See the corruption of the political class. There are forty 
thousand officers of the federal government. Look at them 
in Boston—their character is as well known as this Hall. 
Read their journals in this city—do you catch a whisper of 
freedom in them? Slavery has sought its menial servants— 
men basely born and basely bred: it has corrupted them still 
further and put them in office. America, like Russia, is the 
country for mean men to thrive in. Give him time and mire 
enough a worm can crawl as high as an eagle flies. State 
rights are sacrificed at the North; centralization goes on with 
rapid strides; State laws are trodden under foot. The 
Northern President is all for slavery. The Northern mem- 
bers of the cabinet are for slavery; in the Senate fourteen 
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Northern Demoerats were for the enslavement of Nebraska; 
in ‘the House of Representatives forty-four Northern Demo- 
crats voted for the bill—fourteen in the Senate, forty-four in 
the House; fifty-eight Northern men voted against the con- 
seience of the North and the law of God. Only eight men 
out of all the South could be found friendly to justice and 
false to their own local idea of mjustice. The present admin- 
istration with its supple tools of tyranny came into office 
while the cry of “ No Higher Law ” was echoing through the 
land ! 

Slavery thas debauched the press. How many leading 
journals of commerce and politics in the great cities do you 
know that are friendly to freedom and opposed to slavery? 
Out of the five large daily commercial papers in Boston, 
Whig or Democratic, I know of only one that has spoken a 
word for freedom this great while. The American news- 
papers are poor defenders of American liberty. Listen to 
one of them speaking of the last kidnapping in Boston: “ We 
shall need to employ the same measures of coercion as are 
necessary in monarchical countries.” ‘There is always some 
one ready to-do the basest deeds. Yet there are some noble 
journals—political and commercial—such as the New York 
“Tribune” and “Evening Post.” 

Then our colleges and schools are corrupted by slavery. 
I do not know of five colleges in all the North which publicly 
appear on the side of freedom. What the hearts of the 
presidents and professors are, God knows, not I. The great 
crime against humanity, practical atheism, found ready sup- 
port in northern colleges in 1850 and 1851. . Once the com- 
mon reading books of our schools were full of noble words. 
Read the school-books now made by Yankee peddlers of 
literature, and ‘what liberal ideas do you find there? They 
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are meant for the southern market. Slavery must not be 
offended! * 

Slavery has corrupted the churches! There are twenty- — 
eight thousand Protestant clergymen in the United States. 
There are noble hearts, true and: just: men among them who 
have fearlessly borne witness to the truth. I need not men- 
tion their names. Alas! they are not very numerous; I 
should not have to go over my fingers many times to count 
them all. I honor these exceptional men. Some of them 
are old, far older than I am; older than my father need have 
been; some of them are far younger than I; nay, some of 
them younger than my children might be; and [I honor these 
men for the fearless testimony which they have borne—the 
old, the middle-aged, and the young. But they are very ex- 
ceptional men. Is there a minister in the South who preaches 
‘against slavery? How few in all the North! 
_ Look and see the condition of the Sunday-schools. In 
1853 the Episcopal Methodists had 9,438 Sunday-schools; 
102,732 Sunday-school teachers; 525,008 scholars. There 
is not an anti-slavery Sunday-school in the compass of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Last year in New York they 
issued on an average, two thousand bound volumes every 
day in the year, not a line against slavery in them. They 
printed also two thousand pamphlets every day; there is not 
a line in them all against slavery ; they printed more than two 
hundred and forty million pages of Sunday-school books, not 
a line against slavery in them all; not a Ime showing that it 
is wicked to buy and sell a man for whom, according to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Christ died’! 

The Orthodox Sunday-school Union spent last year $248,- 
201; not. a cent against slavery, our great national! sin. 
They print books by the million. Only one of them contains: 
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a word against slavery; that is Cowper’s “ Task,” which con- 
tains these words—my mother taught them to me when I was 
2 little boy and sat in her lap:— 
“‘T would not have a slave to till my ground, 
To carry me, to fan me when I sleep, 


And tremble when I wake, for all the wealth 
That sinews, bought and sold, have ever earned! ”’ 


You all know it: if you do not, you had better learn and 
teach it to your children. That is the only anti-slavery work 
they print. Once they published a book written by Mr. Gal- 
laudet, which related the story, I think, of the selling of 


_ goseph: at any rate, it showed that Egyptian slavery was 

wrong. A little girl in a Sunday-school in one of the 
' southern States one day said to her teacher, “If it was 
_ wrong to make Joseph a slave, why is it not wrong to make 


Dinah and Sambo and Chloe slaves?” 

The Sunday-school teacher and the Church took the alarm 
and complained of the Sunday-school union: “ You are 
poisoning the South with your religion, telling the children 
that slavery is wicked.” It was a serious thing, “ dissolution 
of the Union,” “ levying war,” or at least “ misdemeanor,” 
for aught I know, “ obstructing an officer of the United 
States.” What do you think the Sunday-school union did? 
it suppressed the book! It printed one Sunday-school book 
which had a line against Egyptian slavery and then sup- 
pressed it; and it cannot be had to-day! Amid all their mil- 
lion books there is not a line against slavery, save what Cow- 
per sung. There are five million Sunday-school scholars in 
the United States, and there is not a Sunday-school manual 
which has got a word against slavery in it. 

You all know the American Tract Society. Last year the 
American Tract Society in Boston spent $79,983.46; it 
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visited more than fourteen thousand families; it distributed 
3,334,920 tracts—not a word against slavery in them all. 
The American Tract Society in New York last year visited 
568,000 families, containing three million persons; it spent 
for home purposes $406,707, for foreign purposes $422,294; 
it distributed tracts in English, French, German, Dutch, 
Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, Italian, Hungarian, and Welsh, 
and it did not print one single line nor whisper a single 
word against this great national sin of slavery! Nay, worse: 
if it finds English books which suit its general purpose, but 
containing matter adverse to slavery, it strikes out all the 
anti-slavery matter, then prints and circulates the book. Is 
the Tract Society also managed by Jesuits from the Roman 
Church ? | 

At this day 600,000 slaves are directly and personally 
owned by men who are called “ professing Christians,” 
“members in good fellowship” of the churches of this 
land; 80,000 owned by Presbyterians, 225,000 by Baptists, 
250,000 owned by Methodists—600,000 slaves in this land 
owned by men who profess themselves Christians, and in 
churches sit down to take the Lord’s Supper in the name of 
Christ and God! There are ministers who own their fellow 
men—“ bought with a price.” 

Does this not look as if slavery were to triumph over 
freedom ? 

Slavery corrupts the judicial class. In America, especi- 
ally in New England, no class of men has been so much re- 
spected as the judges; and for this reason: we have had wise, 
learned, excellent men for our judges; men who reverenced 
the Higher Law of God and sought by human statutes to 
execute justice. You all know their venerable names and 
how reverentially we have looked up to them. Many of 
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them are dead; some are still living and their hoary hairs 
are a crown of glory on a judicial life without judicial blot. 
But of late slavery has put a different class of men on the 
benches of the federal courts—mere tools of the govern- 
ment; creatures which get their appoimtment as. pay for past 
political service and as pay in advance for iniquity not yet 
accomplished. ; 

You see the consequences. Note the zeal of the federal 
judges to execute iniquity by statute and destroy liberty. 
See how ready they are to support the Fugitive Slave Bill, 
which tramples on the spirit of the constitution, and its letter, 
too; which outrages justice and violates the most sacred prin- 
ciples and precepts of Christianity. Not a United States 
judge, circuit or district, has uttered one word against that 
“ill of abominations.” Nay, how greedy they are to get 
victims under it! No wolf loves better to rend a lamb into 
fragments than these judges to kidnap a fugitive slave, and 
punish any man who dares to speak against it. 

You know what has happened in Fugitive Slave Bill courts. 
You remember the “ miraculous” rescue of Shadrach: the 
peaceable snatching of a man from the hands of a cowardly 
kidnapper was “ high treason; it was “ levying war.” You 
remember the “trial” of the rescuers! Judge Sprague’s 
charge to the Grand Jury that, if they thought the question 
was which they ought to obey, the law of man or the law of 
God, then they must “ obey both! ” serve God and Mammon, 
Christ and the Devil, in the same act! You remember the 
“trial,” the “ruling” of the Bench, the swearing on the 
stand, the witness coming back to alter and “ enlarge his 
testimony ” and have another gird at the prisoner! You have 
not forgotten the trials before Judge Kane at Philadelphia, 
and Judge Grier at Christiana and Wilkesbarre. 
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These are natural results of causes well known. You can- 
not escape a principle. Enslave a negro, will you?’—you 
doom to bondage your own sons and daughters, by your own 
act... . 
All this looks as if the third hypothesis would be fulfilled, 
and slavery triumph over freedom; as if the nation would 
expunge the Declaration of Independence from the scroll of 
time, and, instead of honoring Hancock and the Adamses 
and Washington, do homage to Kane and Grier and Curtis 
and Hallett and Loring. Then the preamble to our constitu- 
tion might read “ to establish injustice, ensure domestic strife, 
hinder the common defence, disturb the general welfare, and 
inflict the curse of bondage on ourselves and our posterity.” 
Then we shall honor the Puritans no more, but their Prelati- 
eal tormentors ; nor reverence the Great Reformers, only the 
Inquisitors of Rome. Yea, we may tear the name of Jesus 
out of the American Bible; yes, God’s name. . . . 

See the steady triumph of despotism! Ten years more 
like the ten years past and it will be all over with the liberties 
of America. Everything must go down and the heel of the 

tyrant will be on our neck. It will be all over with the 
rights of man in America, and you:and I must go to Austria, 
to Italy, or to Siberia for our freedom; or perish with the 
liberty which our fathers fought for and secured to them- 
selves—not to their faithless sons! Shall America thus 
miserably perish? Such is the aspect of things to-day! 

But are the people alarmed? No, they fear nothing; only 
the tightness in the money market! Next Tuesday at sun- 
rise every bell in Boston will ring joyously; every cannon 
will belch sulphurous Welcome from its brazen throat. 
There will be processions—the mayor and the aldermen and 
the marshal and the naval officer, and, I suppose, the “ mar- 
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shal’s guard,” very appropriately taking their places. There 
is a chain on the Common to-day: it is the same chain that 
was around the court house in 1851; it is the chain that 
bound Sims; now it is a festal chain. 

There are mottoes about the Common—“ They mutually 
pledged to each other their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor.” I suppose it means that the mayor and the 
kidnappers did this. ‘“ The spirit of ’76 still lives.” Lives, 
I suppose in the supreme court of Fugitive Slave Bill judges. 
“Washington, Jefferson, and their compatriots !—their 
names are sacred in the heart of every American.” That, I 
suppose, is the opinion of Thomas Sims and of Anthony 
Burns. And opposite the great Park Street Church,—where 
a noble man is this day, I trust, discoursing noble words, for 
he has never yet been found false to freedom—‘ liberty and 
independence, our Fathers’ legacy! 

“God forbid that we their sons should prove recreant to 
the trust!” 

It ought to read “ God forgive us that we their sons have 
proved so recreant to the trust!” So they will celebrate the 
Fourth of July and call it “ Independence Day!” The fool- 
ish press of France, bought and beaten and trodden on by: 
Napoleon, the crafty, is full of talk about the welfare of 
the “Great Nation!” Philip of Macedon was conquering 
the Athenian allies town by town; he destroyed and swept off 
two-and-thirty cities, selling their children as slaves. All the 
Cassandrian eloquence of Demosthenes could not rouse degen- 
erate Athens from her idle sleep. She also fell,—the fairest of 
all free States; corrupted first,—forgetful of God’s higher 
law. Shall America thus perish, all immature! 

So was it in the days of old: they ate, they drank, they 
planted, they builded, they married, they were given in mar- 
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riage, until the day that Noah entered into the ark, and the 
flood came and devoured them all! 

Well, is this to be the end? Was it for this the Pilgrims 
came over the sea? Does Forefathers’ Rock assent to it? 
Was it for this that the New England clergy prayed, and their 
prayers became the law of the land for a hundred years? Was 
it for this that Cotton planted in Boston a little branch of the 
Lord’s vine and Roger Williams and Higginson—he still lives 
in an undegenerate son—did the same in the city which they 
called of peace, Salem? Was it for this that Eliot carried the 
Gospel to the Indians? that Chauncey and Edwards and Hop- 
kins and Mayhew and Channing and Ware labored and 
prayed? for this that our fathers fought,—the Adamses, Wash- 
ington, Hancock? for this that there was an eight years’ war 
and a thousand battle-fields? for this the little monuments at 
Acton, Concord, Lexington, West Cambridge, Danvers, and 
the great one over there on the spot which our fathers’ blood 
made sored? Shall America become Asia Minor? New Eng- 
land, Italy? -Boston such as Athens,—dead and rotten? Yes! 
if we do not mend, and speedily mend. Ten years more and 
the liberty of America is all gone. We shall fall,—the laugh, 
the byword, the proverb, the scorn, the mock of the nations, 
who shall ery against us. Hell from beneath shall be moved 
to meet us at our coming, and in derision shall it welcome 
us,— 

“The heir of all the ages, and the youngest born of time!” 
We shall lie down with the unrepentant prodigals of old time, 
damned to everlasting infamy and shame. 

Would you have itso? Shall it be? 

To-day America is a debauched young man, of good blood, 
fortune, and family, but the companion of gamesters and 
brawlers; reeking with wine; wasting his substance in riotous 
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living; in the lap of harlots squandering the life which his 
mother gave him. Shall he return? Shall he perish? One. 
day may determine. 

Shall America thus die? I look to the past,—Asia, Africa, 
Europe, and they answer, “ Yes!” Where is the Hebrew 
Commonwealth; the Roman Republic; where is liberal 
Greece,—Athens and many a far-famed Ionian town; where 
are the commonwealths of medieval Italy; the Teutonic free 
cities, —-German, Dutch, or Swiss? They have all perished. 
Not one of them is left. Parian Statues of Liberty, sorely 
mutilated, still remain; but the Parian rock whence liberty 
once hewed. her sculptures out,—it is all gone. Shall America 
thus perish? Greece and Italy both answer, “ Yes!” I ques- 
tion the last fifty years of American history and it says “Yes.” 
I look to the American pulpit, I ask the five million Sunday- 
school scholars, and they say “Yes.” I ask the federal 
court, the Democratic party, and the Whig, and the answer 
is still the same. 

But I close my eyes on the eleven past missteps we have 

taken for slavery; on that sevenfold clandestine corruption; I 
forget the Whig party; I forget the present administration; 
I forget the judges of the courts; I remember the few noblest 
men that there are in society, church and state; I remember 
the grave of my father, the lessons of my mother’s life; I look 
to the spirit of this age,—it is the nineteenth century, not the 
ninth; I look to the history of the Anglo-Saxons in America 
and the history of mankind; I remember the story and the 
song of Italian and German patriots; I reeall the dear werds: 
of those great-minded Greeks,—Ionian, Dorian, Attolian; I 
remember the Romans who spoke and sang and fought. for 
truth and right; I recollect those old Hebrew prophets, earth’s 
nobler sons, poets and saints; I call to mind the greatest, 
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noblest, purest soul that ever blossomed in this dusty world; 
and I say “No!” Truth shall triumph, justice shall be law! 
And if America fail, though she is one fortieth of God’s fam- 
ily, and it is a great loss, there are other nations behind us; 
our Truth shall not perish even if we go down. 

But we shall not fail! I look into your eyes,—young men 
and women, thousands of you, and men and women far enough 
from young! T look into the eyes of fifty thousand other men 
and women whom in the last eight months I have spoken to 
face to face, and they say, No! America shall not fail!” IL 
remember the women, who were never found faithless when a 
sacrifice was to be offered to great principles; I look up to my 
God, and I look into my own heart, and I say, We shall not 
fail! We shall not fail! 


Bal ohn, 


ASSIUS MARCELLUS CLAY, an eminent American orator and pol- 
itician, was born in Madison County, Kentucky, October 19, 1810. He 
was educated at Centre College, Kentucky, the University of Pennsylvania, 
and Yale College, and on returning to Kentucky after his graduation 
declared himself an emancipationist and freed his own slaves. He was 
admitted to the bar but never practised, and entering the Kentucky legis- 
lature in 1835 there advocated internal improvements and gradual slave 
emancipation, the owners of slaves to be reimbursed for their losses. His 
anti-slavery views caused his defeat in his endeavor to enter the legislature 
the next year, but he was successful in 1837, and again defeated in 1841, 
on the same ground as before. He opposed the admission of Texas, and 
when Henry Clay was the Whig candidate for the presidency he canvassed 
the State in behalf of the Kentucky statesman. He subsequently estab- 
lished an anti-slavery journal, ‘‘ The True American,” in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, and when his office was mobbed he continued to issue the paper in 
Cincinnati and distributed it in his own State. Always ready to fight for 
his opinions he figured in several personal encounters as well as in several 
fatal duels. He served in the American army during the Mexican war and on 
his return to Kentucky was received with public honors by his former 
political enemies. In 1850 he was unsuccessful as the anti-slavery candi- 
date for governor, and in the elections of 1856 and 1860 supported Fremont 
and Lincoln. He was minister to Russia in 1861-69, save for an interval 
of a year, when he served as major-general in the Federal army in the Civil 
War, and he subsequently espoused the Cuban cause and was president of 
the Cuban Aid Society. In 1872 and the two succeeding presidential cam- 
paigns he supported the Democratic candidates for the presidency, but in 
1884 gave his allegiance to the Republican candidate, Blaine. After that 
period he lived in retirement at Whitehall, Kentucky, until his death. To 
him was due the introduction of the common-school system into Kentucky 
and certain reforms in the jury system. 


ADDRESS AT YALE COLLEGE 


DELIVERED ON THE CENTENNIAL BIRTHDAY OF WASHINGTON, 
FEBRUARY 22, 1832 


ENTLEMEN OF YALE COLLEGE,— Were a. 
stranger to visit this land, in this time of peace and 
plenty, this mildness and tranquillity of nature, 

and hear, at a distance, the loud peals of cannon, and the 


murmurs of assembled multitudes, behold crowds of both 
(6792) 
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sexes and every age moving in anxiety to the churches and 
places of public convocation, in amazement he would exclaim, 
“What means this hurried array! this mighty tumult! 
What threatened invasion; what great political commotion; 
what impending convulsion of nature, draws together thir 
teen millions of human beings?” 

Illustrious, departed shade! whom we this day call te 
memory, this could not be. For from what land shall he 
come who knows not thy great and virtuous deeds? What 
language shall he speak who has not heard the name of 
Washington ? 


We are assembled to-day, a great and intelligent nation, | 
to offer up our thanks to the Author of our being for the 


many and signal favors bestowed upon us as a people. To 
give to departed worth our highest approbation, the voluntary 
tribute of grateful remembrance. To manifest to mankind 
and our posterity the regard which we-entertain for the 
blessings of religious and political freedom which our gallant 
ancestors have bequeathed us. ‘To make ourselves better 
men and better citizens. It is enough for one man that 
thirteen millions of intelligent beings have assembled in his 
name. Any efforts which I might make to color his fame by 
indulging in panegyric would be trifling with the feelings 
of this assembly; for, from the throbbing bosom and bright- 
ening eye, I perceive that you have outstripped the slow pace 
of language and already given way to the grateful emotions 
of the soul. I shall therefore briefly touch upon a few inci- 
dents of his life, and proceed to some other considerations, 
which may be not inappropriate to the occasion. It was the 
good fortune of Washington to unite in one personage the 
far distant and almost incompatible talents of the politician 
and soldier. It would not, I presume, be considered disre- 
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spectful to say that this cireumstance is the only one which 
made a material distinction between him and some others of 
his noble compatriots. Other men may have conceived as high 
designs and entertained as.exalted patriotism; but it was for 
Washington to conceive and to exeeute; and what he declared 
with the pen in the cabinet to conelude with the sword in the 
field. Other men would have been proud of the honor of 
pre-eminence in either department; but Washington drank 
deep of the glory of each, and was not imtoxieated with the 
draught: for he was subject to temptation on a most signal 
oceasion, yet his virtue and patriotism failed not im the hour 
of trial. 

Success had crowned his efforts against a foreign foe. His 
followers, stung with the ingratitude of .a preserved coumtry, 
who refused the poor tribute of soldiers’ wages, were united 
‘to him by the stromgest ties — the sense of common suffering 
‘and imjustice. Inflammatory letters were imdustriously eir- 
culated throughout the army by an insidious enemy. The 
republic, in its very infancy, was about to pass the way of all 
democracies, and on the eve of yielding up her dearly bought 
liberties to her chieftain. Then do we see the gray-headed 
patriot comimg forward in deep and sorrowful mood, and 
hear his faltering voice entreating them to spare themselves 
—‘o spare him —-what? Am ignomimious death? No! to 
spare him the titles, the honors, the arbitrary power, for 
which others have deemed the risk of life mot too dear .a saeri- 
fice. Raising the mtereepted letters to his face, while the 
gathering tears suffused his sight, he uttered those memo- 
rable words, “ My eyes have grown dim in the service of my 
country.” Where in the long annals of the reputed sayings 
of departed sages shall we find the equal of this more than 
eloquence — this ‘pouring forth of the soul? It was then 
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\ that tyranny was rebuked, and liberty drew immortal inspi- 

‘ration. For selfishness and power were disrobed of their 
tinsel ornaments, ambition loosed. his: deadly grasp, and. lib- 
exty and virtue, in union, winged their heavenly flight! 

I pass over his virtues and. his public acts. His virtues 
are known, and more appropriately mentioned. by our fire- 
sides and in the private circle. ’Tis there we love to dwell 
upon the scenes of his infancy, and the virtuous impressions 
made upon his tender mind, in the day when the destiny of 
empires is in the hands of a woman.. Well for mankind that 
he was in. the hands of a mother, a woman who, in. those: days 
filled the high rank allotted her by nature, to be the instrue- 
tress, as well as the plaything companion ef mam. His publie 
acts — they are inwoven. without. constitution. and laws. They 
are known and appreciated by the politician and the 
jurist; and are more immediately objects for the con- 
templation of. those concerned. in the administration of 
the government. 

What then remains for this occasion? Washington is 
gone, and his virtues and his exploits are reserved for: men- 
tion atother times. The effects, my countrymen, the effects! _ 
“ The man dies, but his memory lives.” How many like the 
great Emmet have died, and left only a name to attraet our 
admiration for their virtues, and our regret. for their 
untimely fall, to excite to deeds which they would,, but could 
not affect! But what has Washington left behind, save the 
glory of a name? The independent mind, the conscious 
pride, the ennobling principle of the soul—a nation of 
freemen. 

What did he leave? He left.us to ourselves. This is the 
sum of our liberties, the’ first principle of government, the. 
power of public opinion — public opinion, the only perma- 
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nent power on earth. When did a people flourish like 
Americans? Yet where, in a time of peace, has more use 
been made with the pen, or less with the sword of power? 
When did a religion flourish like the Christian, since they 
have done away with intolerance? Since men have come 
to believe and know that physical force cannot affect the 
immortal part, and that religion is between the conscience 
and the Creator only. He of 622, who with the sword propa- 
gated his doctrines throughout Arabia, and the greater part of 
the barbarian world; against the power of whose tenets the 
physical force of all Christendom was opposed in vain; under 
the effective operations of freedom of opinion, is fast passing 
the way of all error. 

Napoleon, the contemporary of our Washington, is fast 
dying away from the lips of men. He who shook the whole 
civilized earth — who, im an age of knowledge and concert 
among nations, held the world at bay — at whose exploits 
the imagination becomes bewildered — who, in the eve of his 
glory, was honored with the pathetic appellation of “ the 
last, lone, captive of millions in war,’—even he is now 
known only in history. The vast empire was fast tumbling 
to ruins while he yet held the sword. He passed away and 
left “no successor” there! The. unhallowed light which 
obscured is gone; but brightly beams, yet, the name of 
Washington ! 

This freedom of opinion, which has done so much for the 
political and religious liberty of America, has not been con- 
fined to this continent. People of other countries begin to 
inquire, to examine, and to reason for themselves. Error has 
fled before it, and the most inveterate prejudices are dissolved 
and gone. Such unlimited remedy has in some cases indeed 
apparently proved injurious, but the evil is to be attributed 
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‘to the peculiarity of the attendant circumstances, or the ill- 
timed application. Let us not force our tenets upon foreign- 
ers, For if we subject opinion to coercion, who shall be 
our inquisitors ? 

No; let us do as we have done, as we are now doing, and 
then call upon the nations to examine, to scrutinize, and to 
condemn! No! they cannot look upon America to-day, and 
pity —for the gladdened heart disclaims all woe. They 
cannot look upon her and deride, for genius, and literature, 
and science are soaring above the high places of birth and 
pageantry. They cannot look upon us and defy, for the 
hearts of thirteen millions are warm in virtuous emulation; 
their arms steeled in the cause of their country. Her pro- 
ductions are wafted to every shore; her flag is seen waving 
in every sea. She has wrested the glorious motto from the 
once queen of the seas, and high on our banner, by the stars 
and stripes, is seen: 

“ Columbia needs no bulwark, 
No towers along the steep, 


2 
Her march is o’er the mountain wave, | 
Her home is on the deep.” 


But on this day of freemen’s rejoicings, and all this mutual 
congratulation, “this feast of the soul, this pure banquet of 
the heart,” does no painful reflection rush across the unquiet 
conscience? no blush of insincerity suffuse the countenance, 
where joy and gratitude should hold undivided sway? When 
we come this day, as one great family, to lay our poor offer- 
ing on the altar, to that God who holds the destinies of nations 
in his hand, are there none afar off, cast down and sor- 
rowful, who dare not approach the common altar; who cannoi 
put their hands to their hearts, and say: “ Oh, Washington, 
what art thou tous? Are we not also freemen?” 
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Then what a mockery is here! Foolish man, lay down 
thy offering, go thy way, become reconciled to thy pair 
and then come and offer thy offering. 

In the language of Thomas Jefferson: 


“Can the liberties of a nation be sure when we remove 
their enly firm basis, a conviction in the minds of the people, 
that these liberties are the gift of God? that they are not to 
be violated but with his wrath? Indeed, I tremble for my 
country, when I reflect that God is just; that his justice can- 
not sleep forever; that a revolution of the wheel of fortune, 
a change of situation, is among possible events; that it may, 
become probable by supernatural interference! The © 
Almighty has no attribute which can take side with us in 
that event.” 


And shall these things be? ’Tis fit that he should chide 
who bears the shame! How long, my own, my native land, 
shall thy exiled sons dare to raise their voice only in a land 
of strangers, in behalf of thy best interests—-the cause of 
reason, religion, and humanity ? 

But ye philanthropists, if se ye term yourselves — 
whether real or feigned, I care not — leave us to ourselves. 
Give opinion full scope; examine, scrutinize, condemn, but 
let us alone. Know ye not yet the human heart? It has its 
affections, but it has its jealousies and its revenge, too! But, 
if you attempt to snatch justice from our arms — our des- 
tined bride, lovely maid of every perfection — we will plunge 
the assassin’s dagger to her heart —to be mourned by her 
followers as well as by her destroyers! 

“ Leave us to ourselves,” should be the motto of our repub- 
lic, the first principle of national legislation. Not license to 
lawlessness and crime; not that liberty which is so often 
shouted forth without meaning — defiance of wholesome 
laws and their severe and rigid execution. But let us alone 
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— let us exercise reason and public opinion as regards our 
temporal interests as well as our immortal welfare. 

If we come to honor Washington to-day, to sanction his 
principles, which have been approved in times past, I cannot 
forbear pressing upon the minds of my audience, from vari- 
ous parts of the Union, the necessity to concede something 
to public opinion in the construction of our federal league; 
to be indulgent to one another. If you do not, my country- 
men, I very much fear that this, the first centennial celebra- 
tion of the birth of Washington, will be the last on which a 
mighty nation will have met. 

It is a principle generally admitted among politicians 
that the most despotic government in peace is fhe most efh- 
ecient in war, and the reverse. This principle applied to us 
admits of much limitation. If we war with foreigners, and 
all united, I venture to say we are the most powerful nation 
on earth, comparing our physical resources; for we war not 
for a change of masters, but for ourselves — for freedom. 
But, if we war with each other, which God forbid, we are the 
weakest nation in existence; because we are the farthest 
removed from executive influence; more subject to individual 
will. 

Our strength is in public opinion, in unanimity. We re- 
volt on the most favorable circumstances. No ignominious 
death of traitors awaits us; defeat, at worst, is but an unwill- 
ing marriage with a haughty, but yet loving lord. States 
come to the contest, armed, provided, unanimous; fighting 
ostensibly under the banner of the constitution, if not in 
supposable cases, in the real spirit of our federal league. 

I would not speak lightly of the constitution of America ; 
long may it exist to the honor of its framers, and the greater 
glory of those who support it well; but I should not deem it 
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safe to appeal to the letter of any copy, in defiance of the 
great original, written in the breast of every American. 

It needs not the eye of divination to see that differences of 
interest will naturally arise in this vast extent of territory. 
Washington saw it; we see it. Let us not flatter ourselves 
that these differences will be merged by the revolution of 
time, or the increase of space. While I now speak, a voice 
is heard imploring concession, founded upon claims, warmly 
and conscientiously supported — no matter whether they be 
real or imaginary. 

In the political arena the glove is already thrown down; 
the great Northern and Southern champions stand in sullen 
defiance; bristling crests are seen extending to the extreme 
verge of the lists; the mystery of intense feeling pervades 
the hosts; “ non tumultus, non quies: quale magn metus, et 
magne ire silentium est.” 

My countrymen, this must not be; the issues are too great 
to depend upon the fall of one man. ’Tis yours — you, the 
people of the United States — to look well to it! 

The warning voice of Cassandra is abroad! May not a 
blinded people rest secure in disbelief and derision, till the 
birthright left us by our Washington is lost! till we shall be 
aroused by the rushing ruins of a once “ glorious union! ” 
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PRO EnS TOOMBS was born in Wilkes County, Georgia, in 1810. He 

entered the Federal House of Representatives as a Whig in 1845, and 
retained a seat therein until 1853, when he became a United States Senator 
from Georgia. He resigned his seat in the Senate in January, 1861, after de- 
livering the speech here reproduced against the Crittenden Compromise. He 
was for a time a member of the Confederate Congress, and subsequently the 
Confederate Secretary of State, but he resigned the latter office to accept a 
commission as Brigadier-General in the Confederate army. He took part in the 
battle at Antietam, in 1862, and commanded the Georgia militia in 1864. On 
the downfall of the Confederacy he went to Europe, but returned in 1867, and 
died at Washington, Georgia, in 1885. He never took the oath of allegiance 
to the United States. 


ON SECESSION; SECESSIONIST OPINION 


UNITED STATES SENATE, JANUARY 7, 186z 


Ur. President and Senators : 

HE success of the Abolitionists and their allies, under 
the name of the Republican party, has produced its 
logical results already. They have for long years 

been sowing dragons’ teeth and have finally got a crop of 
armed men. The Union, sir, is dissolved. That is an ac- 
complished fact in the path of this discussion that men may 
as well heed. One of your confederates has already, wisely, 
bravely, boldly confronted public danger, and she is oniy 
ahead of many of her sisters because of her greater facility 
for speedy action. The greater majority of those sister 


States, under like circumstances, consider her cause as their 
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cause; and I charge you in their name to-day, ‘‘Touch not 
Saguntum.’’ It is not only their cause, but it is a cause 
which receives the sympathy and will receive the support 
of tens and hundreds of thousands of honest patriotic men 
in the non-slaveholding States, who have hitherto main- 
tained constitutional rights, and who respect their oaths, 
abide by compacts, and love justice. And while this Con- 
gress, this Senate, and this House of Representatives, are 
debating the constitutionality and the expediency of seced- 
ing from the Union, and while the perfidious authors of this 
mischief are showering down denunciations upon a large 
portion of the patriotic men of this country, those brave 
men are coolly and calmly voting what you call revolution 
—aye, sir, doing better than that: arming to defend it. 
They appealed to the Constitution, they appealed to jus- 
tice, they appealed to fraternity, until the Constitution, 
justice, and fraternity were no longer listened to in the 
legislative halls of their country, and then, sir, they pre- 
pared for the arbitrament of the sword; and now you see 
the glittering bayonet, and you hear the tramp of armed 
men from your capitol to the Rio Grande. It is a sight 
that gladdens the eyes and cheers the hearts of other mil- 
lions ready to second them. Inasmuch, sir, as I have la- 
bored earnestly, honestly, sincerely, with these men to avert 
' this necessity so long as I deemed it possible, and inasmuch 
as I heartily approve their present conduct of resistance, I 
deem it my duty to state their case to the Senate, to the 
country, and to the civilized world. 

Senators, my countrymen have demanded no new gov- 
ernment; they have demanded no new Constitution. Look 
to their records at home and here from the beginning of this 
_hational strife until its consummation in the disruption of 
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the empire, and they nave not demanded a single thing ex- 
cept that you shall abide by the Constitution of the United 
States; that constitutional rights shall be respected, and that 
justice shall be done. Sirs, they have stood by your Con- 
stitution; they had stood by all its requirements; they have 
performed all its duties unselfishly, uncalculatingly, disin- 
terestedly, until a party sprang up in this country which 
endangered their social system—a party which they ar- 
raign, and which they charge before the American peopie 
and all mankind, with having made proclamation of out- 
lawry against four thousand millions of their property in 
the Territories of the United States; with having put them 
under the ban of the empire in all the States in which their 
institutions exist, outside the protection of Federal laws; 
with having aided and abetted insurrection from within 
and invasion from without, with the view of subverting 
those institutions, and desolating their homes and their 
firesides. For these causes they have taken up arms. [ 
shall proceed to vindicate the justice of their demands, the 
patriotism of their conduct. I will show the injustice which 
they suffer and the rightfulness of their resistance. 

I shall not spend much time on the question that seems 
to give my honorable friend (Mr. Crittenden) so much con- 
cern—the constitutional right of a State to secede from this 
Union. Perhaps he will find out after a while that it is 
a fact accomplished. You have got it in the South pretty 
much both ways. South Carolina has given it to you regu- 
larly, according to the approved plan. You are getting it 
just below there (in Georgia), [ believe, irregularly, outside 
of the law, without regular action. You can take it either 
way. You will find armed men to defend both. I have 
‘gtated that the discontented States of this Union have 
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demanded nothing but clear, distinct, unequivocal, well- 
acknowledged constitutional rights; rights affirmed by tbe 
highest judicial tribunals of their country; rights older than 
the Constitution; rights which are planted upon the immu- 
table principles of natural justice; rights which have been 
affirmed by the good and the wise of all countries, and of 
all centuries. We demand no power to injure any man. 
We demand no right to injure our confederate States. We 
demand no right to interfere with their institutions, either 
by word or deed. We have no right to disturb their peace, 
their tranquillity, their security. We have demanded of 
them simply, solely—nothing else—to give us equality, se- 
curity and tranquillity. Give us these, and peace restores 
itself. Refuse them, and take what you can get. 

I will now read my own demands, acting under my own 
convictions, and the universal judgment of my countrymen. 
They are considered the demands of an extremist. To hold 
to a constitutional right now makes one considered as an 
extremist—I believe that is the appellation these traitors 
and villains, North and South, employ. I accept their re- 
proach rather than their principles. Accepting their des- 
ignation of treason and rebellion, there stands before them 
as good a traitor, and as good a. rebel, as ever descended 
from revolutionary loins. 

What do the rebels demand? First, ‘‘that the people of 
the United States shall have an equal right to emigrate and 
settle in the present or any future acquired territories, with 
whatever property they may possess (including slaves), and 
be securely protected in its peaceable enjoyment until such 
Territory may be admitted as a State into the Union, with 
or without slavery, as she may determine, on an equality 
with all existing States.’’ That is our territorial demand. 
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We have fought for this Territory when blood was its price. 
We have paid for it when gold was its price. We have not 
proposed to exclude you, though you have contributed very 
little of blood or money. I refer especially to New Eng- 
land. We demand only to go into those Territories upon 
terms of equality with you, as equals in this great Confed- 
eracy, to enjoy the common property of the whole Union, 
and receive the protection of the common government, until 
the Territory is capable of coming into the Union as a sover- 
eign State, when it may fix its own institutions to suit itself. 

The second proposition is, ‘‘that property in slaves shall 
be entitled to the same protection from the government of 
the United States, in all of its departments, everywhere, 
which the Constitution confers the power upon it to extend 
to any other property, provided nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to limit or restrain the right now belong- 
ing to every State to prohibit, abolish, or establish and pro- 
tect slavery within its limits.’ We demand of the common 
government to use its granted powers to protect our prop- 
erty as well as yours. For this protection we pay as much 
as you do. This very property is subject to taxation. It 
has been taxed by you and sold by you for taxes. The 
title to thousands and tens of thousands of slaves is derived 
from the United States. We claim that the government, 
while the Constitution recognizes our property for the pur- 
poses of taxation, shall give it the same protection that it 
gives yours. Ought it not to beso? Yousay no. Hvery 
one of you upon the committee said no. Your Senators say 
no. Your House of Representatives says no. Throughout 
the length and breadth of your conspiracy against the Con- 
stitution there is but one shout of no! This recognition of 
this right is the price of my allegiance. Wuthhold it, and 
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you do not get my obedience. This is the philosophy of 
the armed men who have sprung up in this country. Do 
you ask me to support a government that will tax my prop- 
erty; that will plunder me; that will demand my blood, and 
will not protect me? I would rather see the population of 
my native State laid six feet beneath her sod than they 
should support for one hour such a government. Protec- 
tion is the price of obedience everywhere, in all countries. 
It is the only thing that makes government respectable. 
Deny it and you cannot have free subjects or citizens; you 
may have slaves. 

We demand, in the next place, ‘‘that persons committing 
crimes against slave property in one State, and fleeing to 
another, shall be delivered up in the same manner as per- 
sons committing crimes against other property, and that the 
laws of the State from which such persons flee shall be 
the test of criminality.’ That is another one of the de- 
mands of an extremist and rebel. The Constitution of the 
United States, article four, section two, says: 

‘‘A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or 
other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in 
another State, shall, on demand of the executive sau- 
thority of the State from which he fled, be delivered 
up to be removed to the State having jurisdiction oi 
the crime.’’ But the non-slaveholding States, treach- 
erous to their oaths and compacts, have steadily refused, 
if the criminal only stole a negro, and that negro was 
a slave, to deliver him up. It was refused twice on 
the requisition of my own State as long as twenty-two 
years ago. It was refused by Kent and by Fairfield, gov- 
ernors of Maine, and representing, I believe, each of the 
then Federal parties. We appealed then to fraternity, but 
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we submitted; and this constitutional right nas been prac- 
tically a dead letter from that day to this. The next case 
came up between us and the State of New York, when the 
present senior Senator (Mr. Seward) was the Governor of 
that State; and he refused it. Why? He said it was not 
against the laws of New York to steal a negro, and there- 
fore he would not comply with the demand. He made a 
similar refusal to Virginia. Yet these are our confederates; 
these are our sister States! There is the bargain; there is 
the compact. You have sworn to it. Both these governors 
swore to it. The Senator from New York swore to it. The 
Governor of Ohio swore to it when he was inaugurated. 
You cannot bind them by oaths. Yet they talk to us of 
treason; and I suppose they expect to whip freemen into 
loving such brethren! They will have a good time in 
doing it! 

It is natural we should want this provision of the Con- 
stitution carried out. The Constitution says slaves are 
property; the Supreme Court says so; the Constitution 
says so. The theft of slaves is a crime; they are a sub- 
ject-matter of felonious asportation. By the text and let- 
ter of the Constitution you agreed to give them up. You 
have sworn to do it, and you have broken your oaths. 
Of course, those who have done so look out for pretexts. 
Nobody expected them to do otherwise. Ido not think 1 
ever saw a perjurer, however bald and naked, who could 
not invent some pretext to palliate his crime, or who could 
not, for fifteen shillings, hire an Old Bailey lawyer to in- 
vent some for him. Yet this requirement of the Constitu- 
tion is another one of the extreme demands of an extremist 
and a rebel. 

_ The next stipulation is that fugitive slaves shall be sur- 
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rendered under the provisions of the fugitive slave act of 
1850, without being entitled either to a writ of habeas cor- 
pus, or trial by jury, or other similar obstructions of legis- 
lation, in the State to which he may flee. Here is the 
Constitution: 

‘‘No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 
quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged 
from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on 
claim of the party to whom such service or labor may 
be due.’ 

This language is plain, and everybody understood it 
the same way for the first forty years of your government. 
Tn 1798, in Washington’s time, an act was passed to carry 
out this provision. It was adopted unanimously in the 
Senate of the United States, and nearly so in the House 
of Representatives. Nobody then had invented pretexts 
to show that the Constitution did not mean a negro slave. 
It was clear; it was plain. Not only the Federal courts, 
but all the local courts in all the States, decide that this 
was a constitutional obligation. How is it now? The 
North sought to evade it; following the instincts of their 
natural character, they commenced with the fraudulent 
fiction that fugitives were entitled to habeas corpus, en- 
titled to trial by jury in the State to which they fied. 
They pretended to believe that our fugitive slaves were 
entitled to more rights than their white citizens; perhaps 
they were right, they know one another better than I do. 
You may charge a white man with treason, or felony, or 
other crime, and you do not require any trial by jury be- 
fore he is given up; there is nothing to determine but that 
he is legally charged with a crime and that he fled, and then 
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he is to be delivered up upon demand. White people are 
delivered up every day in this way; but not slaves. Slaves, 
black people, you say, are entitled to trial by jury: and in 
this way,schemes have been invented to defeat your plain 
constitutional obligations. ... 

The next demand made on behalf of the South is, ‘‘that 
Congress shall pass effective laws for the punishment of all 
persons in any of the States who shall in any manner aid 
and abet invasion or insurrection in any other State, or 
commit any other act against the laws of nations, tending 
to disturb the tranquillity of the people or government of 
any other State.’’ That is a very plain principle. The 
Constitution of the United States now requires, and gives 
Congress express power, to define and punish piracies and 
felonies committed on the high seas, and offences against the 
laws of nations. When the honorable and distinguished 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. Douglas) last year introduced a 
bill for the purpose of punishing people thus offending 
under that clause of the Constitution, Mr. Lincoln, in his 
speech at New York, which I have before me, declared 
that it was a ‘‘sedition bill’’; his press and party hooted 
at it. So far from recognizing the bill as intended to 
carry out the Constitution of the United States, it re- 
ceived their jeers and jibes. The Black Republicans of | 
Massachusetts elected the admirer and eulogist of John — 
Brown’s courage as their Governor, and we may suppose 
he will throw no impediments in the way of John Brown’s 
successors. The epithet applied to the bill of the Senator 
from Illinois is quoted from a deliberate speech delivered 
by Lincoln in New York, for which, it was stated in the 
journals, according to some resolution passed by an asso- 
ciation of his own party, he was paid a couple of hundred 
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dollars. The speech should therefore have been deliber- 
ate. Lincoln denounced that bill. He places the stamp 
of his condemnation upon a measure intended to promote 
the peace and security of confederate States. He is, there- 
fore, an enemy of the human race, and deserves the execra- 
tion of all mankind. 

We demand these five propositions. Are they not 
right? Are they not just? ‘Take them in detail, and 
_ show that they are not warranted by the Constitution, by 
the safety of our people, by the principles of eternal jus- 
tice. We will pause and consider them; but mark me, we 
will not let you decide the question for us... . 

. Senators, the Constitution is a compact. It contains all 
' our obligations and the duties of the Federal Government. 
' I am content and have ever been content to sustain it. 
While I doubt its perfection, while I do not believe it 
was a good compact, and while I never saw the day that 
IT would have voted for it as a proposition de novo, yet I 
am bound to it by oath and by that common prudence 
which would induce men to abide by established forms 
rather than to rush into unknown dangers. I have 
given to it, and intend to give to it, unfaltering sup- 
port and allegiance, but I choose to put that allegiance 
on the true ground, not on the false idea that anybody’s 
blood was shed for it. I say that the Constitution is the 
whole compact. All the obligations, all the chains that 
fetter the limbs of my people, are nominated in the bond, 
and they wisely excluded any conclusion against them, by 
declaring that ‘the powers not granted by the Constitution 
to the United States, or forbidden by it to the States, be- 
longed to the States respectively or the people.”’ Now I 
will try it by that standard; I will subject it to that test. 
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The law of nature, the law of justice, would say—and it is 
so expounded by the publicists—that equal rights in the 
common property shall be enjoyed. Hven in a monarchy 
the king cannot prevent the subjects from enjoying equal- 
ity in the disposition of the public property. Hven in a 
despotic government this principle is recognized. It was 
‘ the blood and the money of the whole people (says the 
learned Grotius, and say all the publicists) which acquired 
the public property, and therefore it is not the property of 
the sovereign. This right of equality being, then, accord- 
ing to justice and natural equity, a right belonging to all 
States, when did we give it up? You say Congress has a 
right to pass rules and regulations concerning the Territory 
and other property of the United States. Very well. Does 
that exclude those whose blood and money paid for it? 
Does “dispose of’’ mean to rob the rightful owners? You 
must show a better title than that, or a better sword than 
we have. 

But, you say, try the right. I agree to it. But how? 
By our judgment? No, not until the last resort. What 
then; by yours? No, not until the same time. How, 
then, try it? The South has always said, by the Supreme 
Court. But that is in our favor, and Lincoln says he will 
not stand that judgment. Then each must judge for him- 
self of the mode and manner of redress. But you deny us 
that privilege, and finally reduce us to accepting your judg- 
ment. The Senator from Kentucky comes to your aid, and 
says he can find no constitutional right of secession. Per- 
haps not; but the Constitution is not the place to look for 
State rights. If that right belongs to independent States, 
and they did not cede it to the Federal Government, it is 
reserved to the States, or to the people. Ask your new 
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commentator where he gets the right to judge for us. Is 
it in the bond? 

The Northern doctrine was, many years ago, that the 
Supreme Court was the judge. ‘I'hat was their doctrine in 
1800. They denounced Madison for the report of 1799, on 
the Virginia resolutions; they denounced Jefferson for fram- 
ing the Kentucky resolutions, because they were presumed 
to impugn the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; and they declared that that court was made, by the 
Constitution, the ultimate and supreme arbiter. ‘That was 
the universal judgment—the declaration of every free State 
in this Union, in answer to the Virginia resolutions of 1798, 
or of all who did answer, even including the State of Dela- 
ware, then under Federal control. 

The Supreme Court have decided that, by the Consti- 
tution, we have a right to go to the Territories and be 
protected there with our property. You say, we cannot 
decide the compact for ourselves. Well, can the Supreme 
Court decide it for us? Mr. Lincoln says he does not care 
what the Supreme Court decides, he will turn us out any- 
how. He says this in his debate with the honorable mem- 
ber from Illinois [Mr. Douglas]. I have it beforeme. He 
said he would vote against the decision of the Supreme 
Court. Then you did not accept that arbiter. You will 
not take my construction; you will not take the Supreme 
Court as an arbiter; you will not take the practice of the 
government; you will not take the treaties under Jefferson _ 
and Madison; you will not take the opinion of Madison 
upon the very question of prohibition in 1820. What, 
then, will you take? You will take nothing but your 
own judgment; that is, you will not only judge for your- 
selves, not only discard the court, discard our construc- 
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tion, discard the practice of the government, but you will 
drive us out, simply because you will it. Come and do 
it! You have sapped the foundations of society; you have 
destroyed almost all hope of peace. In a compact where 
there is no common arbiter, where the parties finally de- 
cide for themselves, the sword alone at last becomes the 
real, if not the constitutional, arbiter. Your party says 
that you will not take the decision of the Supreme Court. 
You said so at Chicago; you said so in committee; every 
man of you in both Houses says so. What are you going 
to do? You say we shall submit to your construction. We 
shall do it, if you can make us; but not otherwise, or in 
any other manner. That is settled. You may call it se- 
cession, or you may call it revolution; but there is a big 
fact standing before you, ready to oppose you—that fact 
is, freemen with arms in their hands. The cry of the Union 
will not disperse them; we have passed that point; they de- 
mand equal rights; you had better heed the demand. .. .- 
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THE: “ERENT” ARP AIR? 


ROCHDALE, DECEMBER 4, 186 


HEN the gentlemen who invited me to this dinner 
called upon me, I felt their kindness very sensi- 
bly, and now I am deeply grateful to my friends 

around me, and to you all, for the abundant manifestations 
of kindness with which I have been received to-night. I° 


1 During the excitement caused by the seizure of Messrs. Mason and Slidell, 
the envoys of the Slaveholders’ Confederation, on board the ‘‘Trent?’ steamer, 
Mr. Bright’s townsmen invited him to a public banquet, that they might have 
the opportunity of hearing his opinions on the American Civil War, and on the 
duty of England in regard te it. 
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am, as you all know, surrounded at this moment by my 
neighbors and friends, and I may say with the utmost truth, 
that I value the good opinions of those who now hear my 
voice far beyond the opinions of any equal number of the 
inhabitants of this country selected from any other portion 
of it. You have, by this act of kindness that you have 
shown me, given proof that, in the main, you do not. disap- 
prove of my course and labors, that at least you are willing 
to express an opinion that the motives by which I have 
been actuated have been honest and honorable to myself, 
and that that course has not been entirely without service 
to my country. Coming to this meeting, or to any similar 
meeting, I always find that the subjects for discussion ap- 
pear too many, and far more than it is possible to treat at 
length. In these times in which we live, by the influence 
of the telegraph, and the steamboat and the railroad, and 
the multiplication of newspapers, we seem continually to 
stand as on the top of an exceeding high mountain, from 
which we behold all the kingdoms of the earth and all the 
glory of them—unhappily, also, not only their glory, but 
their follies, and their crimes, and their calamities. 

Seven years ago, our eyes were turned with anxious ex- 
pectation to a remote corner of Europe, where five nations 
were contending in bloody strife for an object which possi- 
bly hardly one of them comprehended, and, if they did 
comprehend it, which all sensible men among them must 
have known to be absolutely impracticable. Four years 
ago, we were looking still further to the East, where there 
was a gigantic revolt in a great dependency of the British 
crown, arising mainly from gross neglect, and from the in- 
capacity of England, up to that moment, to govern the 
country which it had known how to conquer. Two years 
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ago we looked south, to the plains of Lombardy, and saw 
a great strife there, in which every man in England took a 
strong interest; and we have welcomed, as the result of that 
strife, the addition of a great kingdom to the list of Huro- 
pean States. Now our eyes are turned in a contrary direc- 
tion, and we look to the west. There we see a struggle 
in progress of the very highest interest to England and to 
humanity at large. We see there a nation which I shall 
call the Transatlantic English nation—the inheritor and 
partaker of all the historic glories of this country. We 
see it torn with intestine broils, and suffering from calami- 
ties from which for more than a century past—in fact, for 
more than two centuries past—this country has been ex- 
empt. That struggle is of especial interest to us. We 
remember the description which one of our great poets 
gives of Rome— 


‘*Lone mother of dead empires.” 


But England is the living mother of great nations on the 
American and on the Australian continents, which promise 
fo endow the world with all her knowledge and all her civil- 
ization, and with even something more than the freedom she 
herself enjoys. ; 

Highty-five years ago, at the time when some of our old- 
est townsmen were very little children, there were, on the 
North American continent, colonies, mainly of Englishmen, 
containing about three millions of souls. These colonies we 
have seen a year ago constituting the United States of North 
America, and comprising a population of no less than thirty _ 
millions of souls. We know that in agriculture and manu- 
factures, with the exception of this kingdom, there is no 
country in the world which in these arts may be placed in 
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advance of the United States. With regard to inventions, 
I believe, within the last thirty years, we have received 
more useful inventions from the United States than from 
all the other countries of the earth. In that country there 
are probably ten times as many miles of telegraph as there 
are in this country, and there are at least five or six times 
as many miles of railway. The tonnage of its shipping is 
at least equal to ours, if it does not exceed ours. The pris- 
ons of that country—for, even in countries the most favored, 
prisons are needful—have been models for other nations of 
the earth; and many European governments have sent mis- 
sions at different times to inquire into the admirable system 
of education so universally adopted in their free schools 
throughout the Northern States. 

If I were to speak of that country in a religious aspect, 
I should say that, considering the short space of time to 
which their history goes back, there is nothing on the face 
of the earth besides, and never has been, to equal the mag- 
nificent arrangement of churches and ministers, and of all 
the appliances which are thought necessary for a nation to 
teach Christianity and morality to its people. Besides all 
this, when I state that, for many years past, the annual 
public expenditure of the government of that country has 
been somewhere between £10,000,000 and £15,000,000, I 
need not perhaps say further that there has always existed 
among all the population an amount of comfort and pros- 
perity and abounding plenty such as I believe no other 
country in the world, in any age, has enjoyed. 

This is a very fine, but a very true picture; yet it has 
another side to which I must advert. There has been one 
great feature in that country, one great contrast, which has 
been pointed to by all who have commented upon the 
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United States as a feature of danger, as a contrast calcu- 
lated to give pain. There has been in that country the 
utmost liberty to the white man, and bondage and degra- 
dation to the black man. Now rely upon it, that wherever 
Christianity lives and flourishes, there must grow up from 
it, necessarily, a conscience hostile to any oppression and to 
any wrong; and therefore, from the hour when the United 
States Constitution was formed, so long as it left there this 
great evil—then comparatively small, but now so great—it 
left there seeds of that which an American statesman has 
so happily described of that ‘irrepressible conflict’’ of 
which now the whole world is the witness. It has been 
a common thing for men disposed to carp at the United 
States to point to this blot upon their fair fame, and to 
compare it with the boasted declaration of freedom in their 
Deed and Declaration of Independence. But we must recol- 
lect who sowed this seed of trouble, and how and by whom 
it has been cherished. 

Without dwelling upon this stain any longer, I should 
like to read to you a paragraph from the instructions un- 
derstood to have been given to the Virginian delegates to 
Congress, in the month of August, 1774, by Mr. Jefferson, 
who was perhaps the ablest man the United States had pro- 
duced up to that time, and who was then actively engaged 
in its affairs, and who afterward for two periods filled the 
office of President. He represented one of these very slave 
States—the State of Virginia—and he says: 

_ “For the most trifling reasons, and sometimes for no 
conceivable reason at all, his Majesty has rejected laws of 
the most salutary tendency. The abolition of domestic 
slavery is the great object of desire in those colonies 
where it was unhappily introduced in their infant state. 
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But previous to the enfranchisement of the slaves we 
have, it is necessary to exclude all further importations 
from Africa. Yet our repeated attempts to effect this by 
prohibition, and by imposing duties which might amount 
to prohibition, have hitherto been defeated by his Maj- 
esty’s negative—thus preferring the immediate advantages 
of a few British corsairs to the lasting interests of the 
American States, and to the rights of human nature, deeply 
wounded by this infamous practice.’’ 

I read this merely to show that, two years before the 
Declaration of Independence was signed, Mr. Jefferson, 
acting on behalf of those he represented in Virginia, 
wrote that protest against the course of the English Gov- 
ernment which prevented the colonists from abolishing the 
slave trade, preparatory to the abolition of slavery itself. 

Well, the United States Constitution left the slave 
question for every State to manage for itself. It was a 
question too difficult to settle then, and apparently every 
man had the hope and belief that in a few years slavery it- 
self would become extinct. Then there happened a great 
event in the annals of manufactures and commerce. It was 
discovered that in those States that article which we in this 
country now so much depend on, could be produced of the 
best quality necessary for manufacture, and at a moderate 
price. From that day to this the growth of cotton has in- 
creased there, and its consumption has increased here, and 
a value which no man dreamed of when Jefferson wrote 
that paper has been given to the slave and to slave in- 
dustry. Thus it has grown up to that gigantic institution 
which now threatens either its own overthrow or the over- 
throw of that which is a million times more valuable—the 
United States of America. 
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The crisis at which we ‘have arrived—l say ‘‘we,’’ for, 
after all, we are nearly as much interested as if I was 
making this speech in the city of Boston or the city of 
New York—the crisis, I say, which has now arrived, was 
inevitable. I say that the conscience of the North, never 
satisfied with the institution of slavery, was constantly 
urging some men forward to take a more extreme view of 
the question; and there grew up naturally a section—it 
may not have been a very numerous one—in favor of the 
abolition of slavery. A great and powerful party resolved 
at least upon a restraint and a control of slavery, so that 
it should not extend beyond the States and the area which 
it now occupies. But, if we look at the government of 
the United States almost ever since the formation of the 
Union, we shall find the Southern power has been mostly 
dominant there. If we take thirty-six years after the for- 
mation of the present Constitution—I think about 1787—we 
shall find that for thirty-two of those years every President 
was a Southern man; and if we take the period from 1828 
until 1860, we shall find that, on every election for Presi- 
‘dent, the South voted in the majority. 

We know what an election is in the United States for 
President of the Republic. There is a most extensive suf- 
frage, and there is the ballot-box. The members of the 
House of Representatives are elected by the same suffrage, 
and generally they are elected at the same time. It is thus 
therefore almost inevitable that the House of Representa- 
tives is in accord in public policy with the President for 
the time being. Every four years there springs from the 
vote created by the whole people a President over that 
great nation. I think the world offers no finer spectacle 
than this; it offers no higher dignity; and there is no 
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greater object of ambition on the political stage on which 
men are permitted to move. You may point, if you will, 
to hereditary rulers, to crowns coming down through suc- 
cessive generations of the same family, to thrones based 
on prescription or on conquest, to sceptres wielded over 
veteran legions and subject realms—but to my mind there 
is nothing more worthy of reverence and obedience, and 
nothing more sacred, than the authority of the freely chosen 
magistrate of a great and free people; and if there be on 
earth and among men any right divine to govern, surely 
it rests with a ruler so chosen and so appointed. 

Last year the ceremony of this great election was gone 
through, and the South, which had been so long successful, 
found itself defeated. That defeat was followed instantly 
by secession, and insurrecticn, and war. In the multitude 
of articles which have been before us in the newspapers 
within the last few months, I have no doubt you have 
seen it stated, as I have seen it, that this question was 
very much like that upon which the colonies originally 
revolted against the crown of England. It is amazing 
how little some newspaper writers know, or how little 
they think you know. When the War of Independence 
was begun in America, ninety years ago, there were no 
representatives there at all. The question then was, 
whether a Ministry in Downing Street, and a corrupt 
and borough-mongering Parliament, should continue to 
impose taxes upon three millions of Hnglish subjects who 
had left their native shores and established themselves in 
North America. But now the question is not the want of 
representation, because, as is perfectly notorious, the South 
is not only represented, but is represented in excess; for, in 
distributing the number of representatives, which is done 
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every ten years, three out of every five slaves are counted 
as freemen, and the number of representatives from the 
Slave States is consequently so much greater than if the 
freemen, the white men only, were counted. From this 
cause the Southern States have twenty members more in 
the House of Representatives than they would have if the 
members were apportioned on the same principle as in 
the Northern Free States. Therefore you will see at once 
that there is no comparison between the state of things 
when the colonies revolted, and the state of things now, 
when this wicked insurrection has broken out. 

There is another cause which is sometimes in England 
assigned for this great misfortune, which is, the protective 
theories in operation in the Union, and the maintenance 
of a high tariff. It happens with regard to that, unfor- 
tunately, that no American, certainly no one I ever met 
with, attributed the disasters of the Union to that cause. 
It is an argument made use of by ignorant Englishmen, 
but never by informed Americans. I have already shown 
you that the South, during almost the whole existence of 
the Union, has been dominant at Washington; and during 
that period the tariff has existed, and there has been no 
general dissatisfaction with it. Occasionally, there can be 
no doubt, their tariff was higher than was thought just, or 
reasonable, or necessary by some of the States of the South. 
But the first act of the United States which levied duties 
upon imports, passed immediately after the Union was 
formed, recited that ‘‘It is necessary for the encourage- 
ment and protection of manufactures to levy the duties 
which follow’’; and during the war with England from 
1812 to 1815, the people of the United States had to pay 
for all the articles they brought from Hurope many times 
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over the natural cost of those articles, on account of the 
interruption to the traffic by the English nation. 

When the war was over, it was felt by everybody desir- 
able that they should encourage manufactures in their own 
country; and seeing that England at that precise moment 
was passing a law to prevent any wheat coming from 
America until wheat in England had risen to the price of 
84s. per quarter, we may be quite satisfied that the doctrine 
of protection originally entertained did not find less favor 
at the close of the war in 1815. 

There is one remarkable point with regard to this matter 
which should not be forgotten. Twelve months ago, at the 
meeting of the Congress of the United States, on the first 
Monday in December, when the Congress met, you recol- 
lect that there were various propositions of compromise, 
committee meetings of various kinds to try and devise some 
mode of settling the question between the North and the 
South, so that disunion might not go on—though I read 
carefully everything published in the English papers from 
the United States on the subject, I do not recollect that in 
a single instance the question of the tariff was referred to, 
or any change proposed or suggested in the matter as likely 
to have any effect whatever upon the question of Secession. 

There is another point—whatever might be the influence 
of the tariff upon the United States, it is as pernicious to 
the West as it is to the South; and further, that Louisiana, 
which is a Southern State and a seceded State, has always 
voted along with Pennsylvania until last year in favor of 
protection—protection for its sugar—while Pennsylvania 
wished protection for its coal and iron. But if the tariff 
was onerous and grievous, was that any reason for this 
great insurrection? Was there ever a country that had 
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a tariff, especially in the article of food, more onerous and 
more cruel than that which we had in this country twenty 
years ago? We did not secede. Wedid not rebel. What 
we did was to raise money for the purpose of distributing 
among all the people perfect information upon the question; 
and many men, as you know, devoted all their labors, for 
- several years, to teach the great and wise doctrine of free 
trade to the people of England. The price of a single 
gunboat, the equipment of a single regiment, the garrison- 
ing of a single fort, the cessation of their trade for a single 
day, cost more than it would have cost to have spread 
among all the intelligent people of the United States the 
most complete statement of the whole case; and the West 
and South could easily have revised, or, if need had been, 
have repealed the tariff altogether. 

The question is a very different and a far more grave 
question. Itis a question of slavery, and for thirty years 
it has constantly been coming to the surface, disturbing 
social life, and overthrowing almost all political harmony 
in the working of the United States. In the North there 
is no secession; there is no collision. These disturbances 
and this insurrection are found wholly in the South and 
in the Slave States; and therefore I think that the man 
who says otherwise, who contends that it is the tariff, or 
anything whatsoever else than slavery, is either himself 
deceived or endeavors to deceive others. The object of 
the South is this, to escape from the majority who wish 
to limit the area of slavery. They wish to found a Slave 
State freed from the influence and opinions of freedom. 
The Free States in the North now stand before the world 
as the advocates and defenders of freedom and civilization. 
The Slave States offer themselves for the recognition of a 
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Christian nation, based upon the foundation, the unchange-_ 
able foundation in their eyes, of slavery and barbarism. 

I will not discuss the guilt of the men who, ministers of 
a great nation only last year, conspired to overthrow it. 
I will not point out or recapitulate the statements of the 
fraudulent manner in which they disposed of the funds in 
the national exchequer. I will not point out by name any 
of the men, in this conspiracy, whom history will designate 
by titles they would not like to hear; but I say that slavery 
has sought to break up the most free government in the 
world, and to found a new State, in the nineteenth century, 
whose corner-stone is the perpetual bondage of millions 
of men. 

Having thus described what appears to me briefly the 
literal truth of this matter, what is the course that England 
would be expected to pursue? We should be neutral as 
far as regards mingling in the strife. We were neutral in 
the strife in Italy; but we were not neutral in opinion 
or sympathy; and we know perfectly well that throughout 
the whole of Italy at this moment there is a feeling that, 
though no shot was fired from an English ship, and though 
no English soldier trod their soil, yet still the opinion of 
England was potent in Europe, and did much for the crea- 
tion of the Italian kingdom. 

With regard to the United States, you know how much 
we hate slavery—that is, some years ago we thought we 
knew; that we have given twenty millions sterling—a mil- 
lion a year, or nearly so, of taxes for ever—to free eight 
hundred thousand slaves in the English colonies. We 
knew, cr thought we knew, how much we were in love 
with free government everywhere, although it might not 
take precisely the same form as our own government. We 
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were for free government in Italy; we were for free govern- 
ment in Switzerland; and we were for free government, 
even under a republican form, in the: United States of 
America; and with all this, every man would have said 
that England would wish the American Union to be pros- 
perous and eternal. 

Now, suppose we turn our eyes to the Hast, to the em- 
pire of Russia, fora moment. In Russia, as you all know, 
there has been one of the most important and magnificent 
changes of policy ever seen in any country. Within the 
last year or two, the present Emperor of Russia, following 
the wishes of his father, has insisted upon the abolition of 
serfdom in that empire; and twenty-three millions of human 
beings, lately serfs, little better than real slaves, have been 
raised to the ranks of freedom. Now, suppose that the 
millions of the serfs of Russia had been chiefly in the south 
of Russia. We hear of the nobles of Russia, to whom those 
serfs belonged in a great measure, that they have been 
hostile to this change; and there has been some danger 
that the peace of that empire might be disturbed during 
the change. Suppose these nobles, for the purpose of 
maintaining in perpetuity the serfdom of Russia, and bar- 
ring out twenty-three millions of your fellow-creatures from 
the rights of freedom, had established a great and secret 
conspiracy, and that they had risen in great and dangerous 
insurrection against the Russian Government—I say that 
you, the people of England, although seven years ago you 
were in mortal combat with the Russians in the south of 
Kurope—I believe at this moment you would have prayed 
Heaven in all sincerity and fervor to give strength to the 
arm and success to the great wishes of the emperor, and that 
the vile and atrocious insurrection might be suppressed. 
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Well, but let us look a little at what has been said and 
done in this country since the period when Parliament rose 
at the beginning of August. There have been two speeches 
to which I wish to refer, and in terms of approbation. The 
Duke of Argyll, a member of the present government— 
and, though I have not the smallest personal acquaintance 
with him, I am free to say that I believe him to be one of 
the most intelligent and liberal of his order—the Duke of 
Argyll made a speech which was fair and friendly to the 
government of the United States. Lord Stanley, only a 
fortnight ago, I think, made a speech which it is impos- 
sible to read without remarking the thought, the liberality, 
-and the wisdom by which it is distinguished. He doubted, 
it is true, whether the Union could be restored. A man 
need not be hostile, and must not necessarily be unfriendly, 
to doubt that or the contrary; but he spoke with fairness and 
friendliness of the government of the United States; and he 
said that they were right and justifiable in the course they 
took; and he gave us some advice—which is now more im- 
portant than at the moment when it was given—that amid 
the various incidents and accidents of a struggle of this 
nature, it became a people like this to be very moderate, 
very calm, and to avoid, as much as possible, any feeling 
of irritation, which sometimes arises, and sometimes leads 
to danger. 

I mention these two speeches as from Englishmen of 
great distinction in this country—speeches which I believe 
will have a beneficial effect on the other side of the At- 
lantic. Lord John Russell, in the House of Commons, 
during the last session, made a speech also, in which he 
rebuked the impertinence of a young member of the House 
who had spoken about the bursting of the ‘‘bubble repub- 


lic.” It was a speech worthy of the best days of Lord John 
Russell. But ata later period he spoke at Newcastle on an 
occasion, something like this, when the inhabitants, or some 
portion of the inhabitants, of the town invited him to a 
public dinner. He described the contest in words some- 
thing like these—I speak from memory only: ‘‘The North 
is contending for empire, the South for independence.’’ 
Did he mean contending for empire, as England contends 
for it when making some fresh conquest in India? If he 
meant that, what he said was not true. But I recollect 
Lord John Russell, some years ago, in the House of Com- 
mons, on an occasion when I made some observation as to 
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the unreasonable expenditure of our colonies, and said that 
the people of England should not be taxed to defray ex- 
penses which the colonies themselves were well able to 
bear, turned to me with a sharpness which was not neces- 
sary, and said, ‘‘The honorable member has no objection 
to make a great empire into a little one; but I have.” 
Perhaps, if he had lived in the United States, if he was 
a member of the Senate or the House of Representatives 
there, he would doubt whether it was his duty to consent 
at once to the destruction of a great country by separation, 
it may be into two hostile camps, or whether he would not 
try all the means which were open to him, and would be 
open to the government, to avert so unlooked-for and so 
dire a calamity. 

There are other speeches that have been made. I will 
not refer to them by any quotation—I will not, out of pity 
to some of the men who uttered them. I will not bring 
their names even before you, to give them an endurance 
which I hope they will not otherwise obtain. I leave them 
in the obscurity which they so richly merit. But you know 
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as well as [ do, that, of all the speeches made since the end 
of the last session of Parliament by public men, by politi- 
cians, the majority of them have either displayed a strange 
ignorance of American affairs, or a stranger absence of that 
cordiality and friendship which, I maintain, our American 
kinsmen have a right to look for at our hands. 

And if we part from the speakers and turn to the 
writers, what do we find there? We find that which is 
reputed abroad, and has hitherto been believed in at 
home, as the most powerful representative of Hnglish 
opinion—at least of the richer classes—we find in that 
particular newspaper there has not been since Mr. Lincoln 
took office, in March last, as President of the United States, 
one fair and honorable and friendly article on American 
affairs. Some of you, I dare say, read it; but, fortunately, 
every district is now so admirably supplied with local news- 
papers, that I trust in all time to come the people of Hng- 
land will drink of purer streams nearer home, and not of 
those streams which are muddled by party feeling and 
political intrigue, and by many motives that tend to any- 
thing rather than the enlightenment and advantage of the 
people. It is said—that very paper has said over and over | 
again—‘‘Why this war? Why not separate peaceably? 
Why this fratricidal strife?’’ I hope it is equally averse | 
to fratricidal strife in other districts; for if it be true that | 
God made of one blood all the families of man to dwell | 
on the face of all the earth, it must be fratricidal strife 
whether we are slaughtering Russians in the Crimea or | 
bombarding towns on the sea-coast of the United States. 

Now no one will expect that I should stand forward as | 
the advocate of war, or as the defender of that great sum of | 
all crimes which is involved in war. But when we are dis- , 
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cussing a question of this nature, it is only fair that we 
should discuss it upon principles which are acknowledged 
not only in the country where the strife is being carried on, 
but are universally acknowledged in this country. When 
I discussed the Russian war, seven or eight years ago, I 
always condemned it, on principles which were accepted 
by the government and people of England, and I took my 
facts from the blue-books presented to Parliament. I take 
the liberty, then, of doing that in this case; and I say that, 
looking at the principles avowed in England, and at its 
policy, there is no man, who is not absolutely a non- 
resistant in every one sense, who can fairly challenge the 
conduct of the American Government in this war. It 
would be a curious thing to find that the party in this 
country which on every public question affecting England 
is in favor of war at any cost, when they come to speak of 
the duty of the government of the United States, is in favor 
‘‘of peace at any price.’’ 

I want to know whether it has ever been admitted by 
politicians, or statesmen, or people, that a great nation can 
be broken up at any time by any particular section of any 
part of that nation. It has been tried occasionally in Ire- 
land, and if it had succeeded history would have said that 
it was with very good cause. But if anybody tried now to 
get up a secession or insurrection in Ireland—and it would 
be infinitely less disturbing to everything than the secession 
in the United States, because there is a boundary which 
nobody can dispute—I am quite sure the ‘‘Times’’ would 
have its ‘‘Special Correspondent,’’ and would describe with 
all the glee and exultation in the world the manner in 
which the Irish insurrectionists were cut down and made 
an end of. 
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Let any man try in this country to restore the heptarchy, 
do you think that any portion of the people would think 
that the project could be tolerated for a moment? But if 
you look at a map of the United States, you will see that 
there is no country in the world, probably, at this moment, 
where any plan of separation between the North and the 
South, as far as the question of boundary is concerned, is 
s0 surrounded with imsurmountable difficulties. For ex- 
ample, Maryland is a Slave State; but Maryland, by a large 
majority, voted for the Union. Kentucky is a Slave State, 
one of the finest in the Union, and containing a fine people; 
Kentucky has voted for the Union, but has been invaded 
from the South. Missouri is a Slave State; but Missouri 
has not seceded, and has been invaded by the South, and 
there is a secession party in that State. There are parts of 
Virginia which have formed themselves into a new State, 
resolved to adhere to the North; and there is no doubt 
a considerable Northern and Union feeling in the State 
of Tennessee. I have no doubt there is in every other 
State. In fact, 1am not sure that there is not now within 
the sound of my voice a citizen of the State of Alabama, 
who could tell you that in his State the question of seces- 
sion has never been put to the vote; and that there are great 
numbers of men, reasonable and thoughtful and just men, 
in that State, who entirely deplore the condition of things 
there existing. 

Then, what would you do with all those States, and with 
what we may call the loyal portion of the people of those 
States? Would you allow them to be dragooned into this 
insurrection, and into the formation or the becoming parts | 
of a new State, to which they themselves are hostile? And 
what would you do with the City of Washington? Wash- 
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ington is in a Slave State. Would anybody have advised 
that President Lincoln and his Cabinet, with all the mem- 
bers of Congress, of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, from the North, with their wives and children, and 
everybody else who was not positively in favor of the 
South, should have set off on their melancholy pilgrimage 
northward, leaving that capital, hallowed to them by such 
associations—having its name even from the father of their 
country—leaving Washington to the South, because Wash- 
ington is situated in a Slave State? 

Again, what do you say to the Mississippi River, as you 
see it upon the map, the ‘‘father of waters,’’ rolling its 
gigantic stream to the ocean? Do you think that the fifty 
millions which one day will occupy the banks of that river 
northward, will ever consent that its great stream shall roll 
through a foreign and it may be a hostile State? And 
more, there are four millions of negroes in subjection. 
For them the American Union is directly responsible. 
They are not secessionists; they are now, as they always 
were, not citizens nor subjects, but legally under the care 
and power of the government of the United States. Would 
you consent that these should be delivered up to the tender 
mercies of their taskmasters, the defenders of slavery, as 
an everlasting institution ? 

But if all had been surrendered without a struggle, what 
then? What would the writers in this newspaper and other 
newspapers have said? Ifa bare rock in your empire, that 
would not keep a goat—a single goat—alive, be touched by 
any foreign power, the whole empire is roused to resistance; 
and if there be, from accident or passion, the smallest insult 
to your flag, what do your newspaper writers say upon the 
subject, and what is said in all your towns and upon all 
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your Exchanges? I will tell you what they would have 
said if the government of the Northern States had taken 
their insidious and dishonest advice. They would have 
said the great republic was a failure, that democracy had 
murdered patriotism, that history afforded no example of 
such meanness and of such cowardice; and they would 
have heaped unmeasured obloquy and contempt upon the 
people and government who had taken that course. 

They tell you, these candid friends of the United States 
—they tell you that all freedom is gone; that the Habeas 
Corpus Act, if they ever had one, is known no longer; and 
that any man may be arrested at the dictum of the Presi- 
dent or of the Secretary of State. Well, but in 1848 you 
recollect, many of you, that there was a small insurrection 
in Ireland. It was an absurd thing altogether; but what 
was done then? I saw, in one night, in the House of 
Commons, a bill for the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act passed through all its stages. What more did I see? 
I saw a bill brought in by the Whig government of that 
day, Lord John Russell being the Premier, which made 
speaking against the government and against the crown— 
which up to that time had been sedition—which proposed 
to make it felony; and it was only by the greatest exer- 
tions of a few of the members that the act, in that par- 
ticular, was limited to a period of two years. In the same 
session a bill was brought in called an Alien Bill, which 
enabled the Home Secretary to take any foreigner whatso- 
ever, not being a naturalized Englishman, and in twenty- 
four hours to send him out of the country. Although a 
man might have committed no crime, this might be done 
to him, apparently only on suspicion. 

Bui suppose that an insurgent army had been so near to 
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London that you could see its outposts from every suburb 
of your capital, what then do you think would have been 
the regard of the government of Great Britain for personal 
liberty, if it interfered with the necessities, and, as they 
might think, the salvation of the state? I recollect, in 
1848, when the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended in Ire- 
land, that a number of persons in Liverpool, men there of 
position and of wealth, presented a petition to the House 
of Commons, praying—what? That the Habeas Corpus 
Act should not be suspended? No. They were not con- 
tent with its suspension in Ireland; and they prayed 
the House of Commons to extend that suspension to 
Liverpool. 

1 recollect that at that time—and I am sure my 
friend Mr. Wilson will bear me out in what.I say—the 
Mayor of Liverpool telegraphed to the Mayor of Man- 
chester, and that messages were sent on to London nearly 
every hour. The Mayor of Manchester heard from the 
Mayor of Liverpool that certain Irishmen in Liverpool, 
conspirators, or fellow-conspirators with those in Ireland, 
were gomg to burn the cotton warehouses in Liverpool 
and the cotton mills of Lancashire. I read that petition 
from Liverpool. I took it from the table of the House 
of Commons, and read it, and I handed it over toa states- 
man of great eminence, who has been but just removed 
from us—I refer to Sir James Graham, a man not second 
to any in the House of Commons for his knowledge of af-_ 
fairs and for his great capacity—I handed to him that peti-— 
tion. He read it; and after he had read it, he rose from 
his seat, and laid it upon the table with a gesture of abhor- 
rence and disgust. Now that was a petition from the town 
of Liverpool, in which some persons have been making 
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themselves very ridiculous of late by reason of their con- 
duct on this American question. 

There is one more point. It has been said, ‘‘How much 
better it would be’’—not. for the United States, but—‘‘for 
us, that these States should be divided.’’ I recollect meet- 
ing a gentleman in Bond Street one day before the session 
was over. He was a rich man, and one whose voice is 
much heard in the House of Commons; but his voice is 
not heard when he is on his legs, but when he is cheering 
other speakers; and he said to me: ‘‘After all, this is a sad 
business about the United States; but still I think it very 
much better that they should be split up. In twenty years”’ 
—or in fifty years, I forget which it was—‘‘they will be so 
powerful that they will bully all Hurope.’”’ And a distin- 
guished member of the House of Commons—distinguished 
there by his eloquence, distinguished more by his many 
writings—I mean Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton—he did not 
exactly express a hope, but he ventured on something like 
a prediction, that the time would come when there would 
be, I do not know how many, but about as many inde- 
pendent States on the American continent as you can 
count upon your fingers. 

There cannot be a meaner motive than this I am speak- 
ing of, in forming a judgment on this question—that it is 
‘better for us’’—for whom? the people of England, or the 
government of England?—that the United States should 
be severed, and that the North American continent should 
be as the continent of Europe is, in many States, and sub- 
ject. to all the contentions and disasters which have accom- 
panied the history of the states of Europe. I should say 
that, if a man had a great heart within him, he would 
tather look forward to the day when, from that point of 
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land which is habitable nearest to the Pole, to the shores 
of the Great Gulf, the whole of that vast continent might 
become one great confederation of States—without a great 
army, and without a great navy—not mixing itself up with 
the entanglements of Huropean politics—without a custom 
house inside, through the whole length and breadth of its 
territory—and with freedom everywhere, equality every- 
where, law everywhere, peace everywhere--such a con- 
federation would afford at least some hope that man is 
not forsaken of Heaven, and that the future of our race 
may be better than the past. 

It is a common observation that our friends in America 
are very irritable. AndI think it is very likely, of a con- 
siderable number of them, to be quite true. Our friends in 
America are involved in a great struggle. There is noth- 
ing like it before in their or in any history. No country 
in the world was ever more entitled, in my opinion, to the 
sympathy and the forbearance of all friendly nations, than 
are the United States at this moment. They have there 
some newspapers that are no wiser than ours. They have 
there some papers, which, up to the election of Mr. Lin- 
coln, were his bitterest and most unrelenting foes, who, 
when the war broke out, and it was not safe to take the 
line of Southern support, were obliged to turn round and 
to appear to adopt the prevalent opinion of the country. 
But they undertook to serve the South in another way, 
and that was by exaggerating every difficulty and misstat: 
ing every fact, if so doing could serve their object of cre- 
ating distrust between the people of the Northern States 
and the people of this United Kingdom. If the ‘‘Times”’ 
in this country has done all that it could do to poison the 
minds of the people of England, and to irritate the minds of 
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the people of America, the ‘‘New York Herald’”’ ¥ am sorry 
to say, has done, I think, all that it could, or all that it 
dared to do, to provoke mischief between the government 
in Washington and the government in London. 

Now there is one thing which I must state that I think 
they have a solid reason to complain of; and I am very 
sorry to have to mention it, because it blames our present 
Foreign Minister, against whom I am not anxious to say a 
word, and, recollecting his speech in the House of Com- 
mons, I should be slow to conclude that he had any 
feeling hostile to the United States Government. You 
recollect that during the session—it was on the 14th of 
May—a proclamation came out which acknowledged the 
South as a belligerent power, and proclaimed the neu- 
trality of England. A _ little time before that, I forget 
how many days, Mr. Dallas, the late Minister from the 
United States, had left London for Liverpool and Amer- 
ica. He did not wish to undertake any affairs for his 
government, by which he was not appointed—I mean that 
of President Lincoln—and he left what had to be done to 
his successor, who was on his way, and whose arrival was 
daily expected. Mr. Adams, the present Minister from the 
United States, is a man whom, if he lived in England, you 
would speak of as belonging to one of the noblest families 
of the country. His father and his grandfather were Presi- 
dents of the United States. His grandfather was one of 
the great men who achieved the independence of the 
United States. There is no family in that country hav- 
ing more claims upon what I should call the veneration 
and the affection of the people than the family of Mr. 
Adams. 

Mr. Adams came to this country. He arrived in Lon- 
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don on the night of the 13th of May. On the Mth, that 
proclamation was issued. It was known that he was com- 
ing; but he was not consulted; the proclamation was not 
delayed for a day, although there was nothing pressing, 
no reason why the proclamation should not have been 
notified to him. If communications of a friendly nature 
had taken place with him and with the American Govern- 
ment, they could have found no fault with this step, be- 
cause it was perhaps inevitable, before the struggle had 
proceeded far, that this proclamation would be issued. 
But I have the best reasons for knowing that there is 
no single thing that has happened during the course of 
these events which has created more surprise, more irrita- 
tion, and more distrust in the United States, with respect 
to this country, than the fact that that proclamation was 
not delayed one single day, until the Minister from Amer- 
ica could come here, and until it could be done, if not with 
his consent or his concurrence, yet in that friendly manner 
that would probably have avoided all the unpleasantness 
which has occurred. 

Now I am obliged to say—and I say it with the utmost 
pain—that if we have not done things that are plainly hos- 
tile to the North, and if we have not expressed affection for 
slavery, and, outwardly and openly, hatred for the Union— 
I say that there has not been that friendly and cordial neu- 
trality which, if I had been a citizen of the United States, I 
should have expected; and I say further, that, if there has 
existed considerable irritation at that, it must be taken asa ‘ 
measure of the high appreciation which the people of those 
States place upon the opinion of the people of England. If 
T had been addressing this audience ten days ago, so far as 
I know, I should have,said just what I have said now; and 
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although, by an untoward event, circumstances are some- 
what, even considerably, altered, yet I have thought it de- 
sirable to make this statement, with a view, so far asl am 
able to do it, to improve the opinion of England, and to 
assuage feelings of irritation in America, if there be any, 
so that no further difficulties may arise im the progress of 
this unhappy strife. 

But there has occurred an event. which was announced 
to us only a week ago, which is one of great importance, 
and it may be one of some peril. It is asserted that whaé 
is called ‘‘international law’’ has been broken by the seiz- 
ure of the Southern Commissioners on board an English 
trading steamer by a steamer of war of the United States. 
Now, what is international law? You have heard that. the 
opinions of the law officers of the crown are in favor of this 
view of the case—that the law has been broken. I am not 
at all going to say that it has not. It would be imprudent 
in me to set my opinion on a legal question which I have 
only partially examined, against their opinion on the same 
question, which I presume they have carefully examined. 
But this I say, that international law is not to be found 
jn an act of Parliament—it is not in so many clauses. You 
know that it is difficult to find the law. I ean ask the 
Mayor, or any magistrate around me, whether it is not 
very difficult to find the law, even when you have found 
the Act of Parliament, and found the clause. But when you 
have no Act of Parliament, and no clause, you may imagine 
that the case is still more difficult. 

Now, maritime law, or international law, consists of 
opinions and precedents for the most part, and. it is very 
unsettled. The opinions are the opinions of men of differ- 
ent countries, given at different times; and the precedents 
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are not always like each other. The law is very unsettled, 
and, for the most part, I believe it to be exceedingly bad. 
In past times, as you know from the histories you read, this 
country has been a fighting country; we have been belliger- 
ents, and, as belligerents, we have carried maritime law, by 
our own powerful hand, to a pitch that has been very op- 
pressive to foreign, and especially so to neutral, nations. 
Well, now, for the first time, unhappily—almost for the 
first time in our history for the last two hundred years— 
we are not belligerents, but neutrals; and we are disposed 
to take, perhaps, rather a different view of maritime and 
international law. 

Now, the act which has been committed by the Ameri- 
can steamer, in my opinion, whether it was legal or not, 
was both impolitic and bad. Thatis my opinion. I think 
it may turn out, almost certainly, that, so far as the taking 
of those men from that ship was concerned, it was an act 
wholly unknown to, and unauthorized by, the American 
Government. And if the American Government believe, 
on the opinion of their law officers, that the act is illegal, 
T have no doubt they will make fitting reparation; for there 
is no government in the world that has so strenuously in- 
sisted upon modifications of international law, and been 
so anxious to be guided always by the most moderate 
and merciful interpretation of that law. 

Now, our great advisers of the ‘‘Times’’ newspaper have 
been persuading people that this is merely one of a series 
of acts which denote the determination of the Washington 
Government to pick a quarrel with the people of England. 
Did you ever know anybody who was not very nearly dead 
drunk, who, having as much upon his hands as he could 
manage, would offer to fight everybody about him? Do 
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you believe that the United States Government, presided 
over by President Lincoln, so constitutional in all his acts, 
so moderate as he has been—representing at this moment 
that great party in the United States, happily now in the 
ascendency, which has always been especially in favor of 
peace, and especially friendly to England—do you believe 
that such a government, having now upon its hands an 
insurrection of the most formidable character in the South, ~ 
would invite the armies and the fleets of England to com- ~ 
bine with that insurrection, and, it might be, to render it 
impossible that the Union should ever again be restored? 
I say, that single statement, whether it came from a public 
writer or a public speaker, is enough to stamp him forever 
with the character of being an insidious enemy of both 
countries. 

Well, now, what have we seen during the last week? 
People have not been, I am told—I have not seen much 
of it—quite as calm as sensible men should be. Here is 
a question of law. I will undertake to say, that when you 
have from the United States Government—if they think the 
act legal—a statement of their view of the case, they will 
show you that, fifty or sixty years ago, during the wars of 
that time, there were scores of cases that were at least as 
bad as this, and some infinitely worse. And if it were not 
so late to-night—and [ am not anxious now to go into the 
question further—I could easily place before you cases of 
extreme outrage committed by us when we were at war, and 
for many of which, I am afraid, little or no reparation was 
offered. But let us bear this in mind, that during this 
struggle incidents and accidents will happen. Bear in mind 
the advice of Lord Stanley, so opportune and so judicious, 
Do not let your newspapers, or your public speakers, or any 
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man, take you off your guard, and bring you into that frame 
of mind under which your government, if it desires war, 
may be driven to engage in it; for one may be almost as 
fatal and as evil as the other. 

What can be more monstrous than that we, as we call 
ourselves, to some extent, an educated, a moral, and a 
Christian nation—at a moment when an accident of this 
kind occurs, before we have made a representation to the 
American Government, before we have heard a word from 
it in reply—should be all up in arms, every sword leaping 
from its scabbard, and every man looking about for his 
pistols and his blunderbusses? I think the conduct pur- 
sued—and I have no doubt just the same is pursued by a 
certain class in America—is much more the conduct of sav- 
ages than of Christian and civilized men. No, let us be 
calm. You recollect how we were dragged into the Russian 
war—how we ‘‘drifted’’ into it. You know that I, at least, 
have not upon my head any of the guilt of that fearful war. 
You know that it cost one hundred millions of money to 
this country; that it cost at least the lives of forty thousand 
Englishmen; that it disturbed your trade; that it nearly 
doubled the armies of Hurope; that it placed the relations 
of Europe on a much less peaceful footing than before; and 
that it did not effect one single thing of all those that it was 
promised to effect. 

I recollect speaking on this subject, within the last two 
years, to a man whose name I have already mentioned, Sir 
James Graham, in the House of Commons. He was a Min- 
ister at the time of that war. He was reminding me of a 
severe onslaught which I had made upon him and Lord 
Palmerston for attending a dinner at the Reform Club when 
Sir Charles Napier was appointed to the command of the 
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Baltic fleet; and he remarked, ‘‘What a severe thrashing’ 
I had given them in the House of Commons! I said, ‘‘Sir 
James, tell me candidly, did you not deserve it?’’ He said, 
‘*Well, you were entirely right about that war; we were 
entirely wrong, and we never should have gone into it.” 
And this is exactly what everybody will say, if you go 
into a war about this business, when it is over. When 
your sailors and soldiers, so many of them as may be 
slaughtered, are gone to their last account; when your 
taxes are increased, your business permanently—it may be 
—injured; and when imbittered feelings for generations 
have been created between America and England—then 
your statesmen will tell you that ‘“‘we ought not to have 
gone into the war.’’ 

But they will very likely say, as many of them tell me, 
‘‘What could we do in the frenzy of the public mind ?”’ 
Let them not add to the frenzy, and let us be careful that 
nobody drives us into that frenzy. Remembering the past, 
remembering at this moment the perils of a friendly people, 
and seeing the difficulties by which they are surrounded, let 
us, I entreat of you, see if there be any real moderation in 
the people of England, and if magnanimity, so often to be 
found among individuals, is absolutely wanting in a great 
nation. 

Now, government may discuss this matter—they may 
arrange it—they may arbitrate it. I have received here. 
since I came into the room, a despatch from a friend of 
mine in London, referring to this matter. I believe some 
portion of it is in the papers this evening, but I have not 
seen them. He states that General Scott, whom you know 
by name, who has come over from America to France, 
being in a bad state of health—the general lately of the 
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American army, and a man whose reputation in that coun- 
try is hardly second to that which the Duke of Wellington 
held during his lifetime in this country—General Scott has 
written a letter on the American difficulty. He denies that 
the Cabinet of Washington had ordered the seizure of the 
Southern Commissioners, if found under a neutral flag. 
The question of legal right involved in the seizure, the 
general thinks a very narrow ground on which to force 
a quarrel with the United States. As to Messrs. Slidell 
and Mason being or not being contraband, the general an- 
swers for it, that, if Mr. Seward cannot convince Earl 
Russell that they bore that character, Earl Russell will 
be able to convince Mr. Seward that they did not. He 
pledges himself that, if this government cordially agreed 
with that of the United States in establishing the immu- 
nity of neutrals from the oppressive right of search and 
seizure on suspicion, the Cabinet of Washington will not 
hesitate to purchase so great a boon to peaceful trading 
vessels. 

Now, then, before I sit down, let me ask you what is 
this people, about which so many men in England at this 
moment are writing, and speaking, and thinking, with 
harshness, I think with injustice, if not with great bit- 
terness? T'wo centuries ago, multitudes of the people of 
this country found a refuge on the North American conti- 
nent, escaping from the tyranny of the Stuarts and from 
the bigotry of Laud. Many noble spirits from our country 
made great experiments in favor of human freedom on that 
continent. Bancroft, the great historian of his own country, 
has said, in his own graphic and emphatic language, ‘‘The 
history of the colonization of America is the history of the 
crimes of Hurope.’’ From that time down to our own 
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period, America has admitted the wanderers from every 
clime. Since 1815, a time which many here remember, and 
which is within my lifetime, more than three millions of 
persons have emigrated from the United Kingdom to the 
United States. During the fifteen years from 1845 or 1846 
to 1859 or 1860—a period so recent that we all remember 
the most trivial circumstances that have happened in that 
time—during those fifteen years more than two million 
three hundred and twenty thousand persons left the shores 
of the United Kingdom as emigrants for the States of North 
America. 

At this very moment, then, there are millions in the 
United States who personally, or whose immediate parents, 
have at one time been citizens of this country. They found 
a home in the Far West; they subdued the wilderness; they 
met with plenty there, which was not afforded them in their 
native country; and they have become a great people. 
There may be persons in England who are jealous of 
those States. There may be men who dislike democracy, 
and who hate a republic; there may be even those whose 
sympathies warm toward the slave oligarchy of the South. 
But of this I am certain, that only misrepresentation the 
most gross or calumny the most wicked can sever the tie 
which unites the great mass of the people of this country 
with their friends and brethren beyond the Atlantic. 

Now, whether the Union will be restored or not, or the 
South achieve an unhonored independence or not, I know 
not, and I predict not. But this I think I know—that ina 
few years, a very few years, the twenty millions of freemen 
in the North will be thirty millions, or even fifty millions 
—a population equal to or exceeding that of this kingdom. 
When that time comes, I pray that it may not be said 
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among them, that, in the darkest hour of their country’s 
trials, England, the land of their fathers, looked on with icy 
coldness and saw unmoved the perils and calamities of their 
children. As for me, I have but this to say: I am but one 
in this audience, and but one in the citizenship of this coun- 
try; but if all other tongues are silent, mine shall speak for 
that policy which gives hope to the bondmen of the South, 
and which tends to generous thoughts, and generous words, 
and generous deeds, between the two great nations who 
speak the English language, and from their origin are alike 
entitled to the English name. 


AGAINST MR. ROEBUCK’S MOTION FOR RECOGNITION 
OF THE SOUTHERN CONFEDERACY 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, JUNE 30, 1863 


WILL not attempt to follow the noble lord in the la- 
bored attack which he has made upon the Treasury 
Bench, for these two reasons: that he did not appear 

to me very much to understand what it was he was con- 
demning them for; and, again, I am not in the habit of 
defending gentlemen who sit on that bench. I will address 
myself to the question before the House, which I think the 
House generally feels to be very important, although I am 
quite satisfied that they do not feel it to be a practical one. 
Neither do I think that the House will be disposed to také 
any course in support of the honorable gentleman who in- 
troduced the resolution now before us. 

We sometimes are engaged in discussions, and have 

great difficulty to know what we are about; but the honor- 
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able gentleman left us in no kind of doubt when he sat 
down. He proposed a resolution, in words which, under 
certain circumstances and addressed to certain parties, 
might end in offensive or injurious consequences. Taken 
in connection with his character, and with the speech he 
has made to-night, and with the speech he has recently 
made elsewhere on this subject, 1 may say that he would 
have come to about the same conclusion if he had pro- 
posed to address the crown inviting the.Queen to declare 
war against the United States of America. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who is known not to be very zealous in 
the particular line of opinion that I have adopted, addressed 
the honorable gentleman in the smoothest language possible, 
but still he was obliged to charge him with the tone of bitter 
hostility which marked his speech. 

On a recent occasion the honorable member addressed 
some members of his constituency—I do not mean in his last 
speech, I mean in the speech in August last year—in which 
he entered upon a course of prophecy which, like most 
prophecies in our day, does not happen to come true. But 
he said then what he said to-night, that the American peo- 
ple and government were overbearing. He did not tell his 
constituents that the government of the United States had, 
almost during the whole of his lifetime, been conducted by 
his friends of the South. He said that, if they were di- 
vided, they would not be able to bully the whole world; 
and he made use of these expressions: ‘‘The North will 
never be our friends; of the South you can make friends 
—they are Englishmen—they are not the scum and refuse 
of the world.’’ 

Mr. Roebuck: ‘‘Allow me to correct that statement. 
What I said I now state to the House, that the men of the 
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South were Englishmen, but that the army of the North — 
was composed of the scum of Hurope.”’ 

Mr. Bright: I take, of course, that explanation of the 
honorable and learned gentleman, with this explanation 
from me, that there is not, so far as I can find, any men- 
tion near that paragraph, and I think there is not in the 
speech a single word, about the army. 

Mr. Roebuck: ‘‘I assure you I said that.’’ 

Mr. Bright: Then I take it for granted that the honor- 
able and learned gentleman said that, or that if he said what 
I have read he greatly regrets it. 

Mr. Roebuck: ‘‘No, I did not say it.’’ 

Mr. Bright: The honorable and learned gentleman in his 
resolution speaks of other powers. But he has unceremo- 
niously got rid of all the powers but France, and he comes 
here to-night with a story of an interview with a man whom 
he describes as the great ruler of France—tells us of a con- 
versation with him—asks us to accept the lead of the Em- 
peror of the French on, I will undertake to say, one of the 
greatest questions that ever was submitted to the British 
Parliament. But it is not long since the honorable and 
learned gentleman held very different language. I recol- 
lect in this House, only about two years ago, that the hon- 
orable and learned gentleman said: ‘‘I hope I may be per- 
mitted to express in respectful terms my opinion, even 
though it should affect so great a potentate as the Hm- 
peror of the French. I have no faith in the Emperor of 
the French.’’ On another occasion the honorable and 
learned gentleman said—not, I believe, in this House— 
“T am still of opinion that we have nothing but animosity 
and bad faith to look for from the French emperor.’? And 
he went on to say that still, though he had been laughed 
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at, he adopted the patriotic character of ‘‘Tear.’em,”’ and 
was still at his post. 

And when the honorable and learned gentleman came 
back, 1 think from his expedition to Cherbourg, does the 
House recollect the language he used on that occasion— 
language which, if it expressed the sentiments which he 
felt, at least I think he might have been content to have 
withheld? If Iam not mistaken, referring to the salutation 
between the Emperor of the French and the queen of these 
kingdoms, he said, ‘‘When I saw his perjured lips touch 
that hallowed cheek.’’ And now, sir, the honorable and 
learned gentleman has been to Paris, introduced there by 
the honorable member for Sunderland, and he has sought 
to become as it were in the palace of the French emperor a 
co-conspirator with him to drag this country into a policy 
which I maintain is as hostile to its interests as it would 
be degrading to its honor. 

But then the high contracting parties, 1 suspect, are not 
agreed, because I will say this in justice to the French em- 
peror, that there has never come from him in public, nor 
from any one of his ministers, nor is there anything to bs 
found in what they have written, that is tinctured in the 
smallest degree with that bitter hostility which the honor- 
able and learned gentleman has constantly exhibited to the 
United States of America and their people. France, if not 
wise in this matter, is at least not unfriendly. The honor- 
able and learned member, in my opinion—indeed I am sure 
—is not friendly, and I believe he is not wise. 

But now, on this subject, without speaking disrespect- 
fully of the great potentate who has taken the honorable 
and learned gentleman into his confidence, I must say thet 
the emperor runs the risk of being far too much represented 
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in this House. We have now two—lI will not ecafl them en- 
voys extraordinary, but most extraordinary. And, if report 
speaks true, even they are not all. The honorable member 
for King’s County (Mr. Hennessy)—I do not see him in his 
place—came back the other day from Paris, and there were 
whispers that he had seen the great ruler of France, and 
that he could tell everybody in the most confidential man- 
ner that the emperor was ready to make a spring at Russia 
for the sake of delivering Poland, and that he only waited 
for a word from the Prime Minister of England. 

I do not understand the policy of the emperor if these 
new ministers of his tell the truth. For, sir, if one gentle- 
man says that he is about to make war with Russia, and 
another that he is about to make war with America, I am 
disposed to look at what he is already doing. I find that 
he is holding Rome against the opinion of all Italy. He is 
conquering Mexico by painful steps, every footstep marked 
by devastation and blood. He is warring, in some desultory 
manner, in China, and for aught I know he may be about to 
do itin Japan. I say that, if he is to engage, at the same 
time, in dismembering the greatest Hastern Empire and the 
great Western Republic, he has a greater ambition than 
Louis XIV., a greater daring than the first of his name; 
and that, if he endeavors to grasp these great transactions, 
his dynasty may fall and be buried in the ruins of his own 
ambition. 

I can say only one sentence upon the question to which 
the noble lord has directed so much attention. I under- | 
stand that we have not heard all the story from Paris, and 
further, that it is not at ali remarkable, seeing that the se- 
-eret has been confided to two persons, that we have not 
heard it correctly. I saw my honorable friend, the mem- 
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ber for Sunderland, near me, and his face underwent re- 
markable contortions during the speech of the honorable 
and learned gentleman, and I felt perfectly satisfied that 
he did not agree with what his colleague was saying. I 
am told there is in existence a little memorandum which 
contains an account of what was said and done at that in- 
terview in Paris; and before the discussion closes we shall 
no doubt have that memorandum produced, and from it 
know how far these two gentlemen are agreed. 

I now come to the proposition which the honorable and 
learned gentleman has submitted to the House, and which 
he has already submitted to a meeting of his constituents at 
Sheffield. At that meeting, on the 27th of May, the honor- 
able and learned gentleman used these words: ‘‘What I 
have to consider is, what are the interests of England: 
what is for her interests I believe to be for the inter- 
ests of the world.’’ Now, leaving out of consideration 
the latter part of that statement, if the honorable and 
learned gentleman will keep to the first part of it, then 
what we have now to consider in this question is, what is 
for the interest of England. But the honorable and learned 
gentleman has put it to-night in almost as offensive a way 
as he did before at Sheffield, and has said that the United 
States would not bully the world if they were divided and 
subdivided; for he went so far as to contemplate division 
into more than two independent sections. I say that the 
whole of his case rests upon a miserable jealousy of the 
United States, or on what I may term a base fear. It is 
a fear which appears to me just as groundless as any of 
those panics by which the honorable and learned gentle- 
man has attempted to frighten the country. 

There never was a State in the world which was leas 
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capable of aggression with regard to Europe than the 
United States of America. I speak of its government, of 
its confederation, of the peculiarities of its organization; for 
the House will agree with me, that nothing is more peculiar 
than the fact of the great power which the separate States, 
both of the North and South, exercise upon the policy 
and course of the country. I will undertake to say, that, 
unless in a question of overwhelming magnitude, which 
would be able to unite any people, it would be utterly 
hopeless to expect that all the States of the American 
Union would join together to suppurt the central govern- 
ment in any plan of aggression on England or any other 
country of Europe. 

Besides, nothing can be more certain than this, that the 
government which is now in power, and the party which have 
elected Mr. Lincoln to office, is a moral and peaceable party, 
which has been above all things anxious to cultivate the 
best possible state of feeling with regard to England. The 
honorable and learned gentleman, of all men, ought not to 
entertain this fear of United States aggression, for he is 
always boasting of his readiness to come into the field him- 
self. I grant that it would be a great necessity indeed 
which would justify a conscription in calling out the hon- 
orable and learned gentleman, but 1 say he ought to con- 
sider well before he spreads these alarms among the people. 
For the sake of this miserable jealousy, and that he may 
help to break up a friendly nation, he would depart from 
the usages of nations, and create an everlasting breach be- 
tween the people of England and the people of the United 
States of America. He would do more; and, notwithstand- 
ing what he has said to-night, I may put this as my 
strongest argument against his case—he would throw the 
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weight of England into the scale in favor of the cause of 
slavery. 

I want to show the honorable and learned gentleman 
that England is not interested in the course he proposes 
we should take; and when I speak of interests, 1 mean the 
commercial interests, the political interests, and the morai 
interests of the country. And first, with regard to the sup- 
ply of cotton, in which the noble lord the member for Stam- 
ford takes such a prodigious interest. I must explain to 
the noble lord that I know a little about cotton. I happen 
to have been engaged in that business—not all my life, for 
the noble lord has seen me here for twenty years—but my 
interests have been in it; and at this moment the firm of 
which I am a member have no less than six mills, which 
have been at a stand for nearly a year, owing to the impos- 
sibility of working under the present conditions of the sup- 
ply of cotton. I live among a people who live by this 
trade; and there is no man in England who has a more 
direct interest in it than I have. Before the war, the sup- 
ply of cotton was little and costly, and every year it was 
becoming more costly, for the supply did not keep pace 
with the demand. 

The point that I am about to argue is this: I believe 
that the war which is now raging in America is more likely 
to abolish slavery than not, and more likely to abolish it than 
any other thing that can be proposed in the world. 1 regret 
very much that the pride and passion of men are such as to 
justify me in making this statement. The supply of cotton 
under slavery must always be insecure. ‘he House felt so 
in past years; for at my recommendation they appointed a 
committee, and but for the folly of a foolish minister they 
would have appoiated a special commission to India at my 
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request. Is there any gentleman in this House who will 
not agree with me in this—that it would be far better for 
our great Lancashire industry that our supply of cotton 
should be grown by free labor than by slave labor? 

Before the war, the whole number of negroes engaged 
in the production of cotton was about one million—that 
is, about a tourth of the whole of the negroes in the Slave 
States. The annual increase in the number of negroes 
growing cotton was about twenty-five thousand—only two 
and a half per cent. It was impossible for the Southern 
States to keep up with their growth of sugar, rice, tobacco, 
and their ordinary slave productions, and at the same time 
to increase the growth of cotton more than at a rate corre- 
' sponding with the annual increase of negroes. Therefore 
you will find that the quantity of cotton grown, taking 
ten years together, increased only at the rate of about one 
hundred thousand bales a year. But that was nothing like 
the quantity which we required. That supply could not 
be increased, because the South did not cultivate more than 
probably one and a half per cent of the land which was 
capable of cultivation for cotton. 

The great bulk of the land in the Southern States is un- 
cultivated. Ten thousand square miles are appropriated to 
the cultivation of cotton; but there are six hundred thou- 
sand square miles, or sixty times as much land, which is 
capable of being cultivated for cotton. It was, however, 
impossible that the land should be so cultivated, because, 
although you had climate and sun, you had no labor. The 
institution of slavery forbade free labor men in the North 
to come to the South; and every immigrant that landed in 
New York from Europe knew that the Slave States were 
no States for him, and therefore he went north or west. 
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The laws of the United States, the sentiments of Europe 
and of the world, being against any opening of the slave 
trade, the planters of the South were shut up, and the an- 
nual increase in the supply of cotton could increase only in 
the same proportion as the annual increase in the number of 
their negroes. 

There is only one other point with regard to that matter 
which is worth mentioning. The honorable and learned 
gentleman, the member for Sheffield, will understand it, al- 
though on some points he seems to be peculiarly dark. If 
a planter in the Southern States wanted to grow one thou- 
sand bales of cotton a year, he would require about two 
hundred negroes. Taking them at five hundred dollars, 
or one hundred pounds each, which is not more than half 
the price of a first-class hand, the cost of the two hundred 
would be twenty thousand pounds. To grow one thousand 
bales of cotton a year you require not only to possess an es- 
tate, machinery, tools, and other things necessary to carry 
on the cotton-growing business, but you must find a capi- 
tal of twenty thousand pounds to buy the actual laborers 
by whom the plantation is to be worked; and therefore, 
as every gentleman will see at once, this great trade, to a 
large extent, was shut up in the hands of men who were 
required to be richer than would be necessary if slavery 
did not exist. 

Thus the plantation business to a large extent became 
@ monopoly, and therefore even on that account the pro- 
duction of cotton was constantly limited and controlled. 
I was speaking to a gentleman the other day from Mis- © 
sissippi. I believe no man in America or in England is 
more acquainted with the facts of this case. He has been 
for many years a Senator from the State of Mississippi. He 
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told me that every one of these facts was true, and said, ‘‘T 
have no doubt whatever that in ten years after freedom in 
the South, or after freedom in conjunction with the North, 
the production of cotton will be doubled, and cotton will 
be forwarded to the consumers of the world at a much less 
price than we have had it for many years past.”’ 

I shall turn for a moment to the political interest, to 
which the honorable and learned gentleman paid much 
more attention than to the commercial. The more I con- 
sider the course of this war, the more I come to the conclu- 
sion that it is improbable in future that the United States 
will be broken into separate republics. I do not come to 
the conclusion that the North will conquer the South. But 
- I think the conclusion to which I am more disposed to come 
now than at any time since the breaking out of the war is 
this—that if a separation should occur for a time, still the 
interest, the sympathies, the sentiments, the necessities of 
the whole continent, and its ambition also, which, as hon- 
orable gentlemen have mentioned, seems to some people 
to be a necessity, render it highly probable that the con- 
- tinent would still be united under one central government. 
I may be quite mistaken. I do not express that opinion 
with any more confidence than honorable gentlemen have 
expressed theirs in favor of a permanent dissolution; but 
' now is not this possible—that the Union may be again 
formed on the basis of the South? There are persons 
who think that possible. I hope it is not, but we cannot 
- say that it is absolutely impossible. 

Is it not possible that the Northern government may be 
- baffled in their military operations? Is it not possible that, 
by their own incapacity, they may be humiliated before their 
- own people? And is it not even possible that the party 
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which you please to call the Peace party in the North, but 
which is in no sense a peace party, should unite with the 
South, and that the Union should be reconstituted on 
the basis of Southern opinions and of the Southern social 
system? Is it not possible, for example, that the Southern 
people, and those in their favor, should appeal to the Irish 
population of America against the negroes, between whom 
there has been little sympathy and little respect; and is it 
not possible they should appeal to the commercial classes 
of the North—and the rich commercial classes in all coun- 
tries, from the uncertainty of their possessions and the fluc- 
tuation of their interests, are rendered always timid and 
very often corrupt—is it not possible, I say, that they 
might prefer the union of their whole country upon the 
basis of the South, rather than that Union which many 
members of this House look upon with so much appre- 
hension ? 

If that should ever take place—but I believe, with my 
honorable friend below me (Mr. Forster), in the moral gov- 
ernment of the world, and therefore I cannot believe that it 
will take place; but if it were to take place, with their great 
armies, and with their great navy, and their almost unlimited 
power, they might seek to drive England out of Canada, 
France out of Mexico, and whatever nations are interested 
in them out of the islands of the West Indies; and you 
might then have a great State built upon slavery and war, 
instead of that free State to which I look, built up upon an 
educated people, upon general freedom, and upon morality 
in government. 

Now there is one more point to which the honorable and 
learned gentleman will forgive me if I allude—he does not 
appear to me to think it of great importance—and that is, 
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the morality of this question. The right honorable gentle- 
man, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the honorable 
gentleman who spoke from the bench behind—and I think 
the noble lord, if Iam not mistaken—referred to the car- 
nage which is occasioned by this lamentable strife. Well, 
carnage, I presume, is the accompaniment of all war. . Two 
years ago the press of London ridiculed very much the bat- 
tles of the United States, in which nobody was killed and 
few were hurt. There was a time when I stood up in this 
House, and pointed out the dreadful horrors of war. There 
was a war waged by this country in the Crimea; and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with an uneasy conscience, 
is constantly striving to defend that struggle. That war— 
for it lasted about the same time that the American war has 
lasted—at least destroyed as many lives as are estimated to 
have been destroyed in the United States. 

My honorable friend, the member for Montrose, who, I 
think, is not in the House, made a speech in Scotland some 
time last year, in which he gave the numbers which were 
lost by Russia in that war. An honorable friend near me 
observes that some people do not reckon the Russians: for 
anything. I say, if you will add the Russians to the En- 
glish, and the two to the French, and the three to the Sardi- 
nians, and the four to the Turks, that more lives were lost 
in the invasion of the Crimea, in the two years that it lasted, 
than have been lost hitherto in the American war. That is 
no defence of the carnage of the American war; but let 
honorable gentlemen bear in mind that, when I protested 
against the carnage in the Crimea—for an object which 
few could comprehend and nobody can fairly explain—f{ 
was told that I was actuated by a morbid sentimentality. 
Well, if I am converted, if I view the mortality in war 
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with less horror than I did then, it must be attributed to 
the arguments of honorable gentlemen opposite and on 
the Treasury Bench; but the fact is, I view this carnage 
just as I viewed that, with only this difference, that while 
our soldiers perished three thousand miles from home iné 
worthless and indefensible cause, these men were on theil 
own soil, and every man of them knew for what he enlisted 
and for what purpose he was to fight. 

Now, I will ask the right honorable gentleman, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and those who are of opin- 
ion with him on this question of slaughter in the Ameri- 
can war—a slaughter which I hope there is no honorable 
member here, and no .person out of this House, that 
does not in his calm moments look upon with grief and 
horror—to consider what was the state of things before 
the war. It was this: that every year in the Slave States 
of America there were one hundred and fifty thousand 
children born into the world—born with the badge and 
the doom of slavery—born to the liability by law, and by 
custom, and by the devilish cupidity of man, to the lash 
and to the chain and to the branding iron, and to be taken 
from their families and carried they know not where. 

I want to know whether you feel as I feel upon this 
question. When I can get down to my home from this 
House, I find half a dozen little children playing upon 
my hearth. How many members are there who can say 
with me, that the most innocent, the most pure, the most 
holy joy which in their past years they have felt, or in 
their future years they have hoped for, has not arisen 
from contact and association with our precious children? 
Well, then, if that be so—if, when the hand of Death 
takes one of those flowers from our dwelling, our heart 1s 
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overwhelmed with sorrow and our household is covered with 
gloom; what would it be if our children were brought up to 
this infernal system—one hundred and fifty thousand of 
them every year brought into the world in these Slave 
States, among these ‘‘gentlemen,’’ among this ‘‘chivalry,”’ 
among these men that we can make our friends? 

Do you forget the thousand-fold griefs and the countless 
agonies which belonged to the silent conflict of slavery be- 
fore the war began? It is all very well for the honorable 
and learned gentleman to tell me, to tell this House—he 
will not tell the country with any satisfaction to it—that 
slavery, after all, is not so bad a thing. The brother of 
my honorable friend, the member for South Durham, told 
me that in North Carolina he himself saw a woman whose 
every child, ten in number, had been sold when they 
grew up to the age at which they would fetch a price to 
their master. 

I have not heard a word to-night of another matter— 
the Proclamation of the President of the United States. 
The honorable and learned gentleman spoke somewhere in 
the country, and he had not the magnanimity to abstain 
from a statement which I was going to say he must have 
known had no real foundation. Ican make all allowance 
for the passion—and I was going to say the malice—but 
I will say the ill-will of the honorable and learned gentle- 
man; but I make no allowance for his ignorance. I make 
no allowance for that, because if he is ignorant it is his own 
fault, for God has given him an intellect which ought to 
keep him from ignorance on a question of this magnitude. 
I now take that Proclamation. What do you propose to 
do? You propose by your resolution to help the South, 
if possible, to gain and sustain its independence. Nobody 
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doubts that. The honorable and learned gentleman will 
not deny it. But what becomes of the Proclamation? JI 
should like to ask any lawyer in what light we stand as 
regards that Proclamation? ‘To us there is only one coun- 
try in what was called the United States; there is only one 
President, there is only one general Legislature, there is 
only one law; and if that Proclamation be lawful anywhere, 
we are not in a condition to deny its legality, because at 
present we know no President Davis, nor do we know the 
men who are about him. We have our consuls in the 
South, but recognizing only one Legislature, one Presi- 
dent, one law. So far as we are concerned, that Proclama- 
tion is a legal and effective document. 

I want to know, to ask you, the House of Commons, 
whether you have turned back to your own proceedings 
in 1834, and traced the praises which have been lavished 
upon you for thirty years by the great and good men of 
other countries—and whether, after what you did at that 
time, you believe that you will meet the views of the 
thoughtful, moral, and religious people of England, when 
you propose to remit to slavery three millions of negroes 
in the Southern States, who in our views, and regarding 
the Proclamation of the only President of the United States 
as a legal document, are certainly and to all intents and 
purposes free? [‘‘Oh!’’] The honorable and learned gen. 
tleman may say ‘‘Oh!” and shake his head lightly, and be 
scornful at this. He has managed to get rid of all those 
feelings under which all men, black and white, like to be 
free. He has talked of the cant and hypocrisy of these 
men. Was Wilberforce, was Clarkson, was Buxiton—i 
might run over the whole list—were these men hypocrites, 
and had they nothing about them but cant? 
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I could state something about the family of my honor- 
able friend below me (Mr. Foster), which I almost fear to 
state in his presence; but his revered father—a man unsur- 
passed in character, not equalled by many in intellect, and 
approached by few in service—laid down his life in a Slave 
State in America, while carrying to the Governors and Leg- 
islatures of every Slave State the protest of himself and his 
sect against the enormity of that odious system. 

In conclusion, sir, I have only this to say—that I wish 
to take a generous view of this question—a view, I say, 
generous with regard to the people with whom we are in 
amity, whose Minister we receive here, and who receive our 
Minister in Washington. We see that the government of 
the United States has for two years past been contending 
for its life, and we know that it is contending necessarily 
for human freedom. That government affords the remark- 
able example—offered for the first time in the history of 
the world—of a great government coming forward as the 
organized defender of law, freedom, and equality. 

Surely honorable gentlemen opposite cannot be so ill- 
informed as to say that the revolt of the Southern States 
is in favor of freedom and equality. In Europe often, and 
in some parts of America, when there has been insurrec- 
tion, it has generally been of the suffering against the 
oppressor, and rarely has it been found, and not more 
commonly in our history than in the history of any other 
country, that the government has stepped forward as the 
organized defender of freedom—of the wide and general 
freedom of those under its rule. With such a government, 
in such a contest, with such a foe, the honorable and 
learned gentleman, the member for Sheffield, who pro- 
fesses to be more an Englishman than most Englishmen, 
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asks us to throw into the scale against it the weight of 
the hostility of England. 

I have not said a word with regard to what may happen 
to England if we go into war with the United States. It 
will be a war upon the ocean—every ship that belongs to 
the two nations will, as far as possible, be swept from the 
seas. But when the troubles in America are over—be they 
ended by the restoration of the Union, or by separation— 
that great and free people, the most instructed in the world 
—there is not an American to be found in the New England 
States who cannot read and write, and there are not three 
men in one hundred in the whole Northern States who can- 
not read and write—and those who cannot read and write 
are those who have recently come from Hurope—I say the 
most instructed people in the world, and the most wealthy— 
if you take the distribution of wealth among the whole 
people—will have a wound in their hearts by your act 
which a century may not heal; and the posterity of some 
of those who now hear my voice may look back with amaze- 
ment, and £ will say with lamentation, at the course which 
was taken by the honorable and learned gentleman, and 
by such honorable members as may choose to follow his 
leading. [‘‘No! Nol’’] I suppose the honorable gentle- 
men who cry ‘‘No!’’ will admit that we sometimes suffer 
from the errors of our ancestors. There are few persons 
who will not admit that, if their fathers had been wiser, 
their children would have been happier. 

We know the cause of this revolt, its purposes, and its, 
aims. Those who made it have not left us in darkness\re 
specting their intentions, but what they are te accomplish 
is still hidden from our sight; and I will abstain now, as 
i have always abstained with regard to it, from predicting 
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what is to come. I know what I hope for—and what I shall 
rejoice in—but I know nothing of future facts that will 
enable me to express a confident opinion. Whether it will 
give freedom to the race which white men have trampled 
in the dust, and whether the issue will purify a nation 
steeped in crimes committed against that race, is known 
only to the Supreme. In his hands are alike the breath 
of man and the life of states. Iam willing to commit to 
him the issue of this dreaded contest; but I implore of 
him, and I beseech this House, that my country may lift 
nor hand nor voice in aid of the most stupendous act of 
guilt that history has recorded in the annals of mankind. 


THE CANADIAN FORTIFICATIONS 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, MARCH 23, 1865 


SHALL ask the attention of the House for only a ew 
moments. If the honorable member (Mr. Bentinck) di- 
vides, I shall go into the same lobby with him. Iam 

afraid that, in making that announcement, I shall excite 
some little alarm in the mind of the honorable gentleman. 
I wish therefore to say, that I shall not, in going into the 
lobby, agree with him in many of the statements he has 
made. The right honorable gentleman (Mr. Disraeli) said, 
that he approached the military question with great diffi- ° 
- dence, and Iwas very glad to see any signs of diffidence 
| in that quarter, After that explanation, he asked the 
House, with .a triumphant air, whether there is any diffi- 
culty in defending a frontier of one thousand or fifteen 
hundred miles, and whether the practicability of doing so 
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is a new doctrine in warfare. But one thousand or fifteen 
hundred miles of frontier to defend at the centre of your 
power, is one thing; but at three thousand or four thousand 
miles from the centre, it is an entirely different thing. I 
venture to say, that there is not a man in this House, ora 
sensible man out of it, who, apart from the consideration 
of this vote, or some special circumstances attending it, be- 
lieves that the people of this country could attempt a suc- 
cessful defence of the frontier of Canada against the whole 
power of the United States. I said the other night, that I 
hoped we should not now talk folly, and hereafter, in the 
endeavor to be consistent, act folly. We all know perfectly 
well that we are talking folly when we say that the govern- 
ment of this country would send either ships or men to make 
an effectual defence of Canada against the power of the United 
States, supposing war to break out. Understand, I am not 
in the least a believer in the probability of war, but I will 
discuss the question for one moment as if war were possible. 
I suppose some men in this House think it probable. But 
if it be possible or probable, and if you have to look this 
difficulty in the face, there is no extrication from it but in 
the neutrality or independence of Canada. 

I agree with those members who say that it is the duty of 
& great empire to defend every portion of it. I admit that 
as a general proposition, though honorable gentlemen op- 
posite, and some on this side, do not apply that rule te 
the United States. But, admitting that rule, and sup- 
posing that we are at all points unprepared for such a 
catastrophe, may we not, as reasonable men, look ahead, 
and try if it be not possible to escape from it? [An hon- 
orable member: ‘‘Run away?’’] No, not by running away, 
though there are many circumstances in which brave men 
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run away; and you may get into difficulty on this Canadian 
question which may make you look back and wish that you 
had run away a good time ago. I object to this vote on a 
ground which, I believe, has not been raised by any mem- 
ber in the present discussion. I am not going to say that 
the expenditure of fifty thousand pounds is a matter of 
great consequence to this country, that the expenditure of 
this money in the proposed way will be taken as a menace 
by the United States. I do not think that this can be fairly 
said; for whether building fortifications at Quebec be use- 
less or not, such a proceeding is not likely to enable the 
Canadians to overrun the State of New York. The United 
States, I think, will have no right to complain of this ex- 
penditure. The utmost it can do will be to show them that 
some persons, and perhaps the government of this country, 
have some little distrust of them, and so far it may do in- 
jury. I complain of the expenditure and the poliey an- 
nounced by the Colonial Secretary, on a ground which I 
thought ought to have been urged by the noble lord, the 
member for Wick, who is a sort of half Canadian. He 
made a speech which [ listened to with great pleasure, and 
told the House what some of us, perhaps, did not know be- 
fore; but if I had been connected, as he is, with Canada, I 
would have addressed the House from a Canadian point of 
view. 

What is it that the member for Oxford says? He states, 
in reference to the expenditure for the proposed fortifica- 
tions, that, though a portion of the expenditure is to be 
borne by us, the main portion is to be borne by Canada; 
but I venture to tell him, that, if there shall be any ocea- 
sion to defend Canada at all, it will not arise from anything 
Canada does, but from what England does; and therefore I 
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protest against the doctrine that the Cabinet in London may 
get into difficulties, and ultimately into war, with the Cabi- 
net at Washington; that because Canada lies adjacent to the 
United States, and may consequently become a great battle- 
field, this United Kingdom has a right to call on Canada for 
the main portion of that expenditure. Who has asked you 
to spend fifty thousand pounds, and the hundreds of thou- 
sands which may be supposed to follow, but which perhaps 
Parliament may be indisposed hereafter to grant? What 
is the proportion which Canada is to bear? If we are to 
spend two hundred thousand pounds at Quebec, is Canada 
to spend four hundred thousand pounds at Montreal? If 
Canada is to spend double whatever we may spend, is it 
not obvious that every Canadian will ask himself—what 
is the advantage of the connection between Canada and 
England? 

Every Canadian knows perfectly well, and nobody bet- 
ter than the noble lord, the member for Wick, that there 
is no more prospect of a war between Canada and the 
United States alone than between the Empire of France 
and the Isle of Man. If that is so, why should the Cana- 
dians be taxed beyond all reason, as the Colonial Secretary 
proposes to tax them, for a policy not Canadian, and for 
a calamity which, if ever it occurs, must occur from some 
transactions between England and the United States? 
There are gentlemen here who know a good deal of 
Canada, and I see behind me one who knows perfectly 
well what is the condition of the Canadian finances. We 
complain that Canada levies higher duties on British manu- 
factures than the United States did before the present war, 
and much higher than France does. But when we complain 
to Canada of this, and say it is very unpleasant usage from 
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a part of our empire, the Canadians reply that their expen- 
diture is so much, and their debt, with the interest on it, so 
much, that they are-obliged to levy these heavy duties. If 
the Canadian finances are in the unfortunate position de- 
scribed; if the credit of Canada is not very good in the 
market of this country; if you see what are the difficulties 
of the Canadians during a period of peace; consider what 
will be their difficulties if the doctrine of the Colonial Sec- 
retary be carried out, which is that whatever expenditure is 
necessary for the defence of Canada, though we bear a por- 
tion, the main part must be borne by Canada. 

We must then come to this inevitable conclusion. 
Every Canadian will say, ‘‘We are close alongside of a 
great nation; our parent state is three thousand miles away; 
there are litigious, and there may be even warlike, people 
in both nations, and they may occasion the calamity of a 
great war; we are peaceable people, having no foreign 
politics, happily; we may be involved in war, and while 
the cities of Great Britain are not touched by a single shell, | 
nor one of its fields ravaged, there is not a city or a village 
in this Canada in which we live which will not be liable to 
the ravages of war on the part of our powerful neighbor.”’ 
Therefore the Canadians will say, unless they are unlike all 
other Englishmen (who appear to have more sense the 
further they go from their own country), that it would be 
better for Canada to be disentangled from the politics of 
England, and to assume the position of an independent State. 

I suspect from what has been stated by official gentlemen 
in the present government and in previous governments, 
that there is no objection to the independence of Canada 
whenever Canada may wish it. I have been glad to hear 
those statements, because I think they mark an extraordi- 
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nary progress in sound opinions in this country. I recol- 
lect the noble lord at the head of the Horeign Office on 
one occasion being very angry with me: he said I wished 
to make a great empire less; but a great empire, territori- 
ally, may be lessened without its power and authority in 
the world being diminished. I believe if Canada now, by 
a friendly separation from this country, became an inde- 
pendent State, choosing its own form of government— 
monarchical, if it liked a monarchy, or republican, if it 
preferred a republic—it would not be less friendly to Eng- 
land, and its tariff would not be more adverse to our manu- 
factures than it is now. In the case of a war with America, 
Canada would then be a neutral country; and the popula- 
tion would be in a state of greater security. Not that I 
think there is any fear of war, but the government admit 
that it may occur by their attempt to obtain money for these 
fortifications. I object, therefore, to this vote, not on that 
account, nor even because it causes some distrust, or may 
cause it, in the United States; but I object to it mainly 
because I think we are commencing a policy which we shall 
either have to abandon, because Canada will not submit to 
it, or else which will bring upon Canada a burden in the 
shape of fortification expenditure that will make her more 
and more dissatisfied with this country, and that will lead 
rapidly to her separation from us. I do not object to that 
separation in the least; 1 believe it would be better for us 
and better for her. But 1 think that, of all the misfortunes 
which could happen between us and Canada, this would be 
the greatest, that her separation should take place after a 
period of irritation and estrangement, and that we should 
have on that continent to meet another element in some 
degree hostile to this country. 
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I am sorry, sir, that the noble lord at the head of the 
government, and his colleagues, have taken this course; 
but it appears to me to be wonderfully like almost every- 
thing which the government does. It is a government ap- 
parently of two parts, the one part pulling one way and the 
other part pulling another, and the result generally is some- 
thing which does not please anybody, or produce any good 
effect in any direction. They now propose a scheme which 
has just enough in it to create distrust and irritation, 
enough to make it in some degree injurious, and they do 
not do enough to accomplish any of the objects for which, 
according to their statements, the proposition is made. 
Somebody asked the other night whether the administra- 
tion was to rule, or the House of Commons. Well, I sus- 
pect from the course of the debates, that on this occasion 
the administration will be allowed torule. Weare accus- 
tomed to say that the government suggests a thing on its 
own responsibility, and therefore we will allow them to do 
it. But the fact is, that the government knows no more 
of this matter than any other dozen gentlemen in this 
House. They are not a bit more competent to form an 
Opinion upon it. They throw it down on the table and 
ask us to discuss and vote it. 

IT should be happy to find the House, disregarding all 
the intimations that war is likely, anxious not to urge 
Canada into incurring an expenditure which she will not 
bear, and which, if she will not bear, must end in one of 
two things—either in throwing the whole burden upon us, 
er in breaking up, perhaps suddenly and in anger, the con- 
nection between us and that colony, and in making our 
future relations with her most unsatisfactory. I do not 
place much reliance on the speech of the right honorable 
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member for Buckinghamshire, not because he cannot judge 
of the question just as well as I or any one of us can do, 
but because I notice that in matters of this kind gentlemen 
on that (the Opposition) bench, whatever may have been 
their animosities toward the gentlemen on this (the Treas- 
ury) bench on other questions, shake hands. They may 
tell you that they have no connection with the House over 
the way, but the fact is, their connection is most intimate. 
And if the right honorable member for Buckinghamshire 
were now sitting on the Treasury bench, and the noble 
viscount were sitting opposite to him, the noble viscount, 
I have no doubt, would give him the very same support 
that he now receives from the right honorable gentleman. 

This seems to me a question so plain, so much on the 
surface, appealing so much to our common-sense, having 
in it such great issues for the future, that I am persuaded 
it is the duty of the House of Commons on this occasion to 
take the matter out of the hands of the executive govern- 
ment, and to determine that, with regard to the future 
policy of Canada, we will not ourselves expend the money 
of the English taxpayers, and not force upon the tax- 
payers of Canada a burden which, I am satisfied, they will 
not long continue to bear. 
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FOREIGN POLICY 


[This speech was spoken at a banquet given to Mr. Bright in the Town 
Hall of Birmingham, October 29, 1858, on the occasion of his first visit to 
his constituents there.- It treats of the foreign policy of the country since 
the Revolution of 1688, and defends the fornign policy advocated by Mr. 
Cobden and himself.] 


HE frequent and far too complimentary manner in 
which my name has been mentioned to-night, and the 
most kind way in which you have received me, have 

placed me in a position somewhat humiliating, and really 
painful; for to receive laudation which one feels one cannot 
possibly have merited, is much more painful than to be 
passed by in a distribution of commendation to which pos- 
sibly one might lay some claim. If one twentieth part of 
what has been said is true, if I am entitled to any measure 
of your approbation, I may begin to think that my public 
career and my opinions are not so un-English and so anti- 
national as some of those who profess to be the best of our 
public instructors have sometimes assumed. How, indeed, 
ean I any more than any of you, be un-English and anti- 
national? Was I not born upon the same soil? Do I not 
come of the same English stock? Are not my family com- 
mitted irrevocably to the fortunes of this country? Is not 
whatever property I may have depending as much as yours 
is depending upon the good government of our common fath- 
erland? Then how shall any man dare to say to any one of 
his countrymen, because he happens to hold a different opin- 
ion on questions of great public policy, that therefore he ig 
un-English, and is to be condemned as anti-national? There 
are those who would assume that between my countrymen 
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and me, and between my constituents and me, there has been, 
and there is now, a great gulf fixed, and that if I cannot pass 
over to them and to you, they and you can by no possibility 
pass over to me, 

Now, I take the liberty here, in the presence of an audience 
as intelligent as can be collected within the limits of this 
island, and of those who have the strongest claims to know 
what opinions I do entertain relative to certain great ques- 
tions of public policy, to assert that I hold no views, that I 
have never promulgated any views on those controverted 
questions with respect to which I cannot bring as witnesses 
in my favor, and as fellow believers with myself, some of the 
best and most revered names in the history of English states- 
manship. About one hundred and twenty years ago the gov- 
ernment of this country was directed by Sir Robert Walpole, a 
great minister, who for a long period preserved the country in 
peace, and whose pride it was that during those years he had 
done so. Unfortunately, towards the close of his career, he 
was driven by faction into a policy which was the ruin of his 
political position. Sir Robert Walpole declared, when speak- 
ing of the question of war as affecting this country, that noth- 
ing could be so foolish, nothing so mad as a policy of war 
for a trading nation. And he went so far as to say that any 
peace was better than the most successful war. I do not give 
you the precise language made use of by the minister, for I 
speak only from memory; but I am satisfied I am not mis- 
representing him in what I have now stated. 

Come down fifty years nearer to our own time, and you 
find a statesman, not long in office, but still strong in the 
affections of all persons of Liberal principles in this country, 
and in his time representing fully the sentiments of the Lib- 
eral party— Charles James Fox. Mr. Fox, referring to the 
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policy of the government of his time, which was one of con- 
stant interference in the affairs of Europe, and by which the 
country was continually involved in the calamities of war, 
said that although he would not assert or maintain the prin- 
ciple, that under no circumstances could England have any 
cause of interference with the affairs of the continent of 
Europe, yet he would prefer the policy of positive non-inter- 
ference and of perfect isolation rather than the constant inter- 
meddling to which our recent policy had subjected us, and 
which brought so much trouble and suffering upon the coun- 
try. In this case also I am not prepared to give you his exact 
words, but I am sure that I fairly describe the sentiments 
which he expressed. 

Come down fifty years later, and to a time within the rec- 
ollection of most of us, and you find another statesman, once 
the most popular man in England, and still remembered in 
this town and elsewhere with respect and affection. I allude 
to Earl Grey. When Earl Grey came into office for the pur- 
pose of carrying the question of parliamentary reform, he 
unfurled the banner of “ Peace, retrenchment, and reform,” 
and that sentiment was received in every part of the United 
Kingdom, by every man who was or had been in favor of 
Liberal principles, as predicting the advent of a new era 
which should save his country from many of the calamities of 
the past. 

Come down still nearer, and to a time that seems but the 
other day, and you find another minister, second to none of 
those whom I have mentioned—the late Sir Robert Peel. 
I had the opportunity of observing the conduct of Sir Rebert 
Peel, from the time when he took office in 1841; I watched 
his proceedings particularly from the year 1848, when I 

entered Parliament, up to the time of his lamented death; and 
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during the whole of that period, I venture to say, his prin- 
ciples, if they were to be discovered from his conduct and his 
speeches, were precisely those which I have held, and which 
I have always endeavored to press upon the attention of my 
countrymen. If you have any doubt upon that point I would 
refer you to that last, that beautiful, that most solemn speech, 
which he delivered with an earnestness and a sense of respon- 
sibility as if he had known he was leaving a legacy to his 
eountry. If you refer to that speech, delivered on the morn- 
ing of the very day on which occurred the accident which 
terminated his life, you will find that its whole tenor is in 
conformity with all the doctrines that I have urged upon my 
countrymen for years past with respect to our policy in for- 
eign affairs. When Sir Robert Peel went home just before 
the dawn of day, upon the last occasion that he passed from 
the House of Commons, the scene of so many of his triumphs, 
I have heard, from what I think a good authority, that after 
he entered his own house, he expressed the exceeding relief 
which he experienced at having delivered himself of a speech 
which he had been reluctantly obliged to make against a min- 
istry which he was anxious to support, and he added, if I am 
not mistaken, “I have made a speech of peace.” 

Well, if this be so, if I can give you four names like these, 
—if there were time I could make a longer list of still emi- 
nent, if inferior men,—I should like to know why I, as one 
of a small party, am to be set down as teaching some new 
doctrine which it is not fit for my countrymen to hear, and 
why I am to be assailed in every form of language, as if 
there was one great department of governmental affairs on 
which I was incompetent to offer any opinion to my country- 
men. But leaving the opinions of individuals, I appeal to 
this audience, to every man who knows anything of the views 
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and policy of the Liberal party in past years, whether it is not 
the fact that up to 1832, and indeed to a much later period, 
probably to the year 1850, those sentiments of Sir Robert 
Walpole, cf Mr. Fox, of Earl Grey, and of Sir Robert Peel, 
the sentiments which I in humbler mode have propounded, 
were not received unanimously by the Liberal party as their 
fixed and unchangeable creed? And why should they not? 
Are they not founded upon reason? Do not all statesmen 
know, as you know, that upon peace, and peace alone, can be 
based the successful industry of a nation, and that by suc- 
cessful industry alone can be created that wealth which, per- 
meating all classes of the people, not confined to great pro- 
prietors, great merchants, and great speculators, not running 
in a stream merely down your principal streets, but turn- 
ing fertilizing rivulets into every bye-lane and every alley, 
tends so powerfully to promote the comfort, happiness, and 
contentment of a nation? Do you not know that all progress 
comes from successful and peaceful industry, and that upon 
it is based your superstructure of education, of morals, of self- 
respect among your people, as well as every measure for 
extending and consolidating freedom in your public insti- 
tutions? I am not afraid to acknowledge that I do oppose — 
that I do utterly condemn and denounce—a great part of 
the foreign policy which is practised and adhered to by the 
government of this country. 

You know, of course, that about one hundred and seventy 
years ago there happened in this country what we have always 
been accustomed to call “a Glorious Revolution ”’—a revolu- 
tion which had this effect: that it put a bit into the mouth 
of the monarch, so that he was not able of his own free will 
to do, and he dared no longer attempt to do, the things which 
his predecessors had done without fear. But if at the Rev- 
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olution the monarchy of England was bridled and bitted, at 
the same time the great territorial families of England 
were enthroned; and from that period, until the year 
1831 or 1832 — until the time when Birmingham politi- 
cally became famous—those territorial families reigned 
with an almost undisputed sway over the destinies and 
the industry of the people of these kingdoms. If you 
turn to the history of England, from the period of 
the Revolution to the present, you will find that an 
entirely new policy was adopted, and that while we had 
endeavored in former times to keep ourselves free from Euro- 
pean complications, we now began to act upon a system of 
constant entanglement in the affairs of foreign countries, as 
if there was neither property nor honors, nor anything worth 
striving for, to be acquired in any other field. The language 
coined and used then, has continued to our day. Lord 
Somers, in writing for William ITI, speaks of the endless and 
sanguinary wars of that period as wars “to maintain the liber- 
ties of Europe.” There were wars “to support the Protestant 
interest,” and there were many wars to preserve our old friend 
“the balance of power.” 

We have been at war since that time, I believe, with, for, 
and against every considerable nation in Europe. ‘We fought 
to put down a pretended French supremacy under Louis XIV. 
We fought to prevent France and Spain coming under the 
sceptre of one monarch, although, if we had not fought, it 
would have been impossible in the course of things that they 
should have become so united. We fought to maintain the 
Italian provinces in connection with the House of Austria. 
We fought to put down the supremacy of Napoleon Bona- 
parte; and the minister who was employed by this country 


at Vienna, after the great war, when it was determined that 
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no Bonaparte should ever again sit on the throne of France, 
was the very man to make an alliance with another Bonaparte 
for the purpose of carrying on a war to prevent the supremacy 
of the late Emperor of Russia. ~ So that we have been all round 
Europe, and across it over and over again, and after a policy 
so distinguished, so pre-eminent, so long-continued, and so 
costly, I think we have a fair right—TI have, at least —to 
ask those who are in favor of it to show us its visible result. 
Europe is not at this moment, so far as I know, speaking 
of it broadly, and making allowance for certain improvements 
in its general civilization, more free politically than it was 
before. The balance of power is like perpetual motion, or 
any of those impossible things which some men are always 
racking their brains and spending their time and money to 
accomplish. 

We all know and deplore that at the present moment a 
large number of the grown men of Europe are employed, and 
a large portion of the industry of Europe is absorbed, to pro- 
vide for, and maintain, the enormous armaments which are 
now on foot in every considerable Continental State. Assum- 
ing, then, that Europe is not much better in consequence of 
the sacrifices we have made, let us inquire what has been 
the result in England, because, after all, that is the question 
which it becomes us most to consider. I believe that I under- 
state the sum when I say that, in pursuit of this Will-o’-the- 
wisp (the liberties of Europe and the balance of power), there 
has been extracted from the industry of the people of this 
small island no less an amount than £2,000,000,000 sterling. 
I cannot imagine how much £2,000,000,000 is, and therefore 
I shall not attempt to make you comprehend it. I presume 
it is something like those vast and incomprehensible astro- 
nomical distances with which we have been lately made 
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familiar; but, however familiar, we feel that we de net know 
one bit more about them than we did before. When I try 
to think of that sum of £2,000,000,000, there is a sort of 
vision passes before my mind’s eye. I see your peasant 
laborer delve and plough, sow and reap, sweat beneath the 
summer’s sun, or grow prematurely old before the winter’s 
blast. I see your noble mechanic, with his manly counte- 
nance and his matchless skill; toiling at his bench or his forge. 
I see one of the workers in our factories in the north, a 
woman—a girl, it may be—gentle and good, as many of 
them are, as your sisters and daughters are —I see her intent 
upon the spindle, whose revolutions are so rapid that the 
eye fails altogether to detect them, or watching the alternat- 
ing flight of the unresting shuttle. I turn again to another 
portion of your population, which, “ plunged in mines, forgets 
a sun was made,” and I see the man who brings up from the 
secret chambers of the earth the elements of the riches and 
greatness of his country. When I see all this, I have before 
me a mass of produce and of wealth which I am no more 
able to comprehend than I am that £2,000,000,000 of which 
I have spoken, but I behold in its full proportions the hideous 
error of your governments, whose fatal policy consumes in 
some cases a half, never less than a third, of all the results 
of that industry which God imtended should fertilize and 
bless every home in England, but the fruits of which are 
squandered in every part of the surface of the globe, without 
producing the smallest good to the people of England. 

We have, it is true, some visible results that are of a more 
positive character. We have that which some people call a 
great advantage — the National Debt—a debt which is now 
so large that the most prudent, the most economical, and 
the most honest have given up all hope, not of its being 
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paid off, but of its being diminished in amount. We have, 
too, taxes which have been during many years so onerous 
that there have been times when the patient beasts of burden 
threatened to revolt—so onerous that it has been utterly 
impossible to levy them with any kind of honest equality, 
according to the means of the people to pay them. We have 
that, moreover, which is a standing wonder to all foreigners 
who consider our condition—an amount of apparently 
immovable pauperism, which to strangers is wholly irrecon- 
cilable with the fact that we, as a nation, produce more of, 
what should make us all comfortable than is produced by 
any other nation of similar numbers on the face of the globe. 
Let us likewise remember that during the period of those 
great and so-called glorious contests on the continent of 
Europe, every description of home reform was not only 
delayed, but actually crushed out of the minds of the great 
bulk of the people. There can be no doubt whatever that in 
1793 England was about to realize political changes and 
reforms, such as did not appear again until 1830; and during 
the period of that war, which now almost.all men agree to 
have been wholly unnecessary, we were passing through a 
period which may be described as the dark age of English 
polities; when there was no more freedom to write or speak, 
or politically to act, than there is now in the most despotic 
country of Europe. 

But, it may be asked, did nobody gain? If Europe is no 
better, and the people of England have been so much worse, 
who has benefited by the new system of foreign policy? What 
has been the fate of those who were enthroned at the Revo- - 
lution, and whose supremacy has been for so long a period 
undisputed among us?’ Mr. Kinglake, the author of an inter- 
esting book on eastern travel, describing the habits of some ~ 
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acquaintances that he made in the Syrian deserts, says, that 
the jackals of the desert follow their prey in families like 
the place-hunters of Europe. I will reverse, if you like, the 
comparison, and say that the great territorial families of 
England, which were enthroned at the Revolution, have fol- 
lowed their prey like the jackals of the desert. Do you 
not observe at a glance, that, from the time of William III, 
by reason of the foreign policy which I denounce, wars have 
been multiplied, taxes increased, loans made, and the sums. 
of money which every year the government has to expend 
augmented, and that so the patronage at the disposal of min- 
isters must have increased also, and the families who were 
enthroned and made powerful in the legislation and admin- 
istration of the country must have had the first pull at, and 
the largest profit out of, that patronage? There is no actuary 
in existence who can calculate how much of the wealth, of 
the strength, of the supremacy of the territorial families of 
England has been derived from an unholy participation in 
the fruits of the industry of the people, which have been 
wrested from them by every device of taxation, and squan- 
dered in every conceivable crime of which a government could 
possibly be guilty. } 

The more you examine this matter the more you will come 
to the conclusion which I have arrived at, that this foreign 
policy, this regard for “the liberties of Europe,” this care 
at one time for “the Protestant interests,” this excessive love 
for the “balance of power,” is neither more nor less than 
a gigantic system of out-door relief for the aristocracy of 
Great Britain. [Great laughter.] I observe that you receive 
that declaration as if it were some new and important dis- 
covery. In 1815, when the great war with France was ended, 
every Liberal in England, whose politics, whose hopes, and 
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whose faith had not been crushed out of him by the tyranny 

of the time of that war, was fully aware of this, and openly 
admitted it, and up to 1832, and for some years afterwards, 

it was the fixed and undoubted creed of the great Liberal 

party. But somehow all is changed. We who stand upon 

the old landmarks, who walk in the old paths, who would 

conserve what is wise and prudent, are hustled and shoved 

about as if we were come to turn the world upside down. The 

change which has taken place seems to confirm the opinion — 
of a lamented friend of mine, who, not having sueceeded in 

all his hopes, thought that men made no progress whatever, 

but went round and round like a squirrel in a cage. The idea 

is now so general that it is our duty to meddle everywhere, 

that it really seems as if we had pushed the Tories from the 

field, expelling them by our competition. _ 

T should like to lay before you a list of the treaties which 
we have made, and of the responsibilities under which we 
have laid ourselves with respect to the various countries of 
Europe. I do not know where such an enumeration is to be 
found, but I suppose it would be possible for antiquaries and 
men of investigating minds to dig them out from the recesses 
of the Foreign Office, and perhaps to make some of them intel- 
ligible to the country. I believe, however, that if we go to 
the Baltic we shall find that we have a treaty to defend 
Sweden, and the only thing which Sweden agrees to do im 
return is not to give up any portion of her territories to 
Russia. Coming down a little south, we have a treaty which 
invites us, enables us, and perhaps, if we acted fully up to 
our duty with regard te it, would compel us to interfere in the 
question between Denmark and the Duchies. Hf I mistake 
not, we have a treaty which binds us down to the maintenance 
of the httle kingdom of Belgium, as established after its 
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separation from Holland. We have numerous treaties with 
France. We are understood to be bound by treaty to main- 
tain constitutional government in Spain and Portugal. If 
we go round into the Mediterranean, we find the little king- 
dom of Sardina, to which we have lent some millions of 
money, and with which we have entered into important 
treaties for preserving the balance of power in Europe. If 
we go beyond the kingdoms of Italy, and cross the Adriatic, 
we come to the small kingdom of Greece, against which we 
have a nice account that will never be settled; while we have 
engagements to maintain that respectable but diminutive 
country under its present constitutional government. ‘Then, 
leaving the kingdom of Greece, we pass up the eastern end 
of the Mediterranean, and from Greece to the Red Sea, 
wherever the authority of the Sultan is more or less admitted, 
the blood and the industry of England are pledged to the 
permanent sustentation of the “independence and integrity ” 
of the Ottoman Empire. 

I confess that as a citizen of this country, wishing to live 
peaceably among my fellow countrymen, and wishing to see 
my countrymen free, and able to enjoy the fruits of their 
labor, I protest against a system which binds us in all these 
networks and complications, from which it is impossible that 
we can gain one single atom of advantage for this country. 
It is not all glory, after all. Glory may be worth something, 
but it is not always glory. We have had within the last 
few years despatches from Vienna and from St. Petersburg, 
which, if we had not deserved them, would have been very 
offensive and not a little insolent. We have had the ambas- 
sador of the Queen expelled summarily from Madrid, and 
we have had an ambassador driven almost with ignominy 
from Washington. We have blockaded Athens for a claim 
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which was known to be false. We have quarrelled with 
Naples, for we chose to give advice to Naples, which was 
not received in the submissive spirit expected from her, and 
our minister was therefore withdrawn. Not three years ago, 
too, we seized a considerable kingdom in India, with which 
our government had but recently entered into the most solemn 
treaty, which every lawyer in England and in Europe, I 
believe, would consider binding before God and the world. 
We deposed its monarch; we committed a great immorality 
and a great crime, and we have reaped an almost instantaneous 
retribution in the most gigantic and sanguinary revolt which 
probably any nation ever made against its conquerors. 
Within the last few years we have had two wars with a great 
empire, which we are told contains at least one third of the 
whole human race. The first war was called, and appropri- 
ately called, the Opium war. No man, I believe, with a 
spark of morality in his composition, no man who cares any- 
thing for the opinion of his fellow countrymen, has dared 
to justify that war. The war which has just been concluded, 
if it has been concluded, had its origin in the first war; for 
the enormities committed in the first war are the foundation 
of the implacable hostility which it is said the inhabitants 
of Canton bear to all persons connected with the English 
name. Yet, though we have these troubles in India—a vast 
country which we do not know how to govern—and a war 
with China—a country with which, though everybody else 
can remain at peace, we cannot —such is the inveterate habit 
of conquest, such is the insatiable lust of territory, such is, 
in my view, the depraved, unhappy state of opinion of the 
country on this subject, that there are not a few persons, 
Chambers of Commerce to wit, in different parts of the king- 
dom (though I am glad to say it has not been so with the 
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Chamber of Commerce at Birmingham), who have been 
urging our government to take possession of a province of the 
greatest island in the Eastern seas; a possession which must 
at once necessitate increased estimates and increased taxation, 
and which would probably lead us into merciless and dis- 
graceful wars with the half savage tribes who inhabit that 
island. 

I will not dwell upon that question. The gentleman who 
is principally concerned in it is at this moment, as you know, 
stricken down with afiliction, and I am unwilling to enter 
here into any considerable discussion of the case which he is — 
urging upon the public; but I say that we have territory 
enough in India; and if we have not troubles enough there, if © 
we have not difficulties enough in China, if we have not taxa- 
tion enough, by all means gratify your wishes for more; but 
I hope that whatever may be the shortcomings of the govern- 
ment with regard to any other questions in which we are all 
interested — and may they be few!—they will shut their 
eyes, they will turn their backs obstinately from adding in 
this mode, or in any mode, to the English possessions in the 
East. I suppose that if any ingenious person were to prepare 
a large map of the world, as far as it is known, and were to 
mark upon it, in any color that he liked, the spots where 
Englishmen have fought and English blood has been poured 
forth, and the treasure of England squandered, scarcely a — 
country, scarcely a province of the vast expanse of the habit- 
able globe would be thus undistinguished. 

Perhaps there are in this room, I am sure there are in the 
country, many persons who hold a superstitious traditionary 
belief that, somehow or other, our vast trade is to be attributed 
to what we have done in this way, that it is thus we have 
opened markets and advanced commerce, that English great- 
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ness depends upon the extent of English conquests and Eng- 
lish military renown. But I am inclined to think that, with 
the exception of Australia, there is not a single dependency 
of the Crown which if we come to reckon what it has cost 
in war and protection, would not be found to be a positive 
loss to the people of this country. Take the United States, 
with which we have such an enormous and constantly inereas- 
ing trade. The wise statesmen of the last generation, men 
whom your school histories tell you were statesmen, serving 
under a monarch who they tell you was a patriotic monarch, 
spent £130,000,000 of the fruits of the industry of the people 
in a vain—happily a vain—endeavor to retain the colonies of 
the United States in subjection to the monarchy of England. 
Add up the interest of that £130,000,000 for all this time, 
and how long do you think it will be before there will be a 
profit on the trade with the United States which will repay 
the enormous sum we invested in a war to retain those States 
as colonies of this empire? It never will be paid off. 
Wherever you turn, you will find that the opening of markets, 
developing of new countries, introducing cotton cloth with 
cannon balls, are vain, foolish, and wretched excuses for 
wars, and ought not to be listened to for a moment by any 
man who understands the multiplication table, or who can 
do the simplest sum in arithmetic. | 


> since the enthronization 


Since the “ Glorious Revolution,’ 
of the great Norman territorial families, they have spent in 
wars, and we have worked for, about £2,000,000,000. The 
interest on that is £100,000,000 per annum, which alone, to 
say nothing of the principal sum, is three or four times as 
much as the whole amount of your annual export trade from 
that time to this. Therefore, if war has provided you with 


a trade, it has been at an enormous cost; but I think it is by 
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no means doubtful that your trade would have been no less in 
amount and no less profitable had peace and justice been 
inseribed on your flag instead of conquest and the love of 
military renown. But even in this year, 1858— we have 
got a long way into the century — we find that within the 
last seven years our public debt has greatly increased. What- 
ever be the increase of our population, of our machinery, of 
our industry, of our wealth, still our national debt goes on 
increasing. Although we have not a foot more territory to 
conserve, or an enemy in the world who dreams of attacking 
us, we find that our annual military expenses during the last 
twenty years have risen from £12,000,000 to £22,000,000. 
Some people believe that it is a good thing to pay a great 
revenue to the State. Even so eminent a man as Lord John 
Russell is not without a delusion of this sort. Lord John 
Russell, as you have heard, while speaking of me in flattering 
and friendly terms, says he is unfortunately obliged to differ 
from me frequently; therefore, I suppose, there is no particu- 
lar harm in my saying that J am sometimes obliged to differ 
from him. Some time ago he was a great star in the northern 
hemisphere, shining, not with unaccustomed, but with his 
usual brilliancy at Liverpool. He made a speech, in which 
there was a great deal to be admired, to a meeting composed, 
it was said, to a great extent of workingmen; and in it he 
stimulated them to a feeling of pride in the greatness of their 
country and in being citizens of a State which enjoyed a 
revenue of £100,000,000 a year, which included the revenues 
of the United Kingdom and of British India. But I think 
it would have been far more to the purpose if he could have 
congratulated the workingmen of Liverpool on this vast 
empire being conducted in an orderly manner, on its laws 
being well administered and well obeyed, its shores snf- 
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ficiently defended, its people prosperous and happy, on a 
revenue of £20,000,000. The State indeed, of which Lord 
John Russell is a part, may enjoy a revenue of £100,000,000, 
but I am afraid the workingmen can only be said to enjoy it 
in the sense in which men not very choice in their expressions 
say that for a long time they have enjoyed “very bad 
health.” 

I am prepared to admit that it is a subject of congratulation 
that there is a people so great, so free, and so industrious, that 
it can produce a sufficient income out of which £100,000,000 
a year, if need absolutely were, could be spared for some great 
and noble object; but it is not a thing to be proud of that our 
government should require us to pay that enormous sum for 
the simple purposes of government and defence. Nothing 
can by any possibility tend more to the corruption of a gov- 
ernment than enormous revenues. We have heard lately 
of instances of certain joint-stock institutions with very great 
capital collapsing suddenly, bringing disgrace upon their man- 
agers, and ruin upon hundreds of families. A great deal of 
that has arisen, not so much from intentional fraud, as from 
the fact that weak and incapable men have found themselves 
tumbling about in an ocean of bank-notes and gold, and they 
appear to have lost all sight of where it came from, to whom 
it belonged, and whether it was possible by any maladministra- 
tion ever to come to an end of it. That is absolutely what is 
done by governments. You have read in the papers lately 
some accounts of the proceedings before a commission 
appointed to inquire into alleged maladministration with ref- 
erence to the supply of clothing to the army, but if anybody 
had said anything in the time of the late government about 
any such maladministration, there is not one of those great 
statesmen, of whom we are told we ought always to speak 
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with.so much reverence, who would not have got up and 
declared that nothing could be more admirable than the sys- 
tem of bookkeeping at Weedon, nothing more economical 
than the manner in which the War Department spent the 
money provided by public taxation. But we know that it 
is not so. I have heard a gentleman — one who is as com- 
petent as any man in England to give an opinion about it — 
a man of business, and not surpassed by any one as a man of 
business, declare, after a long examination of the details of 
the question, that he would undertake to do everything that 
is done not only for the defence of the country, but for many 
other things which are done by your navy, and which are 
not necessary for that purpose, for half the annual cost that 
is voted in the estimates! 

I think the expenditure of these vast sums, and especially 
of those which we spend for military purposes, leads us to 
adopt a defiant and insolent tone. towards foreign countries. 
We have the freest press in Europe, and the freest platform 
in Europe, but every man who writes an article in a news- 
paper, and every man who stands on a platform, ought to 
do it under a solemn sense of responsibility. Every word he 
writes, every word I utter, passes with a rapidity, of which 
our forefathers were utterly ignorant, to the very ends of 
the earth; the words become things and acts, and they pro- 
duce on the minds of other nations effects which a man may 
never have intended. Take a recent case; take the case of 
France. I am not expected to defend, and I shall certainly 
not attack, the present government of France. The instant 
that it appeared in its present shape, the minister of England 
conducting your foreign affairs, speaking ostensibly for the 
cabinet, for his sovereign, and for the English nation, 
offered his congratulations, and the support of Eng- 
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land was at once accorded to the recreated Frenchy 
empire. Soon after this an intimate alliance was entered 
into between the Queen of England, through her ministers; 
and the Emperor of the French. I am not about to defend! 
the policy which flowed from that alliance, nor shall I take 
up your time by making any attack upon it. ‘An alliance was 
entered into, and a war was entered into. English and 
French soldiers fought on the same field, and they suffered, 
I fear, from the same neglect. ‘They now lie buried on the 
bleak heights of the Crimea, and except by their mothers, 
who do not soon forget their children, I suppose they are 
mostly forgotten. I have never heard it suggested that the 
French government did not behave with the most perfect 
honor to this government and this country all through these 
grave transactions; but I have heard it stated by those who 
must know, that nothing could be more honorable, nothing 
more just, than the conduct of the French Emperor to this 
government throughout the whole of that struggle. More 
recently, when the war in China was begun by a government 
which I have condemned and denounced in the House of 
Commons, the Emperor of the French sent his ships and troops 
to co-operate with us, but I never heard that anything was 
done there to create a suspicion of a feeling of hostility on 
his part towards us. The Emperor of the French came 
to London, and seme of those powerful organs of the press 
who have since taken the line of which I am complaining, 
did all but invite the people of London to prostrate themselves 
under the wheels of the chariot which conveyed along our 
streets the revived monarchy of France. The Queen of 
England went to Paris, and was she not received there with 
as much affection and as much respect as her high position 
and her honorable character entitled her to? 
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What has occurred since? If there was a momentary 
unpleasantness, I am quite sure that every impartial man will 
agree that, under the peculiarly irritating circumstances of 
the time, there was at least as much forbearance shown on one 
side of the Channel as on the other. Then we have had much 
said lately about a naval fortification recently completed in 
France, which has been more than one hundred years in 
progress, which was not devised by the present Emperor of 
the French. For one hundred years great sums had been 
spent on it, and at last, like every other great work, it was 
brought to an end. The English Queen and others were 
invited over, and many went who were not invited. And yet 
in all this we are told that there is something to create 
extreme alarm and suspicion; we, who have never fortified 
any places; we, who have not a greater than Sebastopol at 
Gibraltar; we, who have not an impregnable fortress at. Malta, 
who have not spent the fortune of a nation almost in the 
Ionian Islands; we, who are doing nothing at Alderney; we 
are to take offence at the fortifications of Cherbourg! There 
are few persons who at some time or other have not been 
brought into contact with a poor unhappy fellow creature whe 
has some peculiar delusion or suspicion pressing on his mind. 
I recollect a friend of mine going down from Derby to Leeds 
in the train with a very quiet and respectable-looking gentle- 
man sitting opposite to him. They had both been staying at 
the Midland Hotel, and they began talking about it. All 
at once the gentleman said, “Did you notice anything par- 
ticular about the bread at breakfast?” “No,” said my friend, 
“T did not.” “Oh! but I did,” said the poor gentleman, “and 
I am convinced there was an attempt made to poison me, and 
it is a very curious thing that I never go to a hotel without 
I discover some attempt to do me mischief.” The unfortunate 
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man was laboring under one of the greatest calamities which 
can befall a human creature. But what are we to say of a 
nation which lives under a perpetual delusion that it is about 
to be attacked —a nation which is the most combined on the 
face of the earth, with little less than 30,000,000 of people 
all united under a government which, though we intend to 
reform it, we do not the less respect it, and which has mechan- 
ical power and wealth to which no other country offers any 
parallel? There is no causeway to Britain; the free waves of 
the sea flow day and night forever round her shores, and yet 
there are people going about with whom this hallucination 
is so strong that they do not merely discover it quietly to their 
friends, but they write it down in double-leaded columns, in 
leading articles,— nay, some of them actually get up on plat- 
forms and proclaim it to hundreds and thousands of their 
fellow countrymen. I-should like to ask you whether these 
delusions are to last forever, whether this policy is to be the 
perpetual policy of England, whether these results are to go 
on gathering and gathering until there come, as come 
there must inevitably, some dreadful catastrophe on our 
_ country ? 

I should like to-night, if I could, to inaugurate one of the 
best and holiest revolutions that ever took place in this coun- 
try. We have had a dozen revolutions since some of us were 
children. We have had one revolution in which you had a 
great share, a great revolution of opinion on the question of 
the suffrage. Does it not read like madness that men, thirty 
years ago, were frantic at the idea of the people of Birming- 
ham having a £10 franchise? Does it not seem something 
like idiocy to be told that a banker in Leeds, when it was 
proposed to transfer the seats of one rotten borough to the 
town of Leeds, should say (and it was repeated in the House 
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of Commons on his authority) that if the people of Leeds 
had the franchise conferred upon them it would not be pos- 
sible to Keep the bank doors open with safety, and that he 
should remove his business to some quiet place out of danger 
from the savage race that peopled that town? But now all 
confess that the people are perfectly competent to have votes, 
and nobody dreams of arguing that the privilege will make 
them less orderly. 

Take the question of colonial government. Twenty years 
ago the government of our colonies was a huge job. A small 
family party in each, in connection with the colonial office, 
ruled our colonies. We had then discontent, and, now and 
then, a little wholesome insurrection, especially in Canada. 
The result was that we have given up the colonial policy 
which had hitherto been held sacred, and since that time not 
only have our colonies greatly advanced in wealth and mate- 
rial resources, but no parts of the empire are more tranquil 
and loyal. 

Take also the question of protection. Not thirty years ago, 
but twelve years ago, there was a great party in Parliament, 
led by a duke in one House, and by the son and brother of 
a duke in the other, which declared that utter ruin must 
come, not only on the agricultural interest, but upon the 
manufactures and commerce of England, if we departed from 
our old theories upon this subject of protection. They told 
us that the laborer — the unhappy laborer — of whom it may 
be said in this country,— 


‘Here landless laborers hopeless toil and strive, 
But taste no portion of the sweets they hive,’ 


—that the laborer was to be ruined; that is, that the 
paupers were to be pauperized. These gentlemen were 
overthrown. The plain, honest, common sense of the 
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country swept away their cobweb theories, and they are 
gone. What is the result? From 1846 to 1857 we have 
received into this country of grain of all kinds, including 
flour, maize, or Indian corn—all objects heretofore not. of 
absolute prohibition, but which were intended to be prohibited 
until it was not safe for people to be starved any more — not 
less than an amount equal in value to £224,000,000. That 
is equal to £18,700,000 per annum on the average of twelve 
years. During that period, too, your home growth has been 
stimulated to an enormous extent. You have imported annu- 
ally 200,000 tons of guano, and the result has been a pro- 
portionate increase in the productions of the soil, for 200,000 
tons of guano will grow an equal weight and value of wheat. 
With all this, agriculture was never more prosperous, while 
manufactures were never, at the same time, more extensively 
exported; and with all this, the laborers, for whom the 
tears of the protectionist were shed, have, according to 
the admission of the most violent of the class, never 
_been in a better state since the beginning of the great 
French war. 

One other revolution of opinion has been in regard to our 
criminal law. I have lately been reading a book which I 
would advise every man to read — the “ Life of Sir Samuel 
Romilly.” He tells us in simple language of the almost 
insuperable difficulties he had to contend with to persuade 
the legislature of this country to abolish the punishment of 
death for stealing from a dwelling-house to the value of 5s., 
an offence which now is punished by a few weeks’ imprison- 
‘ment. Lords, bishops, and statesmen opposed these efforts 
year after year, and there have been some thousands of per- 
sons put to death publicly for offences which are not now 
punishable with death. Now, every man and woman in the 
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kingdom would feel a thrill of horror if told that a fellow 
creature was to be put to death for such a cause. 

These are revolutions in opinion; and let me tell you that 
when you accomplish a revolution in opinion upon a great 
question, when you alter it from bad to good, it is not like 
charitably giving a beggar 6d. and seeing him no more, but 
it is a great beneficent act, which affects not merely the rich 
and the powerful, but penetrates every lane, every cottage in 
the land, and wherever it goes brings blessings and happiness. 
Ii is not from statesmen that these things come. It is not 
from them that have proceeded these great revolutions of 
opinion on the questions of reform, protection, colonial gov: 
ernment, and criminal law —it was from public meetings 
such as this, from the intelligence and conscience of the great 
body of the people who have no interest in wrong, and who 
never go from the right but by temporary error and under 
momentary passion. 

It is for you to decide whether our greatness shall be only 
temporary or whether it shall be enduring. When I am tol 
that the greatness of our country is shown by the £100,000,- 
000 of revenue produced, may I not also ask how it is that 
we have 1,100,000 paupers in this kingdom, and why it is 
that £7,000,000 should be taken from the industry chiefly of 
the laboring classes to support a small nation, as it were, of 
paupers? Since your legislation upon the corn laws you 
have not only had nearly £20,000,000 of food brought into. 
the country annually, but such an extraordinary increase of 
trade that your exports are about doubled, and yet I under- 
stand that in the year 1856, for I have no later return, there 
were no less than 1,100,000 paupers in the United Kingdom, 
and the sum raised in poor-rates was not less than £7,200,000.. 
And that cost of pauperism is not the full amount; for there 
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is a vast amount of temporary, casual, and vagrant pauperism 
that does not come in to swell that sum. 

Then do not you well know —I know it, because I live 
among the population of Lancashire, and I doubt not the same 
may be said of the population of this city and county — that 
just above the level of the 1,100,000 there is at least an equal 
number who are ever oscillating between independence and 
pauperism, who, with a heroism which is not the less heroic 
because it is secret and unrecorded, are doing their very 
utmost to maintain an honorable and independent position 
before their fellow men? ‘While Irish labor, notwithstanding 
the improvement which has taken place in Ireland, is only 
paid at the rate of about 1s. a day; while in the straths and 
glens of Scotland there are hundreds of shepherd families 
whose whole food almost consists of oatmeal porridge from 
day to day, and from week to week; while these things con- 
tinue, I say that we have no reason to be self-satisfied and 
contented with our position; but that we who are in Parlia- 
ment and are more directly responsible for affairs, and you 
who are also responsible, though in a lower degree, are bound 
by the sacred duty which we owe our country to examine 
why it is that with all this trade, all this industry, and all 
this personal freedom, there is still so much that is unsound 
at the base of our social fabric? 

Let me direct your attention now to another point, which 
I never think of without feelings which words would alto- 
gether fail to express. ‘You hear constantly, that woman, 
the helpmate of man, who adorns, dignifies, and blesses our 
lives, that woman in this country is cheap; that vast numbers 
whose names ought to be synonyms for purity and virtue are 
plunged into profligacy and infamy. But do you not know 
that you sent 40,000 men to perish on the bleak heights of the 
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Crimea, and that the revolt in India, caused, in part at least, 
by the grievous iniquity of the seizure of Oude, may tax your 
country to the extent of 100,000 lives before it is extin- 
guished; and do you not know that for the 140,000 men thus 
draughted off and consigned to premature graves, nature pro- 
vided in your country 140,000 women? If you have taken 
the men who should have been the husbands of these women, 
and if you have sacrificed £100,000,000, which as capital 
reserved in the country would have been an ample fund for 
their employment and for the sustentation of their families, 
are you not guilty of a great sin in involving yourselves in © 
such a loss of life and of mone, in war, except on grounds 
and under circumstances which, according to the opinions of 
every man in the country, should leave no kind of option 
whatever for your choice? 

I know perfectly well the kind of observations which a 
certain class of critics will make upon this speech. I have 
been already told by a very eminent newspaper publisher in 
Calcutta, who, commenting on a speech I made at the close 
of the session with regard to the condition of India and our 
future policy in that country, said, that the policy I recom- 
mended was intended to strike at the root of the advancement 
of the British empire, and that its advancement did not 
necessarily involve the calamities which I pointed out as 
likely to occur. My Calcutta critic assured me that Rome 
pursued a similar policy for a period of eight centuries, and 
that for those eight centuries she remained great. Now, I 
do not think that examples taken from pagan, sanguinary 
Rome, are proper models for the imitation of a Christian 
country, nor would I limit my hopes of the greatness of Eng- 
land even to the long duration of 800 years. But what is 
- Rome now? The great city is dead. A poet has described , 
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her as “the lone mother of dead empires.” Her language 
even is dead. Her very tombs are empty; the ashes of her 
most illustrious citizens are dispersed — 


“The Scipios’ tomb. contains no ashes now.” 


Yet I am asked, I, who am one of the legislators of a Christian 
country, to measure my policy by the policy of ancient and 
pagan Rome! 

I believe there is no permanent greatness to a nation except 
it be based upon morality. I do not care for military great- 
ness or military renown. I care for the condition of the 
people among whom I live. ‘There is no man in England 
who is less likely to speak irreverently of the crown and 
monarchy of England than I am; but crowns, coronets, mitres, 
military display, the pomp of war, wide colonies, and 
a huge empire, are, in my view, all trifles light as 
air, and not worth considering, unless with them you 
can have a fair share of comfort, contentment, and happiness 
among the great body of the people. Palaces, baronial 
castles, great halls, stately mansions, do not make a nation. 
The nation in every country dwells in the cottage; and unless 
the light of your constitution can shine there, unless the 
beauty of your legislation and the excellence of your states- 
manship are impressed there on the feelings and condition of 
the people, rely upon it you have yet to learn the duties of 
government. 

I have not, as you have observed, pleaded that this ecuntry 
should remain without adequate and scientific means of 
defence. I acknowledge it to be the duty of your statesmen, 
acting upon the known opinions and principles of ninety-nine 
out of every hundred persons in the country, at ail times, 
with all possible moderation, but with all possible efficiency, 
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to take steps which shall preserve order within and on the 
confines of your kingdom. But I shall repudiate and 
denounce the expenditure of every shilling, the engagement 
of every man, the employment of every ship which has no 
object but intermeddling in the affairs of other countries, and 
endeavoring to extend the boundaries of an empire which is 
already large enough to satisfy the greatest ambition, and I 
fear is much too large for the highest statesmanship to which 
any man has yet attained. 

The most ancient of profane historians has told us that the 
Seythians of his time were a very warlike people, and that 
they elevated an old cimeter upon a platform as a symbol of 
Mars, for to Mars alone, I believe, they built altars and offered 
sacrifices. To this cimeter they offered sacrifices of horses 
and cattle, the main wealth of the country, and more costly 
sacrifices than to all the rest of their gods. I often ask myself 
whether we are at all advanced in one respect beyond those 
Scythians. What are our contributions to charity, to edu- 
cation, to morality, to religion, to justice, and to civil govern- 
ment, when compared with the wealth we expend in sacrifices 
to the old cimeter? Two nights ago I addressed in this hall 
a vast assembly composed to a great extent of your country- 
men who have no political power, who are at work from the 
dawn of the day to the evening, and who have therefore lim- 
ited means of informing themselves on these great subjects. 
Now I am privileged to speak to a somewhat different audi- 
ence. You represent those of your great community who 
have a more complete education, who have on some points 
greater intelligence, and in whose hands reside the power and 
influence of the district. I am speaking, too, within the 
hearing of those whose gentle nature, whose finer instincts, 
whose purer minds, have not suffered as some of us have — 


suffered in the turmoil and strife of life. You can mold 
opinion, you can create political power,— you cannot think a 
good thought on this subject and communicate it to your 
neighbors,— you cannot make these points topics of discussion 
in your social circles and more general meetings, without 
affecting sensibly and speedily the course which the govern- 
ment of your country will pursue. May I ask you, then, to 
believe, as I do most devoutly believe, that the moral law was 
not written for men alone in their individual character, but 
that it was written as well for nations, and for nations great 
as this of which we are citizens. If nations reject and deride 
that moral law, there is a penalty which will inevitably follow. 
It may not come at once, it may not come in our lifetime; but, 
rely upon it, the great Italian is not a poet only, but a prophet, 
when he says,— 
“The sword of heaven is not in haste to smite, 
Nor yet doth linger.”’ 

We have experience, we have beacons, we have landmarks 
enough. We know what the past has cost us, we know how 
much and how far we have wandered, but we are not left 
without a guide. It is true we have not, as an ancient people 
had, Urim and Thummim — those oraculous gems on Aaron’s 
breast — from which to take counsel, but we have the 
unchangeable and eternal principles of the moral law to guide 
us, and only so far as we walk by that guidance can we be 
permanently a great nation, or our people a happy people. 
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[On June 16, 1868, a public meeting was held at the Londen Tavern, at 
the instance of the Union and Emancipation Sociey, in order to hear an 
address from Mr. M. D. Conway, of Hastern Virgicia. Mr. Bright was in 
the chair. ] 


a half — when the question of secession was first raised 
in a practical shape, I think we shall be able to remember 
that, when the news first arrived in England, there was but 


| F WE look back a little over two years — two years and 


one opinion with regard to it — that every man condemned 
the folly and the wickedness of the South, and protested 
against their plea that they had any grievance which justified 
them in revolt — and every man hoped that some mode might 
be discovered by which the terrible calamity of war might 
be avoided. 

For a time, many thought that there would be no war. 
Whilst the reins were slipping from the hands — the too-fee- 
ble hands — of Mr. Buchanan into the grasp of President 
Lincoln, there was a moment when men thought that we 
were about to see the wonderful example of a great question, 
which in all other countries would have involved a war, set- | 
tled perhaps by moderation — some moderation on one side, | 
and some concession on the other; and so long as men believed 
that there would be no war, so long everybody condemned the 
South. We were afraid of a war in America, because we 
knew that one of the great industries of our country depended 
upon the continuous reception of its raw material from the 
southern States. But it was a folly — it was a gross absurd- 
ity —for any man to believe, with the history of the world 
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before him, that the people of the northern States, 20,000,000, 
with their free government, would for one moment sit down 
satisfied with the dismemberment of their country, and make 
no answer to the war which had been commenced by the 
South. 

I speak not in justification of war. I am only treating 
his question upon principles which are almost universally 
icknowledged throughout the world, and by an overwhelming 
majority even of those men who accept the Christian religion; 
and it is only upon those principles, so almost universally 
acknowledged, and acknowledged as much in this country as 
anywhere else —it is only just that we should judge the 
United States upon those principles upon which we in this 
country would be likely to act. 

But the North did not yield to the dismemberment of their 
country, and they did not allow a conspiracy of southern 
politicians and slaveholders to seize their forts and arsenals 
without preparing for resistance. Then, when the people 
of England found that the North were about to resist, and 
that war was inevitable, they turned their eyes from the 
South, which was the beginner of the war, and looked to the 
North, saying that, if the North would not resist, there could 
be no war, and then we should get our cotton, and trade would 
go on as before; and therefore, from that hour to this, not a 
few persons in this country, who at first condemned the South, 
have been incessant in their condemnation of the North. 

Now, I believe this is a fair statement of the feeling which 
prevailed when the first news of secession arrived, and of the 
change of opinion which took place in a few weeks, when it 
was found that, by the resolution of the North to maintain the 
integrity of their country, war, and civil war, was unavoid- 
able. The trade interests of the country affected our opinion; 
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and I fear did then prevent, and have sinee prevented, our 
doing justice to the people of the North. 

Now I am going to transport you, in mind, to Lancashire, 
and the interests of Lancashire, which, after all, are the inter- 
ests of the whole United Kingdom, and clearly of not a few 
in this metropolis. -What was the condition of our greatest 
manufacturing industry before the war, and before secession 
had been practically attempted? It was this: that almost 
ninety per cent of all our cotton came from the southern 
States of the American Union, and was, at least nine tenths of 
it, the produce of the uncompensated labor of the negro. 

Everybody knew that we were carrying on a prodigious 
industry upon a most insecure foundation; and it was the 
commonest thing in the world for men who were discussing 
the present and the future of the cotton trade, whether in 
Parliament or out of it, to point to the existence of slavery in 
the United States of America as the one dangerous thing in 
connection with that great trade; and it was one of the reasons 
which stimulated me on several occasions to urge upon the 
government of this country to improve the government of 
India, and to give us a chance of receiving a considerable 
portion of our supply from India, so that we might not be 
left in absolute want when the calamity occurred, which all 
thoughtful men knew must some day come, in the United 
States. 

Now, I maintain that with a supply of cotton mainly 
derived from the southern States, and raised by slave labor, 
two things are indisputable; first, that the supply must always 
be insufficient; and second, that it must always be insecure. 
Perhaps many of you are not aware that in the United States 
—I am speaking of the slave States, and the cotton-growing 
States — the quantity of land which is cultivated for cotton is 
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a mere garden, a mere plot, in comparison with the whole of 
the cotton region. I speak from the authority of a report 
lately presented to the Boston Chamber of Commerce, con- 
taining much important information on this question; and I 
believe that the whole acreage, or the whole breadth of the 
land on which cotton is grown in America, does not exceed 
ten thousand square miles — that is, a space one hundred 
miles long and one hundred miles broad, or the size of two of 
our largest counties in England; but the land of the ten chief 
cotton-producing States is sixty times as much as that, being, 
I believe, about twelve times the size of England and Wales. 

It cannot be, therefore, because there has not been land 
enough that we have not in former years had cotton enough; 
it cannot be that there has not been a demand for the produce 
of the land, for the -demand has constantly outstripped the 
supply; it has not been because the price has not been suf- 
ficient, for, as is well known, the price has been much higher 
of late years, and the profit to the planter much greater; and 
yet, notwithstanding the land and the demand, and the price 
and the profit, the supply of cotton has not been sufficient for 
the wants of the spinners and the manufacturers of the world, 
and for the wants of civilization. 

The particular facts with regard to this I need not, perhaps, 
enter into; but I find, if I compare the prices of cotton in 
Liverpool from 1856 to 1860 with the prices from 1841 to 
1845, that every pound of cotton brought from America and 
sold in Liverpool fetched in the last five years more than 
twenty per cent in excess of what it did in the former five 
years, notwithstanding that we were every year in greater 
difficulties through finding our supply of cotton insufficient, 

But what was the reason that we did not get enough? It 
was because there was not labor enough in the southern 
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States. You see every day in the newspapers that there are 
four millions of slaves, but of those four millions of slaves 
some are growing tobacco, some rice, and some sugar; a very 
large number are employed in domestic servitude, and a large 
number in factories, mechanical operations, and business in 
towns; and there remain only about one million negroes, or 
only one quarter of the whole number, who are regularly 
engaged in the cultivation of cotton. 

Now, you will:see that the production of cotton and its 
continued increase must depend upon the constantly increas- 
ing productiveness of the labor of those one million negroes, 
and on the natural increase of population from them. Well, 
the increase of the population of the slaves in the United 
States is rather less than two and a half per cent per annum, 
and the increase on the million will be about twenty-five thou- 
sand a year; and the increased production of cotton from that 
increased amount of labor consisting of twenty-five thousand 
more negroes every year will probably never exceed — I 
believe it has not reached — one hundred and fifty thousand 
bales per annum. The exact facts with regard to this are 
these: that in the ten years from 1841 to 1850 the average 
crop was 2,173,000 bales, and in the ten years from 1851 to 
1860 it was 3,252,000, being an increase of 1,079,000 bales 
in the ten years, or only about 100,000 bales of increase per 
annum. 

I have shown that the increase of production must depend . 
upon the increase of labor, because every other element is in 
abundance — soil, climate, and so forth. _[A voice: “ How 
about sugar?”] A gentleman asks about sugar. If in any 
particular year there was an extravagant profit upon’ cotton, 
there might be, and there probably would be, some abstraction 
of labor from the cultivation of tobacco, and rice, and sugar, 
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in order to apply it to cotton, and a larger temporary increase 
of growth might take place; but I have given you the facts 
with regard to the last twenty years, and I think you will see 
that my statement is correct. 

Now, can this be remedied under slavery? I will show 
you how it cannot. And first of all, everybody who is 
acquainted with American affairs knows that there is not very 
much migration of the population of the northern States into 
the southern States to engage in the ordinary occupations of 
agricultural labor. Labor is not honorable and is not hon- 
ored in the south, and therefore free laborers from the north 
are not likely to go south. Again, of all the emigration from 
this country — amounting as it did, in the fifteen years from 
1846 to 1860, to two millions five hundred thousand persons, 
being equal to the whole of the population of this great city 
—a mere trifle went south and settled there to pursue the 
occupation of agriculture; they remained in the north, where 
labor is honorable and honored. 

Whence, then, could the planters of the south receive their 
increasing labor? Only from the slave-ship and the coast of 
Africa. But, fortunately for the world, the United States 
government has never yet become so prostrate under the 
heel of the slave-owner as to consent to the reopening of the 
slave-trade. Therefore the Southern planter was in this 
unfortunate position: he could not tempt, perhaps he did not 
want, free laborers from the north; he could not tempt, per- 
haps he did not want, free laborers from Europe; and if he 
did want, he was not permitted to feteh slave labor from 
Africa. ‘Well, that being so, we arrive at this conclusion — 
that whilst the cultivation of cotton was performed by slave 
labor, you were shut up for your hope of increased growth 
to the small increase that was possible with the increase of 
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two and a half per cent per annum in the population of the 
slaves, about one million in number, that have been regularly 
employed in the cultivation of cotton. 

Then, if the growth was thus insufficient — and T as one 
connected with the trade can speak very clearly upon that 
point —I ask you whether the production and the supply 
were not necessarily insecure by reason of the institution of 
slavery? It was perilous within the Union. In this country 
we made one mistake in our forecast of this question: we did 
not believe that the South would commit suicide; we thought 
it possible that the slaves might revolt. They might revolt, 
but their subjugation was inevitable, because the whole power 
of the Union was pledged to the maintenance of order in 
every part of its dominions. 

But if there be men who think that the cotton trade would 
be safer if the South were an independent State, with slavery 
established therein permanence, they greatly mistake; because, 
whatever was the danger of revolt in the southern States 
whilst the Union was complete, the possibility of revolt and 
the possibility of success would surely be greatly increased if 
the North were separate from the South, and the negro had 
only his Southern master, and not the Northern power, to 
contend against. 

But I believe there is little danger of revolt, and no possi- 
bility of suecess. When the revolt took place in the island 
of St. Domingo, the blacks were far superior in numbers to 
the whites. In the southern States it is not so. Ignorant, 
degraded, without organization, without arms, and scarcely 
with any faint hope of freedom forever, except the enthusias- 
tic hope which they have when they believe that God will 
some day stretch out his arm for their deliverance —I say 
that under these circumstances, to my mind, there was no 
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reasonable expectation of revolt, and that they had no expecta- 
tion whatever of success in any attempt to gain their liberty 
by force of arms. 

But now we are in a different position. Slavery itself has 
chosen its own issue, and has chosen its own field. Slavery 
—and when I say slavery, I mean the slave power — has 
not trusted to the future; but it has rushed into the battle- 
field to settle this great question; and having chosen war, it 
is from day to day sinking to inevitable ruin under it. Now, 
if we are agreed — and I am keeping you still to Lancashire 
and to its interests for a moment longer — that this vast 
industry with all-its interests of capital and labor has been 
standing on a menacing volcano, is it not possible that here- 
after it may be placed upon a rock which nothing can disturb? 

Imagine — what of course some people will say I have no 
right to imagine — imagine the war over, the Union restored 
and slavery abolished — does any man suppose that there 
would afterwards be in the south one single negro fewer than 
there are at present? On the contrary, I believe there would 
be more. I believe there is many a negro in the northern 
States, and even in Canada, who, if the lash, and the chain, 
and the branding-iron, and the despotism against which even 
he dared not complain, were abolished forever, would turn 
his face to the sunny lands of the south, and would find him- 
self happier and more useful there than he can be in a more 
northern clime. 

More than this, there would be a migration from the north 
to the south. You do not suppose that those beautiful States, 
those regions than which earth offers nothing to man more 
fertile and more lovely, are shunned by the enterprising pop- 
ulation of the north because they like the rigors of a northern 
winter and the greater changeableness of the northern sea- 
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sons? Once abolish slavery in the south, and the whole of 
the country will be open to the enterprise and to the industry 
of all. And more than that, when you find that, only the 
other day, not fewer than four thousand emigrants, most of 
them from the United Kingdom, landed in one day in the 
city of New York, do you suppose that all those men would 
go north and west at once? Would not some of them turn 
their faces southwards, and seek the clime of the sun, which 
is so grateful to all men; where they would find a soil more 
fertile, rivers more abundant, and everything that nature 
offers more profusely given, but from which they are now 
shut out by the accursed power which slavery exerts? With 
freedom you would have a gradual filling up of the wilder- 
nesses of the southern States, you would have there, not pop- 
ulation only, but capital, and industry, and roads, and schools, 
and everything which tends to produce growth, and wealth, 
and prosperity. 

I maintain-——and I believe my opinion will be supported 
by all those men who are most conversant with American 
affairs — that, with slavery abolished, with freedom firmly 
established in the South, you would find in ten years to come 
a rapid increase in the growth of cotton; and not only would 
its growth be rapid, but its permanent increase would be 
secured. 

I said that I was interested in this great question of cotton. 
I come from the midst of the great cotton industry of Lan- 
cashire; much the largest portion of anything I have in the 
world depends upon it; not a little of it is now utterly value- 
less, during the continuance of this war. My neighbors, by 
thousands and scores of thousands, are suffering more or less, 
as I am suffering; and many of them, as you know — more 
than a quarter of a million of them— have been driven from 
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a subsistence gained by their honorable labor to the extremest 
poverty, and to a dependence upon the charity of their fellow 
countrymen. My interest is the interest of all the population. — 

My interest is against a mere enthusiasm, a mere sentiment, 
a mere visionary fancy of freedom as against slavery. I am 
speaking now asa matter of business. I am glad when matters 
of business go straight with matters of high sentiment and 
morality, and from this platform I declare my solemn con- 
viction that there is no greater enemy to Lancashire, to its 
capital and to its labor, than the man who wishes the cotton 
agriculture of the southern States to be continued under the 
conditions of slave labor. 

One word more upon another branch of the question, and 
I have done. I would turn for a moment from commerce 
to polities. I believe that our true commercial interests in 
this country are very much in harmony with what I think 
ought to be our true political sympathies. There is no people 
in the world, I think, that more fully and entirely accepts the 
theory that one nation acts very much upon the character and 
upon the career of another, than England; for our newspapers 
and our statesmen, our writers and our speakers of every 
class, are constantly telling us of the wonderful influence 
which English constitutional government and English free- 
dom have:on the position and career of every nation in Europe. 
I am not about to deny that some such influence, and oeca- 
sionally, I believe, a beneficent influence, is thus exerted; but 
if we exert any influence upon Europe— and we pride our- 
selves upon it — perhaps it will not be a humiliation to admit ° 
that we feel some influence exerted upon us by the great 
American republic. American freedom acts upon England, 
and there is nothing that is better known, at the west end 
of this great city —from which I have just come— than the 
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influence that has been, and nothing more feared than 
the influence that may be, exerted by the United States upon 
this country. 

We all of us know that there has been a great effect pro- 
duced in England by the career of the United States. An 
emigration of three or four millions of persons from the 
United Kingdom, during the last forty years, has bound us 
to them by thousands of family ties, and therefore it follows 
that whatever there is that is good, and whatever there is 
that is free in America, which we have not, we know some- 
thing about, and gradually may begin to wish for, and some 
day may insist upon having. 

And when I speak of “us,” I mean the people of this 
country. When I am asserting the fact that the people of 
England have a great interest in the well-being of the Ameri- 
can republic, I mean the people of England. I do not speak 
of the wearers of crowns or of coronets, but of the twenty 
millions of people in this country who live on their labor, 
and who, having no votes, are not counted in our political 
census, but without whom there could be no British nation 
at all. I say that these have an interest, almost as great and 
direct as though they were living in Massachusetts or New 
York, in the tremendous struggle for freedom which is now 
shaking the whole North American continent. 

During the last two years there has been much said, and 
much written, and some things done in this country, which 
are calculated to gain us the hate of both sections of the 
American Union. I believe that a course of policy might have 
been taken by the English press, and by the English govern- 
ment, and by what are called the influential classes in England, 
that would have bound them to our hearts and us to their 
hearts. I speak of the twenty millions of the free North. I 
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believe we might have been so thoroughly united with that 
people, that all remembrance of the war of the Revolution 
and of the war of 1812 would have been obliterated, and 
we should have been in heart and spirit for all time forth but 
one nation. 

I can only hope that, as time passes, and our people become 
better informed, they will be more just, and that ill feeling 
of every kind will pass away; that in future all who love 
freedom here will hold converse with all who love freedom 
there, and that the two nations, separated as they are by the 
ocean, come as they are, notwithstanding, of one stock, may 
be in future time united in soul, and may work together for 
the advancement of the liberties and the happiness of 
mankind, 
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BELIEVE in moral suasion. I believe the age of bullets 
is over. I believe the age of ideas is come. I think 
that is the preaching of our country. The old Hindu 

dreamed, you know, that he saw the human race led out to 
its varied fortune. First, he saw men bitted and curbed, 
and the reins went back to an iron hand. But his dream 
changed on and on, until at last he saw men led by reins 
that came from the brain, and went back into an unseen 
hand. It was the type of governments: the first a govern- 
ment of despotism, palpable iron; and the last our gov- 
ernment—a government of brains, a government of ideas. 
I believe in it—in public opinion. 

Yet, let me say, in passing, that 1 think you can make 
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a better use of iron than forging it into chains. If you 
must have the metal, put it into Sharpe’s rifles. It is a 
great deal better used that way than in fetters—a great deal 
better used than in a clumsy statue of a mock great man, 
for hypocrites to kneel down and worship in a Statehouse 
yard. (Hisses.) I am so unused to hisses lately that I have 
forgotten what I kad to say. I only know I meant what 
T did say. 

My idea is, public opinion, literature, education, as 
governing elements. 

But some men seem to think that our institutions are 
necessarily safe because we have free schools and cheap 
books and a public opinion that controls. But that is no 
evidence of safety. India and China have had schools, and 
a school system almost identical with that of Massachusetts, 
for fifteen hundred years. And books are as cheap in cen- 
tral and northern Asia as they are in New York. But they 
have not secured liberty, nor secured a controlling public 
opinion to either nation. Spain for three centuries had 
municipalities and town governments, as independent and 
self-supporting, and as representative of thought as New 
England or New York has. But that did not save Spain. 
De Tocqueville says that fifty years before the great revo- 
lution, public opinion was as omnipotent in France as it is 
to-day, but it did not save France. You cannot save men by 
machinery. What India and France and Spain wanted was 
live men, and that is what we want to-day; men who are 
willing to look their own destiny and their own functions 
and their own responsibilities in the face. ‘‘Grant me to 
see, and Ajax wants no more,’’ was the prayer the great 
poet put into the lips of his hero in the darkness that over. 
spread the Grecian camp. All we want of American citi- 
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zens is the opening of their own eyes, and seeing things as 
they are. To the intelligent, thoughtful, and determined 
gaze of twenty millions of Christian people there is nothing 
—no institution wicked and powerful enough to be capa- 
ble of standing against it. In Keats’s beautiful poem of 
‘‘Lamia,’’ a young man had been led captive by a phantom 
girl, and was the slave of her beauty until the old teacher 
came in and fixed his thoughtful eye upon the figure, and 
it vanished, and the pupil started up himself again! 

You see the great Commonwealth of Virginia fitly rep- 
resented by a pyramid standing upon its apex. A Connect- 
icut-born man entered at one corner of her dominions, and 
fixed his cold gray eye upon the government of Virginia, 
and it almost vanished in his very gaze. For it seems that 
Virginia asked leave ‘‘to be’’ of John Brown at Harper’s 
Ferry. Connecticut has sent out many a schoolmaster to 
the other thirty States; but never before so grand a teacher 
as that Litchfield-born schoolmaster at Harper’s Ferry, 
writing upon the Natural Bridge in the face of nations his 
simple copy: ‘‘Resistance to tyrants is obedience to God.” 

I said that the lesson of the hour was insurrection. I 
ought not to apply that word to John Brown, of Ossawa- 
tomie, for there was no insurrection in his case. It is a 
great mistake to call him an insurgent. This principle that 
I have endeavored so briefly to open to you, of absolute 
right and wrong, states what? Just this: ‘‘Commonwealth 
of Virginial’’ There is no such thing. No civil society, 
no government can exist, except on the basis of the willing 
submission of all its citizens, and by the performance of the 
duty of rendering equal justice between man and man. 

Everything that calls itself a government, and refuses: 
that duty, or has not that assent, is no government. It is 
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only a pirate ship. Virginia, the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginial She is only a chronic insurrection. I mean exactly 
whatI say. Iam weighing my words now. She is a pirate 
ship, and John Brown sails the sea a Lord High Admiral 
of the Almighty, with his commission to sink every pirate 
he meets on God’s ocean of the nineteenth century. I mean 
literally and exactly what 1 say. In God’s world there are 
no majorities, no minorities; one, on God’s side, is a ma- 
jority. You have often heard that here, doubtless, and 
I need not tell you its ground in morals. The rights of 
that one man are as sacred as those of the miscalled Com- 
monwealth of Virginia. Virginia is only another Algiers, 
The barbarous horde who gag each other, imprison women 
for teaching children to read, prohibit the Bible, sell mea 
on the auction blocks, abolish marriage, condemn half their 
women to prostitution, and devote themselves to the breed- 
ing of human beings for sale, is only a larger and blacker 
Algiers. The only prayer of a true man for such is: 
‘Gracious Heaven! unless they repent, send soon their 
Exmouth and Decatur.’’ John Brown has twice as much 
right to hang Governor Wise as Governor Wise has to hang 
him. You see I am talking of that absolute essence of 
things that lives in the sight of the Eternal and the Infinite; 
not as men judge it in the rotten morals of the nineteenth 
century, among a herd of States that calls itself an empire, 
because it weaves cotton and sells slaves. What I say is 
this: Harper’s Ferry was the only government in that 
vicinity. Respecting the trial, Virginia, true to herself, 
has shown exactly the same haste that the pirate does 
when he tries a man on deck and runs him up to the yard- 
arm. Unconsciously, she is consistent. Now, you.do not 
think this to-day, some of you, perhaps. But I tell you 
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what absolute history shall judge of these forms and phan- 
toms of ours. John Brown began his life, his active life, 
in Kansas. The South planted that seed; it reaps the first 
fruit now. 

Twelve years ago the great men in Washington, the 
Websters and the Clays, planted the Mexican War; and 
they reaped their appropriate fruit in General Taylor and 
General Pierce pushing them from their statesmen’s stools. 
The South planted the seeds of violence in Kansas, and 
taught peaceful Northern men familiarity with bowie-knife 
and revolver. They planted nine hundred and ninety-nine 
seeds, and this is the first one that has flowered; this is the 
first drop of the coming shower. People do me the honor 
to say, in some of the Western papers, that this is traceable 
to some teachings of mine. It is too much honor to such 
as Tam. Gladly, if it were not fulsome vanity, would £ 
clutch this laurel of having any share in the great resolute 
daring of that man who flung himself against an empire in 
behalf of justice and liberty. They were not the braves’ 
men who fought at Saratoga and Yorktown in the war of 
1776. Oh, no! It was rather those who flung themselves, 
at Lexington, few and feeble, against the embattled ranks 
of an empire, till then thought irresistible. Elderly men in 
powdered wigs and red velvet smoothed their ruffles, and 
cried: ‘‘Madmen!’’ Full-fed custom-house men said: ‘‘A 
pistol shot against Gibraltar!’’ But Captain Ingraham, 
under the Stars and Stripes, dictating terms to the fleet of 
the Caesars, was only the echo of that Lexington gun. 
Harper’s Ferry is the Lexingten of to-day. Up to this 
moment Brown’s life has been one unmixed success. 
Prudence, skill, courage, thrift, knowledge of his time, 
Enowledge of his opponents, undaunted daring in the face 
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of the nation—he had all these. He was the man who could 
leave Kansas, and go into Missouri, and take eleven men 
and give them liberty, and bring them off on the horses 
which he carried with him—two of which he took as tribute 
from their masters, in order to facilitate escape. Then, 
when he had passed his human protégés from the vulture 
of the United States to the safe shelter ot the English lion, 
this is the brave, frank, and sublime truster in God’s right 
and absolute justice, that entered his name in the city of 
Cleveland, ‘‘John Brown, of Kansas,’’ and advertised there 
two horses for sale, and stood in front of the auctioneer’s 
stand, notifying all bidders of the defect in the title. But 
he added with nonchalance, when he told the story: ‘‘They 
brought a very excellent price.’’ This is the man who, in 
the face of the nation, avowing his right, and endeavoring 
by what strength he had in behalf of the wronged, goes 
down to Harper’s Ferry to follow up his work. Well, men 
say he failed. Every man has his Moscow. Suppose he 
did fail—every man meets his Waterloo at last. There are 
two kinds of defeat. Whether in chains or in laurels, Lib- 
erty knows nothing but victories. Bunker Hill, soldiers 
eall a defeat! But Liberty dates from it, though Warren 
lay dead on the field. Men say the attempt did not suc- 
ceed. No man can command success. Whether it was well 
planned, and deserved to succeed, we shall be able to decide 
when Brown is free to tell us all he knows. Suppose he did . 
fail, he has done a great deal still. Why, this is a decent 
country to live in now. Actually, in this Sodom of ours, 
seventeen men have been found ready to die for an idea. 
God be thanked for John Brown, that he has discovered or 
created them. I should feel some pride if I were in Europe 
now in confessing that I was an American. We have re-. 
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deemed the long infamy of twenty years of subservience. 
But look back a bit. Is there anything new about this? 
Nothing at all. It is the natural result of anti-slavery 
teaching. For one, I accept it; I expected it. I cannot 
say that I prayed for it; I cannot say that 1 hoped for it; 
but at the same time no sane man has looked upon this 
matter for twenty years and supposed that we could go 
through this great moral convulsion, the great classes of 
society clashing and jostling against each other like frigates 
in a storm, and that there would not be such scenes as these. 

Why, in 1835 it was the other way. Then it was my 
bull that gored your ox. Their ideas came in conflict, and 
men of violence, and men who had not made up their minds 
to wait for the slow conversion of conscience, men who 
trusted in their own right hands, men who believed in 
bowie-knives—why, such sacked the city of Philadelphia, 
such made New York to be governed by a mob; Boston 
saw its mayor suppliant and kneeling to the chief of broad- 
cloth in broad daylight. It was all on that side. The 
natural result, the first result of this starting of ideas, is 
like people who get half-awaked and use the first weapons 
that appear to them. The first developing and unfolding of 
national life were the mobs of 1835. People said it served 
us right; we had no right to the luxury of speaking our 
own minds; it was too expensive; these lavish, luxurious 
persons walking about here and actually saying what they 
think! Why, it was like speaking aloud in the midst of 
avalanches. To say ‘‘Liberty’’ in a loud tone, the Consti- 
tution of 1789 might come down—it would not do. But 
now things have changed. We have been talking thirty 
years. Twenty years we have talked everywhere, under 
all circumstances; we have been mobbed out of great cities 
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_ and pelted out of little ones; we have been abused by great 
- men and by little papers. What is the result? The tables 
have been turned; it is your bull that has gored my ox, 
now. And men that still believe in violence, the five points 
of whose faith are the fist, the bowie-knife, fire, poison, and 
the pistol, are ranged on the side of Liberty, and, unwilling 
to wait for the slow but sure steps of thought, lay on God’s 
altar the best they have. You cannot expect to puta real 
Puritan Presbyterian, as John Brown is—a regular Crom- 
wellian dug up from two centuries ago—in the midst of 
our New England civilization, that dares not say its soul 
is its own, nor proclaim that it is wrong to sell a man at 
auction, and not have him show himself as he is. Put a 
hound in the presence of a deer, and he springs at his throat 
if he is a true bloodhound. Puta Christian in the presence 
of sin, and he will spring at its throat if he is a true Chris- 
tian. And so into an acid we might throw white matter, 
but unless it is chalk it will not produce agitation. So if 
in a world of sinners you were to put American Christian- 
ity, it would be calm as oil; but put one Christian like 
John Brown, of Ossawatomie, and he makes the whole 
crystallize into right and wrong, and marshal themselves 
on one side or the other. And God makes him the text, 
and all he asks of our comparatively cowardly lips is to 
preach the sermon and to say to the American people that, 
whether that old man succeeded in a worldly sense or not, 
he stood a representative of law, of government, of right, 
of justice, of religion, and they were pirates that gathered 
around him and sought to wreak vengeance by taking his 
life. The banks of the Potomac are doubly dear now to 
history and to man! The dust of Washington rests there; 
and history will see forever on that riverside the brave old 
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man on his pallet, whose dust, when God calls him hence, 
the Father of his Country would be proud to make room 
for beside his own. But if Virginia tyrants dare hang him, 
after this mockery of a trial, it will take two more Washing- 
tons at least to make the name of the State anything but 
abominable to the ages that come after. Well, I say what 
I really think. George Washington was a great man. Yes, 
I say what I really think. And I know, ladies and gentle- 
men, that, educated as you have been by the experience of 
the last ten years here, you would have thought me the 
silliest as well as the most cowardly man in the world if 
I should have come, with my twenty years behind me, and 
talked about anything else to-night except that great example 
which one man has set us on the banks of the Potomac. You 
expected, of course, that I should tell you my opinion of it. 

I value this element that Brown has introduced into 
American politics for another reason. The South is a 
great power. There are no cowards in Virginia. It was 
not cowardice. Now, I try to speak very plainly, but you 
will misunderstand me. There is no cowardice in Virginia. 
The people of the South are not cowards. The lunatics 
in the Gospel were not cowards when they said: ‘‘Art thou 
come to torment us before the time?’’ They were brave 
enough, but they saw afar off. They saw the tremendous 
power that was entering into that charmed circle; they 
knew its inevitable victory. Virginia did not tremble at 
an old gray-headed man at Harper’s Ferry; they trembled 
at a John Brown in every man’s own conscience. He had 
been there many years, and, like that terrific scene which 
Beckford has drawn for us in his Hall of Eblis, where all 
xan round, each man with an incurable wound in his bosom, 
and agreed not to speak of it, so the South has been run- 
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ning up and down its political and social life, and every 
man keeps his right hand pressed on the secret and incur- 
able sore, with an understood agreement, in Church and 
State, that it never shall_be mentioned for fear the great 
ghastly fabric shall come to pieces at the talismanic word. 
Brown uttered it, and the whole machinery trembled to its 
very base. 

I value that moment. Did you ever see a blacksmith 
shoe a restless horse? If you have, you have seen him 
take a small cord and tie the horse’s upper lip. If you 
ask him what he does it for, he will tell you he does it to 
give the beast something to think of. Now, the South has 
extensive schemes. She grasps with one hand at Mexico, 
and with the other dictates terms to the Church. She im- 
poses conditions on the United States. She buys up Web- 
ster with a little, and Everett with nothing. John Brown 
has given her something else to think of. He has turned 
her attention inwardly. He has taught her that there has 
been created a new element in this Northern mind; that it 
is not merely the thinker, that it is not merely the editor, 
that it is not merely the moral reformer, but the idea has 
pervaded all classes of society. Call them madmen, if you 
will. It is hard to tell who’s mad. The world says one 
man is mad. John Brown said the same of the Governor. 
You remember the madman in Edinburgh; a friend asked 
him what he was there for. ‘‘Well,’’ said he, ‘‘they said 
at home that I was mad, and I said I was not, but they 
‘had the majority.’’ Just so it isin regard to John Brown. 
The nation says ke is mad. I appeal from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober; I appeal from the American people drunk 
with cotton and the utterances of the ‘‘New York QOb- 
server’ to the American people fifty years hence, when 
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the light of civilization has had more time to penetrate; 
when self-interest has been rebuked by the world rising 
and giving its verdict on these great questions; when it 
is not a small band of Abolitionists, but the civilization 
of the nineteenth century, that undertakes to enter the 
arena and discuss its last great reform. When that day 
comes, what shall be thought of these first martyrs who 
teach us how to live and how to die? 

Suppose John Brown had not stayed at Harper’s Ferry. 
Suppose on that momentous Monday night, when the ex- 
eited imaginations of two thousand Charleston people had 
enlarged him and his little band into four hundred white 
men and two hundred blacks, he had vanished, and when 
the gallant troops arrived there, two thousand strong, they 
had found nobody! The mountains would have been peo- 
pled with enemies; the Alleghanies would have heaved 
with insurrection. You never would have convinced Vir- 
ginia that all Pennsylvania was not armed and on the hills. 
Virginia has not slept soundly since Nat Turner had an in- 
surrection in 1831, and she bids fair never to have a nap 
now. For this is not an insurrection; this is the penetra- 
tion of a different element. Mark you, it is not the op- 
pressed race rising. Recollect history. There never was 
a race held in chains that absolutely vindicated its own 
liberty, but one. There never was a serf nor a slave 
whose own sword cut off his own chain, but one. Blue- 
eyed, light-haired Anglo-Saxons, it was not our race. We 
were serfs for three centuries, and we waited till com- 
merce and Christianity and a different law had melted our 
fetters. We were crowded down into a villenage which 
crushed out our manhood so thoroughly that we hadn’t vigor 
enough tv redeem ourselves. Neither did France, neither 
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did Spain, neither did the Northern nor the Southern races 
of Europe have that bright spot on their escutcheon—that 
they put an end to their slavery. Blue-eyed, haughty, con- 
temptuous Anglo-Saxons, it was the black—the only race 
in the record of history that ever, after a century of op- 
pression, retained the vigor to write the charter of its 
emancipation with its own hand in the blood of the domi- 
nant race. Despised, calumniated, slandered San Domingo 
is the only instance in history where a race, with indestruc- 
tible love of justice, serving a hundred years of oppression, 
rose up under their own leader and with their own hands 
abolished slavery on their own soil. Wait, garrulous, vain- 
glorious, boasting Saxon, till we have done as much before 
we talk of the cowardice of the black race. 

The slaves of our country have not risen; but, as in all 
other cases, redemption will come from the interference of 
a wiser, higher, more advanced civilization on its exterior. 
It is the universal record of history, and ours is the repeti- 
tion of the same scene in the drama. We have awakened 
at last the enthusiasm of both classes—those that act from 
impulse and those that act from calculation. It is a libel 
on the Yankee to assert that it includes the whole race, 
when you say that if you put a dollar on the other side of 
heli, the Yankee will spring for it at any risk; for there is 
an element even in Yankee blood that obeys ideas—there 
is an impulsive, enthusiastic aspiration—something left to 
us from the old Puritan steck—that which made Hngland 
what she was two centuries ago—that which is fated to 
give the closest grapple with the slave power to-day. 
This is an invasion by outside power. Civilization in 
1600 crept along our shores, now planting her foot, then 
retreating—now gaining a foothold, and then receding be- 
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fore barbarism—till atJast came Jamestown and Plymouth, 
then thirty States. Harper’s Ferry is, perhaps, one of 
Raleigh’s or Goswold’s colonies, vanishing and to be 
swept away. By and by will come the immortal One 
Hundred and Plymouth Rock, with ‘‘Manifest Destiny’’ 
written by God’s hand on their banner, and the right of 
unlimited ‘‘Annexation’’ granted by Heaven itself. 

It is the lesson of the age. The first cropping out of it 
is in sach a man as John Brown. He did not measure his 
means; he was not thrifty as to his method; he did not 
calculate closely enough, and he was defeated. What is 
defeat? Nothing but education— nothing but the first 
step to something better. All that is wanted is that this 
public opinion shall not creep around like a servile coward, 
and unbought, but corrupt, disordered, insane public opin- 
ion proclaim that Governor Wise, because he says he is a 
Governor, is a Governor, that Virginia is a State because 
she says so. 

Thank God Iam nota citizen. You will remember, all 
of you, citizens of the United States, that there was not a 
Virginia gun fired at John Brown. Hundreds of well-armed 
Maryland and Virginia troops that went there never dared 
to pull a trigger. You shot him! Sixteen marines, to 
whom you pay eight dollars a month—your own repre- 
sentatives! When the disturbed State could not stand 
on her own legs for trembling, you went there and 
strengthened the feeble knees and held up the palsied 
hand. Sixteen men with the vulture of the Union above 
them — your representatives! It was the covenant with 
death and agreement with hell, which you call the Union 
of thirty States, that took the old man by the throat with 
@ pirate hand; and it will be the disgrace of our civilizatioy 
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if a gallows is ever erected in Virginia that bears his body. 
“The most resolute man I ever saw,’’ says Governor Wise, 
‘‘the most daring, the coolest. I would trust his truth about 
any question.’’ The sincerest! Sincerity, courage, resolute 
daring! Virginia has nothing, nothing for those qualities 
but a scaffold! In her broad dominion she can only afford 
him six feet for a grave! God help the Commonwealth that 
bids such welcome to the noblest qualities that can grace 
poor human nature! Yet that is the acknowledgment of 
Governor Wise himself. 

They say it costs the officers and persons in responsible 
positions more effort to keep hundreds of startled soldiers 
from shooting the five prisoners sixteen marines had made 
than it cost those marines to take the armory itself. Sol- 
diers and civilians—both alike—only a mob fancying itself 
a government! And mark you, I have said they were not 
a government. They not only are not a government, but 
they have not even the remotest idea of what a govern- 
ment is. They do not begin to have the faintest concep- 
tion of what a civilized government is. Here is a man 
arraigned before a jury, or about to be. The State of 
Virginia, as she calls herself, is about to try him. The 
first step in that trial is a jury; the second is a judge; 
and at the head stands the Chief Hxecutive of the State, 
who is to put his hand to the death warrant before it can 
be executed; and yet that very Executive, who, according 
to the principles of the sublimest chapter in Algernon Sid- 
ney’s immortal book, is bound by the very responsibility 
that rests on him to keep his mind impartial as to the guilt 
of the person arraigned, hastens down to Richmond, hurries 
down to the platform, and proclaims to the assembled Com- 
monwealth of Virginia: ‘‘The man is a murderer and ought 
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to be hanged.’’ Almost every lip in the State might have 
said it, except that single lip of its Governor; and the mo- 
ment he had uttered these words, in the theory of the Eng- 
lish law, it was not possible to impanel an impartial jury in 
the Commonwealth of Virginia; it was not possible to get the 
materials and the machinery to try him according to even 
the ugliest pattern of English jurisprudence. And yet the 
Governor does not know that he has written himself down 
a non compos! And the Commonwealth that he governs 
supposes that it is still a Christian polity! They have not 
the faintest conception of what goes to make up govern- 
ment. The worst Jeffries that ever, in his most drunken 
hour, climbed up a lamp-post in the streets of London 
would not have tried a man who could not stand on his 
feet. There is no such record in the blackest roll of tyr- 
anny. If Jeffries could speak, he would thank God that 
at last his name might be taken down from the gibbet of 
history, since the Virginia bench has made his worst act 
white, set against the blackness of this modern infamy. 
And yet the New York press daily prints the accounts of 
the trial. Trial! The Inquisition used to break every 
other bone in a man’s body, and then lay him on a pallet, 
giving him neither counsel nor opportunity to consult one, 
and then wring from his tortured mouth something like a 
confession, and call it a trial! But it was heaven-robed 
innocence compared with the trial, or what the New York 
' press call so, that has been going on in startled, frightened 
Charleston. I speak what I know, and I speak what is 
but the breath and whisper of the summer breezes com- 
pared with the tornado of rebuke that will come back from 
the press of Great Britain, when they hear that we affect to 
call that a jury trial, and blacken the names of judge and 
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jury by baptizing these pirate orgies with such honorable 
appellations. 

I wish I could say anything worthy of the great deed 
which has taken place in our day—the opening of the sixth 
seal, the pouring out of the last vial but one on a corrupt 
and giant institution. I know that many men will deem me 
a fanatic for uttering this wholesale vituperation, as it will 
be called, upon a State, and this indorsement of a madman. 
1 can only say that I have spoken on this anti-slavery ques- 
tion before the American people twenty years; that I have 
seen the day when this same phase of popular opinion was 
on the other side. You remember the first time I was ever 
privileged to stand on this platform by the magnanimous 
generosity of your clergymen, when New York was about 
to bully and crush out the freedom of speech at the dicta- 
tion of Captain Rynders. From that day to this, the same 
braving of public thought has been going on from here to 
Kansas, until it bloomed in the events of the last three 
years. It has changed the whole face of the sentiment in 
these Northern States. You meet with the evidence of it 
everywhere. When the first news of Harper’s Ferry came 
to Massachusetts, if you were riding in the cars, if you were 
walking in the streets, if you met a Democrat, or a Whig, or 
a Republican, no matter what his politics, it was a singular 
circumstance that he did not speak of the guilt of Brown, of 
the atrocity of the deed, as you might have expected. The 
first impulsive expression, the first outbreak of every man’s, 
words was: ‘‘What a pity he did not succeed! What a fool 
he was for not going off Monday, when he had all he 
wanted! How strange he did not take his victory and 
march away with it!’’ It indicated the unconscious leav- 

ening of a sympathy with the attempt. Days followed on; 
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they commenced what they called their trial; you met the 
same classes again;—no man said he ought to be hanged; 
“no man said he was guilty; no man predicated anything of 
his moral position;—every man voluntarily and inevitably 
seemed to give vent to his indignation at the farce of a trial 
—indicative again of that unheeded, unconscious, potent, 
but widespread sympathy on the side of Brown. 

Do you suppose that these things mean nothing? What 
the tender and poetic youth dreams to-day, and conjures up 
with inarticulate speech, is to-morrow the vociferated result 
of public opinion, and the day after is the charter of na- 
tions. The sentiments we raise to intelloct, and from intel- 
lect to character, the American people have begun to feel. 
The mute eloquence of the fugitive slave has gone up and 
down the highways and byways of the country; it will 
annex itself to the great American heart of the North, 
even in the most fossil state of its ‘‘hunkerism,’’ as a la- 
tent sympathy with its right side. This blow, like the first 
blow at Lexington, heard around the world—this blow at 
Harper’s Ferry reveals men. Watch those about you, and 
you will see more of the temper and «unheeded purpose 
and real moral position of men than you would imagine. 
This is the way nations are to be judged. Be not in a 
hurry; it will come soon enough from this sentiment. We 
stereotype feeling into intellect, and then into statutes, and 
finally into national character. We have got the first stage 
of growth. Nature’s live growths crowd out and rive dead 
matter. Ideas strangle statutes. Pulse-beats wear down 
granite, whether piled in jails or capitols. The people’s 
hearts are the only title-deeds, after all. Your Barn- 
burners said: ‘‘Patroon titles are unrighteous!’’ Judges 
replied: ‘‘Such is the law.’’ Wealth shrieked: ‘Vested 
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rights!’’ Parties talked of Constitutions—still the people 
said: ‘‘Sinl’’ They shot a sheriff—a parrot press cried: 
“*Anarchy!’’ Lawyers growled: ‘‘Murder!’’ Still, nobody 
was hanged, if I recollect aright. To-day the heart of the 
Barnburner beats in the statute book of your State. John 
Brown’s movement against slavery is exactly the same. 
Wait a while, and you’ll all agree with me. What is fa- 
naticism to-day is the fashionable creed to-morrow, and 
trite as the multiplication table a week after. 

John Brown has stirred omnipotent pulses—Lydia Maria 
Child’s is one. She says: ‘‘That dungeon is the place for 
xae,’’ and writes a letter in magnanimous appeal to the bet- 
ter nature of Governor Wise. She says in it: ‘‘John Brown 
is a hero; he has done a noble deed. I think he was all 
right; but he is sick; he is wounded; he wants a woman’s 
nursing. Iam an Abolitionist; I have been so thirty years. 
{ think slavery is a sin, and John Brown a saint; but I 
want to come and nurse him; and I pledge my word that 
if you will open his prison door, I will use the privilege, 
under sacred honor, only to nurse him. I inclose you a 
iaessage to Brown; be sure and deliver it.’’ And the mes- 
sage was: ‘‘Old man, God bless you! You have struck a 
noble blow; you have done a mighty work; God was with 
you; your heart was in the right place. I send you across 
five hundred miles the pulse of a woman’s gratitude.’? And 
Governor Wise has opened the door, and announced to the 
world that she may go in. John Brown has conquered 
the pirate. Hope! there is hope everywhere. It is only 
the universal history: 

“Right forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the throne; 


But that, scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above his own.” 
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THE LOST ARTS! 


to-night about “The Lost Arts,’—a lecture which 

has grown under my hand year after year, and which 
belongs to that first phase of the lyceum system, before it: 
undertook to meddle with political duties or dangerous and 
angry questions of ethics; when it was merely an academic 
institution, trying to win busy men back to books, teaching a 
little science, or repeating some tale of foreign travel, or 
painting some great representative character, the symbol of - 
his age. I think I can claim a purpose beyond a moment’s: 
amusement in this glance at early civilization. 

I, perhaps, might venture to claim that it was a medicine 
for what is the most objectionable feature of our national’ 
character; and that is self-conceit,—an undue appreciation 
of ourselves, an exaggerated estimate of our achievements, 
of our inventions, of our contributions to popular comfort, 
and of our place, in fact, in the great procession of the ages. 
We seem to imagine, that whether knowledge will die with- 
us, or not, it certainly began with us. We have a pitying 
estimate, a tender pity, for the narrowness, ignorance, and 
darkness of the bygone ages. We seem to ourselves not only 
to monopolize, but to have begun, the era of light. In other 
words, we are all running over with a fourth-day-of-July spirit 
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of self-content. I am often reminded of the German whom 
the English poet Coleridge met at Frankfort. He always 
took off his hat with profound respect when he ventured to 
speak of himself. It seems to me, the American people 
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might be painted in the chronic attitude of taking off its hat 
to itself; and therefore it can be no waste of time, with an 
audience in such a mood, to take their eyes for a moment 
from the present civilization, and guide them back to that 
earliest possible era that history describes for us, if it were 
only for the purpose of asking whether we boast on the right 
line. I might despair of curing us of the habit of boasting, 
but I might direct it better! 

Well, I have been somewhat criticised, year after year, 
for this endeavor to open up the claims of old times. I have 
been charged with repeating useless fables with no founda- 
tion. To-day I take the mere subject of glass. This mate- 
rial, Pliny says, was discovered by accident. Some sailors, 
landing on the eastern coast of Spain, took their cooking uten- 
sils, and supported them on the sand by the stones that they 
found in the neighborhood: they kindled their fire, cooked 
the fish, finished the meal, and removed the apparatus; and 
glass was found to have resulted from the nitre and sea-sand, 
vitrified by the heat. Well, I have been a dozen times criti- 
cised by a number of wise men, in newspapers, who have said 
that this was a very idle tale, that there never was sufficient 
heat in a few bundles of sticks to produce vitrification,— 
glass-making. J happened, two years ago, to meet, on the 
prairies of Missouri, Professor Shepherd, who started from 
Yale College, and, like a genuine Yankee, brings up any- 
’ where where there is anything to do. I happened to mention 
- this criticism to him. “ Well,” says he, “ a little practical life 
would have freed men from that doubt.” Said he, “We 
stopped last year in Mexico, to cook some venison. We got 
down from our saddles, and put the cooking apparatus on 
stones we found there; made our fire with the wood we got 
there, resembling ebony; and when we removed the apparatus 
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there was pure silver gotten out of the embers by the intense 
heat of that almost iron wood. Now,” said he, “that heat 
was greater than any necessary to vitrify the materials otf 
glass.” Why not suppose that Pliny’s sailors had lighted on 
some exceedingly hard wood? May it not be as possible as 
in this case? | 

So, ladies and gentlemen, with a growing habit of dis- 
trust of a large share of this modern and exceedingly scien- 
tifie criticism of ancient records, I think we have been 
betraying our own ignorance, and that frequently, when the 
statement does not look, on the face of it, to be exactly accu- 
rate, a little investigation below the surface will show that 
it rests on a real truth. Take, for instance, the English 
proverb, which was often quoted in my college days. We 
used to think how little logic the common people had; and 
when we wanted to illustrate this in the schoolroom,— it was 
what was called a non sequitur: the effect did not come from 
the cause named,— we always quoted the English proverb, 
“Tenterden steeple is the cause of Goodwin Sands.” We 
said, “ How ignorant a population!” But, when we went 
deeper into the history, we found that the proverb was not 
meant for logic, but was meant for sarcasm. One of the 
bishops had fifty thousand pounds given to him to build a 
breakwater to save the Goodwin Sands from the advancing 
sea; but the good bishop,— being one of the kind of bishops 
which Mr. Froude describes in his lecture, that the world 
would be better if Providence would remove them from it,— 
instead of building the breakwater to keep out the sea, sim- 
ply built a steeple; and this proverb was sarcastic, and not 
logical, that “Tenterden steeple was the cause of the Good- 
win Sands.” When you contemplate the motive there was 
the closest and best-welded logic.in the proverb. So I think 
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a large share of our criticism of old legends and old state 
ments will be found in the end to be the ignorance that over- 
leaps its own saddle, and falls on the other side. 

Well, my first illustration ought to be this material, glass: 
but, before I proceed to talk of these lost arts, I ought in 
fairness to make an exception; and it is the conception and 
conceit which lies here. Over a very large section of liter- 
ature, there is a singular contradiction to this swelling con- 
ceit. There are certain lines in which the moderns are ill 
satisfied with themselves, and contented to acknowledge that . 
they ought fairly to sit down at the feet of their predecessors. 
Take poetry, painting, sculpture, architecture,the drama, and 
almost everything in works of anyform that relates to beauty, 
— with regard to that whole sweep, the modern world gilds it 
with its admiration of the beautiful. Take the very phrases 
that we use. The artist says he wishes to go to Rome. “For 
what?” — “To study the masters.” Well, all the masters 
have been in their graves several hundred years. We are all 
pupils. You tell the poet, “Sir, that line of yours would 
remind one of Homer,” and he is crazy. Stand in front of a 
painting, in the hearing of the artist, and compare its coloring 
to that of Titian or Raphael, and he remembers you forever. 
I remember once standing in front of a bit of marble carved 
by Powers, a Vermonter, who had a matchless, instinctive 
love of art,-and perception of beauty. I said to an Italian 
standing with me, “ Well, now, that seems to me to be per- 
fection.” The answer was, “To be perfection,’— shrugging 
his shoulders,—“ why, sir, that reminds you of Phidias!” as 
if to remind you of that Greek was a greater compliment 
than to be perfection. | 

Well, now the very choice of phrases betrays a confession 
of inferiority, and you seeit again creeps out in the amount 
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we borrow. Take the whole range of imaginative literature, 
and we are all wholesale borrowers. In every matter that 
relates to invention, to use, or beauty, or form, we are 
borrowers. 

You may giance around the furniture of the palaces in 
Europe, and you may gather all these utensils of art or use; 
and, when you have fixed the shape and forms in your mind, 
I will take you into the museum of Naples, which gathers 
all remains of the domestic life of the Romans, and you shall 
not find a single one of these modern forms of art or beauty 
or use, that was not anticipated there. We have hardly 
added one single line or sweep of beauty to the antique. 

Take the stories of Shakespeare, who has, perhaps, written 
his forty-odd plays. Some are historical. The rest, two 
thirds of them, he did not stop to invent, but he found them. 
These he clutched, ready made to his hand, from the Italian 
novelists, who had taken them before from the East. Cin- 
derella and her slipper is older than all history, like half a 
dozen other baby legends. The annals of the world do not 
go back far enough to tell us from where they first came. 

All the boys’ plays, like everything that amuses the child 
im the open air, are Asiatic. Rawlinson will show you that 
they came somewhere from the banks of the Ganges or the 
suburbs of Damascus. Bulwer borrowed the incidents of his 
Roman stories from legends of a thousand years before. 
Indeed, Dunlop, who has grouped the history of the novels 
of all Europe into one essay, says that in the nations of mod- 
ern Europe there have been two hundred and fifty or three 
hundred distinct stories. He says at least two hundred of 
these may be traced, before Christianity, to the other side of 
the Black Sea. If this were my topic, which it is not, I 
might tell you that even our newspaper jokes are enjoying a 
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very respectable old age. Take Maria Edgeworth’s essay on 
Trish bulls and the laughable mistakes of the Irish, Even 
the tale which either Maria Edgeworth or her father thought 
the best is that famous story of a man writing a letter as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ My dear friend, I would write you in detail, more 
minutely, if there was not an impudent fellow looking over 
my shoulder, reading every word.” (“No, you lie: I’ve not 
read a word you have written!””) This is an Irish bull, still 
it is a very old one. It is only two hundred and fifty years 
older than the New Testament. Horace Walpole dissented 
from Richard Lovell Edgeworth, and thought the other Irish 
bull was the best,— of the man who said, “‘ I would have been 
a very handsome man, ‘but they changed me in the cradle.” 
That comes from Don Quixote, and is Spanish; but Cervantes 
borrowed it from the Greek in the fourth century, and the 
Greek stole it from the Egyptian hundreds of years back. 

There is one story which it is said Washington has related, 
of a man who went into an inn, and asked for a glass of 
drink from the landlord, who pushed forward a wineglass 
about half the usual size; the tea-cups also in that day were 
not more than half the present size. The landlord said, 
“That glass out of which you are drinking is forty years old.” 
—‘“‘ Well,” said the thirsty traveller, contemplating its dimin- 
utive proportions, “I think it is the smallest thing of its age 
I ever saw.” That story as told is given asastory of Athens 
three hundred and seventy-five years before Christ was born. 
Why! all these Irish bulls are Greek,— every one of them. 
Take the Irishman who carried around a brick as a spec- 
imen of the house he had to sell; take the Irishman who 
shut his eyes, and looked into the glass to see how he would 
look when he was dead; take the Irishman that bought a 
“~ow, alleging that crows were reported to live two hundred - 
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years, and he meant to set out and try it; take the Irishman 
who met a friend who said to him, “ Why, sir, I heard you 
were dead.” —“ Well,” says the man, “ I suppose you see I’m 
not.”—“ Oh, no!” says he, “I would believe the man who 
told me a good deal quicker than I would you.” ‘Well, those 
are all Greek. A score or more of them, of the parallel char- 
acter, come from Athens. 

Our old Boston patriots felt that tarring and feathering 
a Tory was a genuine patent Yankee fire-brand,—Yankeeism. 
They little imagined that when Richard Cceur de Lion set 
out on one of his crusades, among the orders he issued to his 
camp of soldiers was, that any one who robbed a hen-roost 
should be tarred and feathered. Many a man who lived in 
Connecticut has repeated the story of taking children to the 
limits of the town, and giving them a sound thrashing to | 
enforce their memory of the spot. But the Burgundians in | 
France, in a law now eleven hundred years old, attributed 


valor to the East of France because it had a law that the - 


children should be taken to the limits of the district, and . 
there soundly whipped, in order that they might forever — 
remember where the limits came. 

So we have very few new things in that line. But I said 
I would take the subject, for instance, of this very material — 
very substance—glass. It is the very best expression of 
man’s self-conceit. 

I had heard that nothing had been observed in ancient 
times which could be called by the name of glass,— that there 
had been merely attempts to imitate it. I thought they had 
proved the proposition: they certainly had elaborated it. In 
Pompeii, a dozen miles south of Naples, which was covered 
with ashes by Vesuvius eighteen hundred years ago, they 
broke into a room full of glass: there was ground-glass, 
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window-glass, cut-glass, and colored glass of every variety. 
It was undoubtedly a glass-maker’s factory. So the lie and the 

refutation came face to face. It was like a pamphlet printed 

in London, in 1836, by Dr. Lardner, which proved that a 
steamboat could not cross the ocean; and the book came to 

this country in the first steamboat that came across the 

Atlantic. 

The chemistry of the most ancient period had reached a 
point which we have never even approached, and which we m 
vain struggle to reach to-day. Indeed, the whole management 
of the effect. of light on glass is still a matter of profound 
study. The first two stories which I have to offer you are 
simply stories from history. 

The first is from the letters of the Catholic priests who 
broke into China, which were published in France some two 
hundred years ago. They were shown a glass, transparent and 
colorless, which was filled with a liquor made by the Chinese, 
that was shown to the observers, and appeared to be colorless 
like water. This liquor was poured into the glass, and then, 
looking through it, it seemed to be filled with fishes. They 
turned this out, and repeated the experiment, and again it was 
filled with fish. The Chinese confessed that they did not make 
them; that they were the plunder of some foreign conquest. 
This is not a singular thing in Chinese history; for in some of 
their scientific discoveries we have found evidence that they 
did not make them, but stole them. 

The second story, of half a dozen, certainly five, relates to 
the age of Tiberius, the time of St. Paul; and tells of a Roman 
who had been banished, and who returned to Rome, bring- 
ing a wonderful cup. This cup he dashed upon the marble 
pavement, and it was crushed, not broken, by the fall. It 
was dented some, and with a hammer he easily brought it 
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into shape again. It was brilliant, transparent, but not brit- 
tle. I had a wineglass when I made this talk in New Haven; 
and among the audience was the owner, Professor Silliman. 
He was kind enough to come to the platform when I had 
ended, and say that he was familiar with most of my facts, but, 
speaking of malleable glass, he had this to say,— that it was 
nearly a natural impossibility, and that no amount of evi- 
dence which could be brought would make him credit it. 
Well, the Romans got their chemistry from the Arabians; 
they brought it into Spain eight centuries ago, and in their 
books of that age they claim that they got from the Ara- 
bians malleable glass. There is a kind of glass spoken of 
there, that, if supported by one end, by its own weight in 
twenty hours would dwindle down to a fine line, and that you 
could curve it around your wrist. Von Beust, the Chancellor 
of Austria, has ordered secrecy in Hungary in regard to a 
recently discovered process by which glass can be used 
exactly ike wool, and manufactured into cloth. 

These are a few records. When you go to Rome, they 
will show you a bit of glass like the solid rim of this tumbler, 
—a transparent glass, a solid thing, which they lift up so as 
to show you that there is nothing concealed; but in the cen- 
tre of the glass is a drop of colored glass, perhaps as large as 
a pea, mottled like a duck, finely mottled with the shifting 
colored hues of the neck, and which even a miniature pencil 
could not do more perfectly. It is manifest that this drop 
of liquid glass must have been poured, because there is no 
joint. This must have been done by a greater heat than the 
annealing process, because that process shows breaks. 

The imitation of gems has deceived not only the lay peo- 
ple, but the connoisseurs. Some of these imitations in later 
years have been discovered. The celebrated vase of the 
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Genoa Cathedral was considered a solid emerald. The 
Roman Catholic legend of it was, that it was one of the 
treasures that the Queen of Sheba gave to Solomon, and that — 
it was the identical cup out of which the Saviour drank at 
the Last Supper. Columbus must have admired it. It was 
venerable in his day; it was death for anybody to touch it 
but a Catholic priest. And when Napoleon besieged Genoa, 
-—I mean the great Napoleon, not the present little fellow,— 
it was offered by the Jews to loan the Senate three million 
dollars on that single article as security. Napoleon took it, 
and carried it to France, and gave it to the Institute. Some- 
what reluctantly the scholars said, “It is not a stone: we 
hardly know what it is.” 

Cicero said that he had seen the entire “Iliad,” which is 
a poem as large as the New Testament, written on a skin 
so that it could be rolled up in the compass of a nut-shell. 
Now, this is imperceptible to the ordinary eye. ou have 
seen the Declaration of Independence in the compass of a 
quarter of a dollar, written with glasses. I have to-day a 
paper at home, as long as half my hand, on which was pho- 
tographed the whole contents of a London newspaper. It 
was put under a dove’s wing, and sent into Paris, where they 
enlarged it, and read the news. ‘This copy of the “Iliad” 
must have been made by some such process. 

In the Roman theatre,— the Coliseum, which could seat 
a hundred thousand people,—the emperor’s box, raised to 
the highest tier, bore about the same proportion to the space 
as this stand does to this hall; and to look down to the centre 
of a six-acre lot, was to look a considerable distance. (‘ Con- 
siderable,” by the way, is not a Yankee word. ‘Lord Chester- 
field uses it in his letters to his son, so it has a good English 
origin.) Pliny says that Nero the tyrant had a ring with a 
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gem in it, which he looked through, and watched the sword- 
play of the gladiators,— men who killed each other to amuse 
the people,— more clearly than with the naked eye. So 
Nero had an opera-glass. 

So Mauritius the Sicilian stood on the promontory of his 
island, and could sweep over the entire sea to the coast of 
Africa with his nauscopite, which is a word derived from 
two Greek words, meaning “to see a ship.”” Evidently Mau- 
ritius, who was a pirate, had a marine telescope. 

You may visit Dr. Abbot’s museum, where you will see 
the ring of Cheops. Bunsen puts him five hundred years 
before Christ. The signet of the ring is about the 
size of a quarter of a dollar, and the engraving is invisible 
without the aid of glasses. No man was ever shown into 
the cabinets of gems in Italy without being furnished with 
a microscope to look at them. It would be idle for him to 
look at them without one. He couldn’t appreciate the deli- 
cate lines and the expression of the faces. If you go to 
Parma, they will show you a gem once worn on the finger 
of Michael Angelo, of which the engraving is two thousand 
years old, on which there are the figures of seven women. 
You must have the aid of a glass in order to distinguish the 
forms at all. JI have a friend who has a ring, perhaps three 
quarters of an inch in diameter, and on it is the naked figure 
of the god Hercules. By the aid of glasses, you can distin- 
guish the interlacing muscles, and count every separate hair 
on the eyebrows. Layard says he would be unable to read 
the engravings on Nineveh without strong spectacles, they 
are so extremely small. ‘Rawlinson brought home a stone 
about twenty inches long and ten wide, containing an entire 
treatise on mathematics. It would be perfectly illegible 
without glasses. Now, if we are unable to read it without 
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the aid of glasses, you may suppose the man who engraved 
it had pretty strong spectacles. So the microscope, instead 
of dating from our time, finds its brothers in the books of 
Moses,— and these are infant brothers. 

So if you take colors. Color is, we say, an ornament. 
We dye our dresses, and ornament our furniture. It is an 
ornament to gratify the eye. But the Egyptians impressed it 
"into a new service. For them, it was a method of recording 
history. Some parts of their history were written, but when 
they wanted to elaborate history they painted it. ‘Their col- 
ors are immortal, else we could not know of it. ‘We find 
upon the stucco of their walls their kings holding court, their 
armies marching out, their craftsmen in the shipyard, with 
the ships floating in the dock; and, in fact, we trace all their 
rites and eustoms painted in undying colors. The French 
who went to Egypt with Napoleon said that all the colors 
were perfect except the greenish-white, which is the hardest 
for us. They had no difficulty with the Tyrian purple. The 
burned city of Pompeii was a city of stueco. All the houses 
are stucco outside, and it is stained with Tyrian purple,— 
the royal color of antiquity. 

But you never can rely on the name of a color after a 
thousand years. So the Tyrian purple is almost a red,— 
about the color of these curtains. This is a city of all red. 
It had been buried seventeen hundred years; and if you take 
a shovel now, and clear away the ashes, this coler flames up 
upon you, a great deal richer than anything we can produce. 
You can go down into the narrow vault which Nero built 
him as.a retreat. from the great heat, and you will find the 
walls painted all over with fanciful designs in arabesque, 
which have been buried beneath the earth fifteen hundred 
years; but when the peasants light it up with their torches, 
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“the colors flash out before you as fresh as they were in the 
days of St. Paul. Your fellow citizen, Mr. Page, spent 
twelve years in Venice, studying Titian’s method of mixing 
his colors, and he thinks he has got it. Yet come down from 
Titian, whose colors are wonderfully and perfectly fresh, to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and although his colors are not yet a 
hundred years old, they are fading: the colors on his lips are 
dying out, and the cheeks are losing their tints. He did not 
know how to mix well. All this mastery of color is as. yet 
unequalled. If you should go with that most delightful of 
all lecturers, Professor Tyndall, he would show you in the 
spectrum the vanishing rays of violet, and prove to you that 
beyond their limit there are rays still more delicate, and to 
you invisible, but which he, by chemical paper, will make 
visible; and he will tell you that probably, though you see 
three or four inches more than three hundred years ago your 
predecessors did, yet three hundred years after our succes- 
sors will surpass our limit. The French have a theory that 
there is a certain delicate shade of blue that Europeans can- 
not see. In one of his lectures to his students, Ruskin opened 
his Catholic mass-book, and said, “Gentlemen, we are the 
best chemists in the world. No Englishman ever could doubt 
that. But we cannot make such a scarlet as that; and even 
if we could, it would not last for twenty years. Yet this is 
five hundred years old!” The Frenchman says, “I am the 
best dyer in Europe: nobody can equal me, and nobody can 
surpass Lyons.” Yet in Cashmere, where the girls make 
shawls worth thirty thousand dollars, they will show him 
three hundred distinct colors, which he not only cannot make, 
but cannot even distinguish. ‘When I was in Rome, if a 
lady wished to wear a half dozen colors at a masquerade, 
and have them, all in harmony, she would go to the Jews; for 
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the Oriental eye is better than even those of France or Italy, 
of which we think so highly. 

Taking the metals, the Bible in its first chapters shows that 
man first conquered metals there in Asia; and on that spot to- 
day he can work more wonders with those metals than we can. 

One of the surprises that the European artists received, 
when the English plundered the summer palace of the King 
of China, was the curiously wrought metal vessels of every 
kind, far exceeding all the boasted skill of the workmen of 
Europe. 

Mr. Colton, of ‘The Boston Journal,” the first week he 
landed in Asia, found that his chronometer was out of order, 
from the steel of the works having become rusted. “The 
London Medical and Surgical Journal” advises surgeons not 
to venture to carry any lancets to Caleutta,—to have them 
gilded, because English steel could not bear the atmosphere 
of India. Yet the Damascus blades of the Crusades were 
not gilded, and they are as perfect as they were eight cen- 
turies ago. There was one at the London Exhibition, the 
point of which could be made to touch the hilt, and which 
could be put into a scabbard like a corkscrew, and bent every 
way without breaking, like an American politician. Now, 
the wonder of this is, that perfect steel is a marvel of sci- 
ence. If a London chronometer maker wants the best steel 
to use in his chronometer, he does not send to Sheffield, the 
centre of all science, but to the Punjaub, the empire of the 
seven. rivers, where there is no science at all. The first needle 
ever made in England was made in the time of Henry the 
Eighth, and made by a negro; and when he died, the art 
died with him. Some of the first travellers in Africa stated 
that they found a tribe in the interior who gave them better 
razors than they had; the irrepressible negro coming up in 
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‘science as in politics. The best steel is the greatest triumph 
of metallurgy, and metallurgy is the glory of chemistry. 

The poets have celebrated the perfection of the Oriental 
steel; and it is recognized as the finest by Moore, Byron, 
Scott, Southey, and many others. I have even heard a young 
advocate of the lost arts find an argument in Byron’s “Sen- 
nacherib,” from the fact that the mail of the warriors in that 
one short night had rusted before the trembling Jews stole 
out in the morning to behold the terrible work of the Lord. 
Scott, in his “ Tales of the Crusaders,”—for Sir Walter was 
curious in his love of the lost arts,—describes a meeting 
between Richard Cceur de Lion and Saladin. Saladin asks 
Richard to show him the wonderful strength for which he is 
famous, and the Norman monarch responds by severing a 
bar of iron which lies on the floor of his tent. Saladin says, 
“T cannot do that;” but he takes an eider-down pillow from 
the sofa, and, drawing his keen blade across it, it falls in two 
pieces. Richard says, “This is the black art; it is magic; it 
is the devil: you cannot cut that which has no resistance; ” 
and Saladin, to show him that such is not the case, takes a 
searf from his shoulders, which is so light that it almost floats 
in the air, and, tossing it up, severs it before it can descend. 
George Thompson told me he saw a man in Calcutta throw 
a handful of floss-silk into the air, and a Hindoo sever it into 
pieces with his sabre. We can produce nothing like this. 

Taking their employment of the mechanical forces, and 
their movement of large masses from the earth, we know 
that the Egyptians had the five, seven, or three mechanical 
powers; but we cannot account for the multiplication and 
increase necessary to perform the wonders they accomplished. 

In Boston, lately, we have moved the Pelham Hotel, 
weighing fifty thousand tons, fourteen feet, and are very 
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proud of it; and since then we have moved a whole block of 
houses twenty-three feet, and I have no doubt we will write 
a book about it: but there is a book telling how Domenico 
Fontana of the sixteenth century set up the Egyptian obelisk 
at Rome on end, in the Papacy of Sixtus V. ‘Wonderful! 
Yet the Egyptians quarried that stone, and carried it a hun- 
dred and fifty miles, and the Romans brought. it seven hun- 
dred and fifty miles, and never said a word about it. Mr. 
Batterson, of Hartford, walking with Brunel, the architect 
of the Thames tunnel, in Egypt, asked him what he thought 
of the mechanical power of the Egyptians; and he said, 
“There is Pompey’s Pillar: it is a hundred feet high, and the 
capital weighs two thousand pounds. It is something of a 
feat to hang two thousand pounds at that height in the air, 
and the few men that can do it would better discuss Egyptian 
mechanics.” 

‘Take canals. The Suez Canal absorbs half its receipts in 
cleaning out the sand which fills it continually, and it is 
not yet known whether it is a pecuniary success. The 
ancients built a canal at right angles to ours; because they 
knew it would not fill up if built in that direction, and they 
knew such an one as ours would. There were magnificent 
canals in the land of the Jews, with perfectly arranged gates 
and sluices. We have only just begun to understand ven- 
tilation properly for our houses; yet late experiments at the 
Pyramids in Egypt show that those Egyptian tombs were 
ventilated in the most perfect and scientific manner. 

Again: cement is modern, for the ancients dressed and 
jomed their stones so closely, that, in buildings thousands of 
years old, the thin blade of a penknife cannot be forced 
between them. ‘The railroad dates back to Egypt. Arago 
has claimed that they had a knowledge of steam. (A painting 
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has been discovered of a ship full of machinery, and a French 
engineer said that the arrangement of this machinery could 
only be accounted for by supposing the motive power to 
have been steam. Bramah acknowledges that he took the 
idea of his celebrated lock from an ancient Egyptian pattern. 
De Tocqueville says there was no social question that was not 
discussed to rags in Egypt. 

“Well,” say you, “Franklin invented the lightning-rod.” 
I have no doubt he did; but years before his invention, and 
before muskets were invented, the old soldiers on guard on 
the towers used Franklin’s invention to keep guard with; 
and if a spark passed between them and the spear-head, they 
ran and bore the warning of the state and condition of affairs. 
After that you will admit that Benjamin Franklin was not 
the only one that knew of the presence of ‘electricity, and 
the advantages derived from its use. Solomon’s Temple, you 
will find, was situated on an exposed point of the hill: the 
temple was so lofty that it was often in peril, and was guarded 
by a system exactly like that of Benjamin Franklin. 

Well, I may tell you a little of ancient manufactures. The 
Duchess of Burgundy took a necklace from the neck of a 
mummy, and wore it to a ball given at the Tuileries; and 
everybody said they thought it was the newest thing there. A 
Hindoo princess came into court; and her father, seeing her, 
said, “Go home, you are not decently covered,—go home;”’ 
and she said, “ Father, I have seven suits on;” but the suits 
were of muslin, so thin that the king could see through them. 
A Roman poet says, “The girl was in the poetic dress of the 
country.” I fancy the French would be rather astonished 
at this. Four hundred and fifty years ago, the first spinning- 
machine was introduced into Europe. JI have evidence to 
show that it made its appearance two thousand years before. 
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Well, I tell you this fact to show that perhaps we don’t 
invent just everything. Why did I think to grope in the 
ashes for this? Because all Egypt knew the secret, which 
was not the knowledge of the professor, the king, and the 
priest. Their knowledge won an historic privilege which 
‘separated them from and brought down the masses; and this 
chain was broken when Cambyses came down from Persia, 
and by his genius and intellect opened the gates of knowl- 
edge, thundering across Egypt, drawing out civilization from 
royalty and priesthood. 

Such was the system which was established in Egypt of 
old. It was four thousand years before humanity took that 
subject to a proper consideration; and, when this considera- 
tion was made, civilization changed her character. Learning 
no longer hid in a convent, or slumbered in the palace. No! 
she came out, joining hands with the people, ministering and 
dealing with them. 

We have not an astrology in the stars, serving only the 
kings and priests: we have an astrology serving all those 
around us. ‘We have not a chemistry hidden in underground 
cells, striving for wealth, striving to change everything into 
gold. No: we have a chemistry laboring with the farmer, 
and digging gold out of the earth with the miner. Ah! this is 
the nineteenth century; and, of the hundreds of things we 
know, I can show you ninety-nine of them which have been 
anticipated. It is the liberty of intellect, and a diffusion of 
knowledge, that has caused this anticipation. 

When Gibbon finished his history of Rome, he said, ‘“‘ The 
hand will never go back upon the dial of time, when every- 
thing was hidden in fear in the dark ages.” He made that 
boast as he stood at night in the ruins of the Corsani Palace, 
looking out upon the places where the monks were chanting. 
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That vision disappeared, and there arose in its stead the Tem- 
ple of Jupiter. Could he look back upon the past, he would 
see nations that went up in their strength, and down to graves 
with fire in one hand, and iron in the other hand, before 
Rome was peopled, which, in their strength, were crushed in 
subduing civilization. But it is a very different principle 
that governs this land; it is one which should govern every 

land; it is one which this nation needs to practise this day. 
It is the human property: it is the divine will that any man 
has the right to know anything which he knows will be ser. 

viceable to himself and to his fellow man, and that will make 
art immortal if God means that it shall last. 


~ 
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THE MURDER OF LOVEJOY 


[At the great meeting held in Faneuil Hall, December 8, 1887, to denounce 
the murder of Lovejoy by the mob at Alton, Illinois, while defending his 
printing-press, after addresses by Dr. Channing and George S. Hillard, Hon. 
James T. Austin, attorney-general of the Commonwealth, rose, and in a | 
speech of great bitterness compared the slaves to a menagerie of wild | 
beasts and the rioters at Alton to the ‘“‘ orderly mob” which threw the | 
tea overboard in 1778, and declared that Lovejoy was presumptuous, and | 
‘* died as the fool dieth.’’ The speech produced great excitement. Wendell | 
Phillips, then a young man of twenty-six, who had not expected to take | 
part in the meeting, was unable to keep silent, and rose to reply, while j 
that portion of the assembly which sympathized with the attorney-general } 
became so boisterous that he had difficulty in gaining the audience. Mr. 
Phillips had spoken before this at a meeting of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society in Lynn, March 28, 1837; but this speech in Faneuil Hall 
was the real teginning of his great public career. ] 


R. CHAIRMAN,—We have met for the freest dis- 
cussion of these resolutions, and the events which 
gave rise to them. I hope I shall be permitted to 

express my surprise at the sentiments of the last speaker,— 
surprise not only at such sentiments from such a man, but at 
the applause they have received within these walls. A com- 
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parison has been drawn between the events of the Revolution’ 
and the tragedy at Alton. We have heard it asserted here, 
in Faneuil Hall, that Great Britam had a right to tax the 
colonies; and we have heard the mob at Alton, the drunken 
murderers of Lovejoy, compared to those patriot fathers who 
threw the tea overboard! Fellow citizens, is this Faneuil Hall 
doctrine? The mob at Alton were met to wrest from a citizen 
his just rights,— met to resist the laws. We have been told 
that our fathers did the same; and the glorious mantle of 
Revolutionary precedent has been thrown over the mobs of 
our day. To make out their title to such defence the gentle- 
man says that the British Parliament had a right to tax these 
colonies. It is manifest that, without this, his parallel falls 
to the ground; for Lovejoy had stationed himself within con- 
stitutional bulwarks. He was not only defending the free- 
dom of the press, but he was under his own roof, in arms with 
the sanction of the civil authority. The men who assailed 
him went against and over the laws. The mob, as the gentle- 
man terms it,— mob, forsooth! certainly we sons of the tea- 
spillers are a marvellously patient generation! — the “ orderly 
mob” which assembled in the Old South to destroy the tea 
were met to resist, not the laws, but illegal exactions! Shame 
on the American who calls the tea tax and Stamp Act laws! 
Our fathers resisted, not the King’s prerogative, but the King’s 
usurpation. To find any other account, you must read our 
Revolutionary history upside down. Our State archives are 
loaded with arguments of John Adams to prove the taxes laid 
by the British Parliament unconstitutional,— beyond its 
power. It was not till this was made out that the men of 
New England rushed to arms. The arguments of the Council 
Chamber and the House of Representatives preceded and 
sanctioned the contest. To draw the conduct of our ancestors 
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‘into a precedent for mobs, for a right to resist laws we our- 
selves have enacted, is an insult to their memory. The differ- 
ence between the excitements of those days and our own, 
which the gentleman in kindness to the latter has overlooked, 
is simply this: the men of that day went for the right, as 
secured by the laws. They were the people rising to sustain 
the laws and constitution of the province. The rioters of our 
day go for their own wills, right or wrong. Sir, when I heard 
the gentleman lay down principles which place the murderers 
of Alton side by side with Otis and Hancock, with Quincy and 
Adams, I thought those pictured lips [pointing to the portraits 
in the Hall] would have broken into voice to rebuke the 
recreant American,— the slanderer of the dead. The gentle 
man said that he should sink into insignificance if he dared 
not gainsay the principles of these resolutions. Sir, for the 
sentiments he has uttered, on soil consecrated by the prayers 
of Puritans and the blood of patriots, the earth should have 
yawned and swallowed him up. 


[Applause and hisses, with cries of “Take that back.” 
The uproar became so great that for a long time no one could 
be heard. At length the Hon. William Sturgis came to 
Mr. Phillips’s side at the front of the platform. He was met 
with cries of “ Phillips or nobody,” “ Make him take back 
‘recreant.’” “ He sha’n’t go on till he takes it back.” When 
it was understood that Mr. Sturgis meant to sustain, not to in- 
terrupt, Mr. Phillips, he was listened to, and said: ‘ I did not 
come here to take any part in this discussion, nor do I intend 
to; but I do entreat you, fellow citizens, by everything you 
hold sacred,— I conjure you by every association connected 
with this Hall, consecrated by our fathers to freedom of dis- 
cussion,— that you listen to every man who addresses you in 
a decorous manner.”’ Mr. Phillips resumed. ] 


Fellow citizens, I cannot take back my words. Surely, the 
attorney-general, so long and well known here, needs not the 
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aid of your hisses against one so young as I am,— my voice 
never before heard within these walls! 

Another ground has been taken to excuse the mob, and 
throw doubt and discredit on the conduct of Lovejoy and his 
associates. Allusion has been made to what lawyers under- 
stand very well,— the “conflict of laws.” We are told that 
nothing but the Mississippi River rolls between St. Louis and 
Alton; and the conflict of laws somehow or other gives the 
citizens of the former a right to find fault with the defender 
of the press for publishing his opinions so near their limits. 
Will the gentleman venture that argument before lawyers? 
How the laws of the two States could be said to come into 
conflict in such circumstances I question whether any lawyer 
in this audience can explain or understand. No matter 
whether the line that divides one sovereign State from 
another be an imaginary one or ocean-wide, the moment you 
cross it, the State you leave is blotted out of existence, so far 
as you are concerned. The Czar might as well claim to con- 
trol the deliberations of Faneuil Hall, as the laws of Missouri 
demand reverence, or the shadow of obedience, from an 
inhabitant of Illinois. 

I must find some fault with the statement which has been 
made of the events at Alton. It has been asked why Lovejoy 
and his friends did not appeal to the executive,— trust their 
defence to the police of the city. It has been hinted that, 
from hasty and ill-judged excitement, the men within the 
building provoked a quarrel, and that he fell in the course of 
it, one mob resisting another. Recollect, sir, that they did 
act with the approbation and sanction of the mayor. In 
strict truth there was no executive to appeal to for protection. 
The mayor acknowledged that he could not protect them, 
They asked him if it was lawful for them to defend them- 
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selves. He told them it was, and sanctioned their assembling 
in arms to do so. They were not, then, a mob; they were 
not merely citizens defending their own property; they were 
in some sense the posse comitatus, adopted for the occasion 
into the police of the city, acting under the order of-a magis- 
trate. It was civil authority resisting lawless violence. 
Where, then, was the imprudence? Is the doctrine to be 
sustained here that it is imprudent for men to aid magistrates 
in executing the laws? 

Men are continually asking each other, had Lovejoy a right 
to resist? Sir, I protest against the question instead of answer- 
ing it. Lovejoy did not resist, in the sense they mean. He 
did not throw himself back on the natural right of self-defence. 
He did not cry anarchy, and let slip the dogs of civil -war, 
careless of the horrors which would follow. 

Sir, as I understand this affair, it was not an individual 
protecting his property; it was not one body of armed men 
resisting another, and making the streets of a peaceful city 
run blood with their contentions. It did not bring back the 
scenes in some old Italian cities, where family met family, 
and faction met faction, and mutually trampled the laws 
under foot. No: the men in that house were regularly 
enrolled, under the sanction of the mayor. There being no 
militia in Alton, about seventy men were enrolled with the 
approbation of the mayor. These relieved each other every 
other night. About thirty men were in arms on the night of 
the sixth, when the press was landed. The next evening it 
was not thought necessary to summon more than half that 
number: among these was Lovejoy. It was, therefore, you 
perceive, sir, the police of the city resisting rioters,— civil 
government breasting itself to the shock of lawless men. 

Here is no question about the right of self-defence. It is 
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in fact simply this: has the civil magistrate a right to put 
down a riot? 

Some persons seem to imagine that anarchy existed at 
Alton from the commencement of these disputes. ‘Not at all. 
“ No one of us,” says an eye-witness and a comrade of Love- 
joy, “has taken up arms during these disturbances but at the 
command of the mayor.” Anarchy did not settle down on 
that devoted city till Lovejoy breathed his last. Till then the 
law, represented in his person, sustained itself against its foes. 
When he fell, civil authority was trampled under foot. He 
had “ planted himself on his constitutional rights,”— appealed 
to the laws,— claimed the protection of the civil authority,— 
taken refuge under “the broad shield of the constitution. 
When through that he was pierced and fell, he fell but one 
sufferer in a common catastrophe.” He took refuge under 
the banner of liberty,— amid its folds; and, when he fell, its 
glorious Stars and Stripes, the emblem of free institutions, 
around which cluster so many heart-stirring memories, were 
blotted out in the martyr’s blood. 

It has been stated, perhaps inadvertently, that Lovejoy or 
his comrades fired first. This is denied by those who have the 
best means of knowing. Guns were first fired by the mob. 
After being twice fired on, those within the building con- 
sulted together, and deliberately returned the fire. But 
suppose they did fire first. They had a right so to do,— not 
only the right which every citizen has to defend himself, but 
the further right which every civil officer has to resist. violence, 
Even if Lovejoy fired the first gun, it would not lessen his claim 
to our sympathy or destroy \his title to be considered a martyr 
in defence of a free press. The question now is, did he act 
within the constitution and the laws? The men who fell in 
State Street on the 5th of March, 1770, did more than Lovejoy 
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is charged with. They were the first assailants. Upon some 
slight quarrel they pelted the troops with every missile within 
reach. Did this bate one jot. of the eulogy with which 
Haneock and Warren hallowed their memory, hailing them as 
the first martyrs in the cause of American liberty? 

Tf, sir, I had adopted-what are called. peace principles, I 
might lament the circumstances of this case. But all you who 
believe, as I do, in the right:and duty of magistrates to execute 
the laws, join with me, and brand as base hypocrisy the conduct 
of those who assemble year after year on the Fourth of July to 
fight over the battles of the Revolution, and yet “damn with 


faint praise ”’ 


or load with obloquy the memory of this man, 
who shed his blood in defence of life, liberty, property, and 
the freedom of the press! 

Throughout that terrible night I find nothing to regret but 
this, that within the limits of our country civil authority 
should have been so prostrated as to oblige a citizen to arm 
in his own defence, and to arm in vain. The gentleman says 
Lovejoy was presumptuous and imprudent,— he “ died as the 
fool dieth.” And a reverend clergyman of the city tells us 
that no citizen has a right to publish opinions disagreeable to 
the community! If any mob follows such publication, on 
him rests its guilt! He must wait, forsooth, till the people 
come up to it and agree with him! This libel on liberty goes 
on to say that the want of right to speak as we think is an evil 
inseparable from republican institutions! If this be so, what 
are the worth? Welcome the despotism of the sultan, where 
one knows what he may publish and what he may not, rather 
than the tyranny of this many-headed monster, the mob, 
where we know not what we may do or say till some fellow 
citizen has tried it, and paid for the lesson with his life. This 
1 clerical absurdity chooses as a cheek for the abuses of the 
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press, not the law, but the dread of a mob. By so doing, it 
deprives not only the individual and the minority of their 
rights, but the majority also, since the expression of their 
opinion may sometimes provoke disturbance from the minority. 
A few men may make a mob as well as many. The majority, 
then, have no right, as Christian men, to utter their senti- 
ments, if by any possibility it may lead toa mob! Shades of 
Hugh Peters and John Cotton, save us from such pulpits! 

Imprudent to defend the liberty of the press! Why? 
Because the defence was unsuccessful? Does success gild 
crime into patriotism, and the want of it change heroic self- 
devotion to imprudence? Was Hampden imprudent when he 
drew the sword and threw away the seabbard? Yet he, judged 
by that single hour, was unsuccessful. After a short exile 
the race he hated sat again upon the throne. 

Imagine yourself present when the first news of Bunker 
_ Hill battle reached a New England town. The tale would 
. have run thus: “The patriots are routed,— the redcoats vic- 
’ torious,— Warren lies dead upon the field.” With what scorn 
would that Tory have been received who should have charged 
Warren with imprudence! who should have said that, bred a 
physician, he was “out of place” in that battle, and “died as 
the fool dieth!” How would the intimation have been 
received that Warren and his associates should have waited a 
better time? But, if success be indeed the only criterion of 
prudence, Respice finem,— Wait till the end. 

Presumptuous to assert the freedom of the press on Ameri- 
can ground! Is the assertion of such freedom before the age? 
So much before the age as to leave one no right to make it 
because it displeases the community? Who invents this libel 
on his country? It is this very thing which entitles Lovejoy 
_to greater praise. The disputed right which provoked the 
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Revolution — taxation without representation — is far 
beneath that for which he died. One word, gentlemen. As 
much as thought is better than money, so much is the cause 
in which Lovejoy died nobler than a mere question of taxes. 
James Otis thundered in this hall when the king did but touch 
his pocket. Imagine, if you can, his indignant eloquence, 
had England offered to put a gag upon his lips. 

The question that stirred the Revolution touched our civil 
interests. This concerns us not only as citizens, but as immor- 
tal beings. Wrapped up in its fate, saved or lost with it, are 
not only the voice of the statesman, but the instructions of the 
pulpit, and the progress of our faith, 


> where free speech 


The clergy “ marvellously out of place ’ 
is battled for — liberty of speech on national sins? Does the 
gentleman remember that freedom to preach was first gained, 
dragging in its train freedom to print? I thank the clergy 
here present, as I reverence their predecessors, who did not so 
far forget their country in their immediate profession as to 
deem it duty to separate themselves from the struggle of ’76, 
— the Mayhews and Coopers, who remembered they were citi- 
zens before they were clergymen. 

Myr. Chairman, from the bottom of my heart I thank that 
brave little band at Alton for resisting. We must remember 
that Lovejoy had fled from city to city, suffered the destruc: 
tion of three presses patiently. At length he took counsel 
with friends, men of character, of tried integrity, of wide 
views, of Christian principle. They thought the crisis had 
come. It was full time to assert the laws. They saw around 
them, not a community like our own, of fixed habits, of char- 
acter molded and settled, but one “in the gristle, not yet 
hardened into the bone of manhood.” The people there, chil- 
dren of our older States, seem to have forgotten the blood-tried 
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principles of their fathers the moment they lost sight of our 
New England hills. Something was to be done to show them 
the priceless value of the freedom of the press, to bring back 
and set right their wandering and confused ideas. He and his 
advisers looked out on a community staggering like a drunken 
man, indifferent to their rights, and confused in their feelings. 
Deaf to argument, haply they might be stunned into sobriety. 
They saw that of which we cannot judge, the necessity of 
resistance. Insulted law called for it. Public opinion, fast 
hastening on the downward course, must be arrested. 

Does not the event show they judged rightly? Absorbed 
in a thousand trifles, how has the nation all at once come to a 
stand! Men begin, asin 1776 and 1640, to discuss principles, 
to weigh characters, to find out where they are. Haply we 
may awake before we are borne over the precipice. 

Lam glad, sir, to see this crowded house. It is good for'us 
to be here. When liberty is in danger, Faneuil Hall has the 
right, it is her duty, to strike the key-note for these United 
States. Lam glad, for one reason, that remarks such as those 
to which I have alluded have been uttered here. The passage 
of these resolutions, in spite of this opposition, led by the 
attorney-general of the Commonwealth, will show more 
clearly, more decisively, the cee indignation with which 
Boston regards this outrage. 
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EULOGY OF WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON 


DELIVERED AT THE FUNERAL OF GARRISON, MAY. 28, 1879 


T HAS been well said that we are not here to weep, and 
neither are we here to praise. No life closes without 
sadness. Death, after all, no matter what hope or what 

memories surround it, is terrible and a mystery. We never 
part hands that have been clasped lifelong in loving tender- 
ness but the hour is sad. Still we do not come here to weep. 
In other moments, elsewhere, we can offer tender and loving 
sympathy to those whose roof-tree is so sadly bereaved. But, 
in the spirit of the great life which we commemorate, this 
hour is for the utterance of a lesson: this hour is given to con- 
template a grand example, a rich inheritance, a noble life 
worthily ended. 

You come together, not to pay ise even loving trib- 
ute, to the friend you have lost, whose features you will miss 
from daily life, but to remember the grand lesson of that 
career; to speak to each other, and to emphasize what that life 
teaches,— especially in the hearing of these young listeners, 
who did not see that marvellous career; in their hearing to 
construe the meaning of the great name which is borne world- 
wide, and tell them why on both sides of the ocean the news 
of his death is a matter of interest to every lover of his race. 
As my friend said, we have no right to be silent. Those of us 
who stood near him, who witnessed the secret springs of his 
action, the consistent inward and outward life, have no right 
to be silent. 

The largest contribution that will ever be made by any sin- 
gle man’s life to the knowledge of the working of our institu- 
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tions will be the picture of his career. He sounded the dectn. 
of the weakness, he proved the ultimate strength, of republi- 
can institutions; he gave us to know the perils that confront 
us; he taught us to rally the strength that lies hid. 

To my mind there are three remarkable elements in his 
career. One is rare even among great men. It was his own 
moral nature, unaided, uninfluenced from outside, that conse- 
crated him to a great idea. Other men ripen gradually. The 
youngest of the great American names that will be compared 
with his was between thirty and forty when his first anti-slav- 
ery word was uttered. Luther was thirty-four years old when 
an infamous enterprise woke him to indignation, and it then 
took two years more to reveal to him the mission God designed 
for him. . 

This man was in jail for his opinions when he was just 
twenty-four. He had confronted a nation in the very bloom 
of his youth. It could be said of him more than of any other 
American in our day, and more than of any great leader that I 
chance now to remember in any epoch, that he did not need 
circumstances, outside influence, some great pregnant event, 
to press him into service, to provoke him to thought, to kindle 
him into enthusiasm. His moral nature was as marvellous as 
was the intellect of Pascal. It seemed to be born fully 
equipped, “ finely touched.” 

Think of the mere dates; think that at some twenty-four 
years old, while Christianity and statesmanship, the experi- 
ence, the genius of the land, were wandering in the desert, 
aghast, amazed, and confounded over a frightful evil, a great 
sin, this boy sounded, found, invented the talisman, “ Immedi- 
ate, unconditional emancipation on the soil.” You may say 
he borrowed it — true enough — from the lips of a woman on 
the other side of the Atlantic; but he was the only American 
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whose moral nature seemed, just on the edge of life, so per- 
fectly open to duty and truth that it answered to the far-off 
bugle-note, and proclaimed it instautly as a complete solution 
of the problem. 

Young men, you have no conception of the miracle of that 
insight; for it is not given to you to remember with any 
vividness the blackness of the darkness of ignorance and indif- 
ference which then brooded over what was called the moral 
and religious element of the American people. When I think 
of him, as Melancthon said of Luther, “day by day grows the 
wonder fresh” at the ripeness of the moral and intellectual 
life that God gave him at the very opening. 

You hear that boy’s lips announcing the statesmanlike 
solution which startled politicians and angered church and 
people. <A year afterwards, with equally single-hearted devo- 
tion, in words that have been so often quoted, with those 
dungeon doors behind him, he enters on his career. In 
January, 1831, then twenty-five years old, he starts the publi- 
cation of “ The Liberator,” advocating the immediate abolition 
of slavery; and, with the sublime pledge “J will be as harsh 
as truth and as uncompromising as justice. On this subject 
I do not wish to speak or write with moderation. I will not 
equivocate — I will not excuse — I will not retreat a single 
inch — and I will be heard.” . 

Then began an agitation which for the marvel of its origin, 
the majesty of its purpose, the earnestness, unselfishness, and 
ability of its appeals, the vigor of its assault, the deep national 
convulsion it caused, the vast and beneficent changes it 
wrought, and its widespread, indirect influence on all kindred 
moral questions, is without a parallel in history since Luther. 
This boy created and marshalled it. His converts held it up 

and carried it on. Before this, all through the preceding 
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century, there had been among us scattered and single Aboli- 
tionists, earnest and able men; sometimes, like Wythe, of 
Virginia, in high places. 

The Quakers and Covenanters had never intermitted their 
testimony against slavery. But Garrison was the first man 
to begin a movement designed to annihilate slavery. He 
announced the principle, arranged the method, gathered the 
forces, enkindled the zeal, started the argument, and finally 
marshalled the nation for and against the system in a conflict 
that came near ending the Union. 

I marvel again at the instinctive sagacity which discerned 
the hidden forces fit for such a movement, called them forth, 
and wielded them to such prompt results. Archimedes said, 
“Give me a spot, and I will move the world.” O’Connell 
leaned back on three millions of Irishmen, all on fire with 
sympathy. Cobden’s hands were held up by the whole manu- 
facturing interest of Great Britam. His treasury was the 
wealth of the middle classes of the country; and behind him 
also, in fair proportion, stood the religious convictions of 
England. 

Marvellous was their agitation. As you gaze upon it in 
its successive stages, and analyze it, you are astonished at 
what they invented for tools. But this boy stood alone,— 
utterly alone, at first. There-was no sympathy anywhere; his 
hands were empty; one single penniless comrade was his only 
helper. Starving on bread and water, he could command the 
use of types, that was all. Trade endeavored to crush him; 
the intellectual life of America disowned him. 

My friend Weld has said the Church was a thick bank of 
black cloud looming over him. Yes. But no sooner did the 
Church discern the impetuous boy’s purpose than out of that 

dead, sluggish cloud thundered and lightened a malignity 
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which could not find words to express its hate. The very 
pulpit where I stand saw this apostle of liberty and justice 
sore beset, always in great need, and often in deadly peril; 
yet it never gave him one word of approval or sympathy. 
During all this weary struggle Mr. Garrison felt its weight in 
the scale against him. In those years it led the sect which 
arrogates to itself the name of Liberal. 

If this was the bearing of so-called Liberals, what bitterness 
of opposition, judge ye, did not the others show? A mere boy 
confronts church, commerce, and college,— a boy with neither 
training nor experience! Almost at once the assault tells the 
whole country is hotly interested. What created such life 
under those ribs of death? Whence came that imstinctive 
knowledge? Where did he get that sound common sense? 
Whence did he summon that almost unerring sagacity which, 
starting agitation on an untried field, never committed an 
error, provoking year by year additional enthusiasm, gather- 
ing, as he advanced, helper after helper, to his side? I marvel 
at the miraculous boy. He had no means. 

Where he got, whence he summoned, how he ereated, the 
elements which changed 1830 imto 1835— 1830 apathy, 
indifference, ignorance, icebergs, into 1835, every man, intel- 
ligently hating him, and mobs assaulting him in every city — 
is a marvel which none but older men than I can adequately 
analyze and explain. He said to a friend who remonstrated 
with him on the heat and severity of his language, “ Brother, 
I have need to be all on fire, for I have mountains of ice about 
me to melt.” Well, that dungeon of 1830, that universal 
apathy, that deadness of soul, that contempt of what called 
itself intellect, in ten years he changed into the whole country 
aflame. He made every single home, press, pulpit, and sen- 
ate chamber a debating society, with his right and wrong for 
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the subject. And, as was said of Luther, “ God honored him 
by making all the worst men his enemies.” 

Fastened on that daily life was a malignant attention and 
criticism such as no American has ever endured. I will not 
eall it a criticism of hate: that word is not strong enough. 
Malignity searched him with candles from the moment he 
uttered that God-given solution of the problem to the moment 
when he took the hand of the nation and wrote out the statute 
which made it law. Malignity searched those forty years with 
candles; and yet even malignity has never lisped-a suspicion, 
much less a charge,— never lisped a suspicion of anything 
mean, dishonorable, dishonest. No man, however mad with 
hate, however fierce in assault, ever dared to hint that there 
was anything low in motive, false in assertion, selfish in pur- 
pose, dishonest in method,— never a stain on the thought, the 
word, or the deed. 

Now, contemplate this boy entering such an arena, con- 
fronting a nation and all its forces, utterly poor, with no sym- 
pathy from any quarter, conducting an angry, widespread, and 
profound agitation for ten, twenty, forty years, amid the hate 
of everything strong in American life, and the contempt of 
everything influential, and no stain, not the slightest shadow 
ef one, rests on his escutcheon! Summon me the public men, 
the men who have put their hands to the helm of the vessel of 
state since 1789, of whom that can be said, although love and 
admiration, which almost culminated in worship, aizendatl the 
steps of some of them. 

Then look at the work he did. My friends have spoken of 
his influence. What American ever held his hand so long and 
so powerfully on the helm of social, intellectual, and moral 
America? There have been giants in our day. Great men 
God has granted in widely different spheres,— earnest men, 
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men whom public admiration lifted early into power. I shall 
venture to name some of them. Perhaps you will say it is 
not usual on an occasion like this; but long-waiting truth needs 
to be uttered in an hour when this great example is still 
absolutely indispensable to inspire the effort, to guide the 
steps, to cheer the hope, of the nation not yet arrived in the 
promised land. 

I want to show you the vast breadth and depth that this 
man’s name signifies. We have had Webster in the senate; 
we have had Lyman Beecher in the pulpit; we have had 
Calhoun at the head of a section; we have had a philosopher 
at Concord with his inspiration penetrating the young mind 
of the northern States. They are the four men that history, 
perhaps, will mention somewhere near the great force whose 
closing in this scene we commemorate to-day. Remember 
now not merely the inadequate means at this man’s control, 
not simply the bitter hate that he confronted, not the vast 
work that he must be allowed to have done,— surely vast, 
when measured by the opposition he encountered and the 
strength he held in his hands,— but dismissing all those con- 
siderations, measuring nothing but the breadth and depth of 
his hold, his grasp on American character, social change, and 
general progress, what man’s signet has been set so deep, 
planted so forever on the thoughts of his epoch? Trace home 
intelligently, trace home to their sources, the changes, social, 
political, intellectual, and religious, that have come over us 
during the last fifty years,— the volcanic convulsions, the 
stormy waves which have tossed and rocked our generation,— 
and you will find close at the sources of the Mississippi this 
boy with his proclamation! 

The great party that put on record the statute of freedom 
was made up of men whose conscience he quickened and 
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whose intellect he inspired, and they long stood the tools of 
a public opinion that he created. The grandest name beside 
his in the America. of our times is that of John Brown. Brown 
stood on the platform that Garrison built; and Mrs. Stowe 
herself charmed an audience that he gathered for her, with 
words which he inspired, from a heart that he kindled. Sit- 
ting at his feet were leaders born of “The Liberator,” the 
guides of public sentiment. I know whereof I affirm. 

It was often a pleasant boast of Charles Sumner that he 
read “ The Liberator ” two years before I did; and, among the 
great men. who. followed his lead and held up his hands in 
Massachusetts, where is the intellect, where is the heart, that 
does not trace to this printer-boy the first pulse that. bade him 
serve the slave? For myself, no words can adequately tell 
the measureless debt I owe him,.the moral and intellectual life 
he opened to me. I feel like the old Greek, who, taught him- 
self by Socrates, called his own scholars “the diseiples of 
Socrates.” ) 

This is only another instance added to the roll of the 
Washingtons and the Hampdens, whose root is not ability, but 
character;. that influence which, like the great Master’s of 
Judea (humanly speaking), spreading through the centuries, 
testifies that the world suffers its grandest changes not by 
genius, but by the more potent control of character. His was 
an earnestness that would take no denial, that consumed oppo- 
sition in the intensity of its convictions, that knew nothing but 
right. As friend after friend gathered slowly, one by one, to 
his side, in that very meeting of a dozen heroic men to form 
the New England Anti-Slavery Society, it was his compelling 
hand, his resolute unwillingness to temper or qualify the 
utterance, that finally Medicated that first organized movement 
to the doctrine of: immediate emancipation. 
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He seems to have understood,— this boy without experi- 
ence,— he seems to have understood by instinct that right- 
eousness is the only thing which will finally compel submis- 
sion; that one, with God, is always a majority. He seems to 
have known it at the very outset, taught of God, the herald and 
champion, God-endowed and God-sent to arouse a nation, that 
only by the most absolute assertion of the uttermost truth, 
without qualification or compromise, can a nation be waked 
to conscience or strengthened for duty. Noman ever under- 
stood so thoroughly — not O’Connell nor Cobden — the 
nature and deeds of that agitation which alone, in our: day, 
reforms states. In the darkest hour he never doubted the 
omnipotence of conscience and the moral sentiment. 

And then look at the unquailing courage with which he 
faced the successive obstacles that confronted him! Modest, 
believing at the outset that America could not be as corrupt 
as she seemed, he waits at the door of the churches, impor- 
tunes leading clergymen, begs for a voice from the sanctuary, 
a consecrated protest from the pulpit. To his utter amaze- 
ment, he learns, by thus probing it, that the Church will 
give him no help, but, on the contrary, surges into the move- 
ment in opposition. Serene, though astounded by the unex- 
pected revelation, he simply turns his footsteps, and announces 
that “a Christianity which keeps peace with the oppressor is 
no Christianity,” and goes on his way to supplant the religious 
element which the Church had allied with sin by a deeper 
religious faith. : 

Yes, he sets himself to work — this stripling with his sling 
confronting the angry giant in complete steel, this solitary 
evangelist — to make Christians of twenty millions of people! 
Iam not exaggerating. You know, older men, who can go 
back to that period; I know that when one, kindred to a voice 
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that you have heard to-day, whose pathway Garrison’s bloody 
feet had made easier for the treading, when he uttered in a 
pulpit in Boston only a few strong words, injected in the 
course of a sermon, his venerable father, between seventy and 
eighty years, was met the next morning and his hand shaken 
by a much moved friend. “Colonel, you have my sympathy. 
I cannot tell you how much I pity you.” “ What,” said the 
brusque old man, “ what is your pity?” “ Well, I hear your 
son went crazy at ‘Church Green’ yesterday.” Such was the 
utter indifference. At that time bloody feet had smoothed 
the pathway for other men to tread. Still, then and for years 
afterwards, insanity was the only kind-hearted excuse that 
partial friends could find for sympathy with such a madman! 

If anything strikes one more prominently than another in 
this career,— to your astonishment, young men, you may say, 
— it is the plain, sober common sense, the robust English 
element which underlay Cromwell, which explains Hampden, 
which gives the color that distinguishes 1640 in England from 
1790 in France. Plain, robust, well-balanced common sense. 
Nothing erratic; no enthusiasm which had lost its hold on firm 
earth; no mistake of method; no unmeasured confidence; no 
miscalculation of the enemy’s strength. Whoever mistook, 
Garrison seldom mistook. 

Fewer mistakes in that long agitation of fifty years can be 
charged to his account than to any other American. Erratic 
as men supposed him, intemperate in utterance, mad in judg- 
ment, an enthusiast gone crazy, the moment you sat down at 
his side, patient in explanation, clear in statement, sound in 
judgment, studying carefully every step, calculating every 
assault, measuring the force to meet it, never in haste, always 
patient, waiting until the time ripened,— fit for a great 
leader. Cull, if you please, from the statesmen who obeyed 
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him, whom he either whipped into submission or summoned 
into existence,— cull from among them the man whose 
career, fairly examined, exhibits fewer miscalculations and 
fewer mistakes than this career which is just ended. 
~ I know what I claim. As Mr. Weld has said, I am 
speaking to-day to men who judge by their ears, by rumors; 
who see, not with their eyes, but with their prejudices. His- 
tory, fifty years hence, dispelling your prejudices, will do 
justice to the grand sweep of the orbit which, as my friend 
said, to-day we are hardly in a position, or mood, to measure. 
As Coleridge avers, “The truth-haters of to-morrow will give 
the right name to the truth-haters of to-day, for even such men 
the stream of time bears onward.” I do not fear that, if my 
words are remembered by the next generation, they will be 
thought unsupported or extravagant. When history seeks the 
sources of New England character, when men begin to open 
up and examine the hidden springs and note the convulsions 
and the throes of American life within the last half century, 
they will remember Parker, that Jupiter of the pulpit; they 
will remember the long unheeded but measureless influence 
that came to us from the seclusion of Concord; they will do 
justice to the masterly statesmanship which guided, during a 
part of his life, the efforts of Webster. But they will recog- 
nize that there was only one man north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line who met squarely, with an absolute logic, the else impreg- | 
nable position of John C. Calhoun; only one brave, far- 
sighted, keen, logical intellect, which discerned that there 
were only two moral points in the universe, right and wrong; 
that, when one was asserted, subterfuge and evasion would be 
sure to end in defeat. 
Here lies the brain and the heart; here lies the statesman- 
like intellect, logical as Jonathan Edwards, brave as Luther, 
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which confronted the logic of South Carolina with an assertion 
direct and broad enough to make an issue and necessitate a 
conflict of two civilizations. Calhoun said, slavery is right. 
Webster and Clay shrunk from him, and evaded his assertion. 
Garrison, alone at that time, met him face to face, proclaiming 
slavery a sin and daring all the inferences. It is true, as New 
Orleans complains to-day in her journals, that this man 
brought upon America everything they call the disaster of the 
last twenty years; and it is equally true that, if you seek 
through the hidden causes and unheeded events for the hand 
that wrote “ emancipation ” on the statute book and on the 
flag, it lies still there to-day. 

I have no time to number the many kindred reforms to 
which he lent as profound an earnestness and almost as large 
aid. ) ? 

_ Thardly dare enter that home. There is one other marked 
and, as it seems to me, unprecedented, element in this career. 
His was the happiest life I ever saw. No need for pity. Let 
no tear fall over his life. No man gathered into his bosom a 
fuller sheaf of blessing, delight, and joy. In his seventy years 
there were not arrows enough in the whole quiver of the 
Church or State to wound him. As Guizot once said from the 
tribune, “ Gentlemen, you cannot get high enough to reach 
the level of my contempt.” So Garrison, from the serene level 
of his daily life, from the faith that never faltered, was able to 
say to American hate, “ You cannot reach up to the level of 
my home mood, my daily existence.” I have seen him inti- 
mately for thirty years, while raining on his head was the hate 
of the community, when by every possible form of expression 
malignity let him know that it wished him all sorts of harm. 
I never saw him unhappy. I never saw the moment that 
serene, abounding faith in the rectitude of his motive, the 
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-soundness of his method, and the certainty of his success did 
not lift him above all possibility of being reached by any 
clamor about him. Every one of his near friends will agree 
with me that this was the happiest life God has granted in our 
day to any American standing in the foremost rank of influ- 
ence and effort. 

Adjourned from the stormiest meeting, where hot debate 
had roused all his powers as near to anger as his nature ever 
let him come, the music of a dozen voices — even of those 
who had just opposed him — or a piano, if the house held one, 
changed his mood in an instant, and made the hour laugh with 
more than content; unless, indeed, a baby and playing with it 
proved metal even more attractive. 

To champion wearisome causes, bear with disordered intel- 
lects, to shelter the wrecks of intemperance and fugitives 
whose pulse trembled at every touch on the door-lateh,— this 
was his home. Keenly alive to human suffering, ever prompt 
to help relieve it, pouring out his means for that more lavishly 
than he ought, all this was no burden, never clouded or 
depressed the inextinguishable buoyancy and gladness of his 
nature. God ever held over him unclouded the sunlight of 
his countenance. 

And he never grew old. The tabernacle of flesh grew 
feebler, and the step was less elastic. But the ability to work, 
the serene faith and unflagging hope, suffered no change. 
To the day of his death he was as ready as in his boyhood 
to confront and defy a mad majority. The keen insight and 
clear judgment never failed him. His tenacity of purpose 
never weakened. He showed nothing either of the intel- 
lectual sluggishness or the timidity of age. The bugle-call 
which last year woke the nation to its peril and duty on the 
Southern question showed all the old fitness to lead and 
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mold a people’s course. Younger men might be confused or 
dazed by plausible pretensions, and half the North was 
befooled; but the old pioneer detected the false ring as 
quickly as in his youth. The words his dying hand traced, 
welcoming the Southern exodus and foretelling its result, had 
all the defiant courage and prophetic solemnity of his youngest 
and boldest days. 

Serene, fearless, marvellous man! Mortal, with so few 
shortcomings! 

Farewell, for a very little while, noblest of Christian men! 
Leader, brave, tireless, unselfish! When the ear heard thee, 
then it blessed thee; the eye that saw thee gave witness to 
thee. More truly than it could ever heretofore be said since 
the great patriarch wrote it, “the blessing of him that was 
ready to perish ” was thine eternal great reward. 

Though the clouds rest for a moment to-day on the great 
work that you set your heart to accomplish, you knew, God in 
his love let you see, that your work was done; that one thing, 
by his blessing on your efforts, is fixed beyond the possibility 
of change. While that ear could listen, God gave what he 
has so rarely given to man, the plaudits and prayers of four 
millions of victims, thanking you for emancipation; and 
through the clouds of to-day your heart, as it ceased to beat, 
felt certain, certain, that, whether one flag or two shall rule 
this continent in time to come, one thing is settled,— it never 
henceforth can be trodden by a slave! 


At 
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UGUST BLANCHE, one of the most popular of modern Swedish aus 
thors, was born in Stockholm in 1811. His versatility from the first 
was remarkable. He began while hardly more than a boy by writing polit- 
ical articles for a radical journal in Stockholm. Afterwards he wrote 
novels, short stories, essays, poems, and plays, and was singularly success- 
ful in every literary work he attempted. It was as a dramatist, however, 
that he did his best work. He was a member of the Swedish Parliament, 
or Rigsdag, an ardent politician, and an accomplished orator. In his habits 
he was eminently social, a generous and jovial host, radical both in religion 
and politics, and always ready to lend a helping hand to those who needed 
it. His kindness, his humor, his bonhomie, and his democratic ways en- 
deared him to the people, and his death, which occurred in 1868, was an 
occasion of general mourning. 


ADDRESS ON THE DETHRONEMENT OF GUSTAVUS 


DELIVERED ON ITS FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY CELE- 
BRATION, MARCH 13, 1859 


TATES, like individuals, have their crisis to pass through 

before they reach maturity and fulness of develop- 

‘ment, and those which have fallen to the lot of Sweden 

have been many and severe. More than once has she seemed 

on the verge of ruin; her forehead has been stained with blood 

more times than can be reckoned; she is scarred from the 

crown of her head to the sole of her foot; yet she stands to-day 
upright and free. 

This shows that our land has had able physicians, and that 
her hurts, though sometimes seemingly mortal, have been in 
every instance thoroughly cured. There were hard times dur- 
ing the reign of the Danish kings under the union. Uniting 
the three northern crowns into one was a beautiful thought, 
conceived by a queen, a woman, but defeated by kings and 
men. It struck against the selfishness and cruelties of Danish 
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governors, and Engelbrekt, Sture and Wasar had their hands 
full in delivering us from this evil. 

Yet the independence of Sweden was never in any real dan- 
ger. The people maintained their fortitude, and not so much 
as a chip was broken from the old granite foundation. The 
outlook seemed dark at the close of the reign of Charles XII, 
but the country, though bleeding from innumerable wounds, 
was a lion which retreated cautiously with its eyes fixed upon 
the enemy, paw uplifted, ever feared and ever dangerous to 
approach. The lion on the three rivers cringes before the 
lion in the den. Sweden lost a great deal, but she held Fin- 
land, nevertheless, and occupied a considerable portion of 
German soil. , 

Awful was the year 1809. That disastrous year, which, 
with darker clouds than ever before, descended upon our poor, 
suffering and desperate motherland. At war with nearly 
all the world, calamities and treachery on every side, and 
stubborn autocracy in our midst; Finland lost; all the 
resources of the country exhausted, its youth dragged to the 
battlefields, dying on the way; insurrection fast becoming a 
necessity; Russian soldiers tramping the soil of our fathers. 
The wild hordes of the deserts longed to water their horses at 
the shores of Malaren as they did by the Seine some years 
later. They reached the Seine, but not the Malaren, and by 
the help of God they shall never get there. 

The help from God on March 13, 1809, was the revolution 
itself, and the men who led that movement were chosen instru- 
ments in God’s hands. The memory of the day shall ever 
be kept holy in the true Swedish heart. Is it, then, over the 
downfall of an unfortunate and almost senseless monarch that 
a noble race to-day rejoices? Nay, it is the overthrow of 
unlimited monarchy which always has been so burdensome, 
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which gave Narva to us with one hand and Pultava with the 
other,— unlimited monarchy, which our land shall never more 
tolerate, but will fight it as persistently as our fathers did, and 
strangle every semblance of it as Hercules strangled the lion 
with his strong arm. And so when we drink to the memory: 
of the 13th of March, 1809, we drink also to the destruction of 
the despotic principle in the north, from the ruins of which 
the people’s new freedom, like a liberated dove, flew out over 
land and sea without one drop of blood having stained its 
immaculate wings. Gentlemen! Hail that day! the darkest 
hour is before the dawn. To the memory of the 13th of 
March, 1809! 


[Special translation by Charles E. Hurd.] 
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ON THE PROPERTY DOCTRINE, OR THE RIGHT OF 
PROPERTY IN SLAVES 


SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, MARCH 11, 1858 


R. PRESIDENT, the whole subject of slavery, so 
far as it is involved in the issue now before 
the country, is narrowed down at last to a con- 

troversy on the solitary point, whether it be competent 
for the Congress of the United States, directly or indi- 
rectly, to exclude slavery from the Territories of the Union. 
The Supreme Court of the United States have given a nega- 
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tive answer to this proposition, and it shall be my first effort 
to support that negation by argument, independently of the 
authority of the decision. 

1t seems to me that the radical, fundamental error which 
underlies the argument in affirmation of this power, 1s the 
assumption that slavery is the creature of the statute law of 
the several States where it is established; that it has no 
existence outside of the limits of those States; that slaves 
are not property beyond those limits; and that property in 
slaves is neither recognized nor protected by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, nor by international law. I con- 
trovert all these propositions, and shall proceed at once to 
my argument. 

Mr. President, the thirteen Colonies, which on the 4th 
of July, 1776, asserted their independence, were British 
colonies, governed by British laws. Our ancestors in their 
emigration to this country brought with them the common 
law of England as their birthright. They adopted its prin- 
ciples for their government so far as it was not incompatible 
with the peculiarities of their situation in a rude and unset- 
tled country. Great Britain then having the sovereignty 
over the Colonies, possessed undoubted power to regulate 
their institutions, to control their commerce, and to give 
laws to their intercourse, both with the mother and the 
other nations of the earth. If I can show, as I hope to 
be able to establish to the satisfaction of the Senate, that 
the nation thus exercising sovereign power over these thir- 
teen Colonies did establish siavery in them, did maintain 
and protect the institution, did originate and carry on the 
slave trade, did support and foster that trade, that it for- 
bade the Colonies permission either to emancipate or export 
_ their giaves, that it prohibited them from inaugurating any 
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legislation in diminution or discouragement of the institu- 
tion—nay, sir, more, if, at the date of our Revolution I can 
show that African slavery existed in Hngland as it did on 
this continent, if.1 can show that slaves were sold upon the 
slave mart, in the Exchange and other public places of re- 
sort in the city of London as they were on this continent, 
then I shall not hazard too much in the assertion that sla- 
very was the common law of the thirteen States of the Con- 
federacy at the time they burst the bonds that united them 
to the mother country. .. . 

This legislation, Mr. President, as I have said before, 
emanating from the mother country, fixed the institution 
upon the Colonies. They could not resist it. All their 
right was limited to petition, to remonstrance, and to at- 
tempts at legislation at home to diminish the evil. Every 
such attempt was sternly repressed by the British crown. 
In 1760, South Carolina passed an act prohibiting the fur- 
ther importation of African slaves. The act was rejected 
by the crown; the Governor was reprimanded; and a cir- 
cular was sent to all the governors of all the Colonies, warn- 
ing them against presuming to countenance such legislation. 
In 1765, a similar bill was thrice read in the Assembly of 
Jamaica. The news reached Great Britain before its final 
passage. Instructions were sent out to the royal Governor; 
he called the House of Assembly before him, communicated 
his instructions, and forbade any further progress of the 
bill. In 1774, in spite of this discountenancing action of 
the mother government, two bills passed the Legislative 
Assembly of Jamaica; and the Earl of Dartmouth, then 
Secretary of State, wrote to Sir Basil Keith, the Governor 
of the Colony, that ‘‘these measures had created alarm to the 
merchants of Great Britain engaged in that branch of com- 
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merce’’; and forbidding him, ‘‘on pain of removal from his 
government, to assent to such laws.’’ 

Finally, in 1775—mark the date—1775—after the Revo- 
lutionary struggle had commenced, while the Continental 
Congress was in session, after armies had been levied, after 
Crown Point and Ticonderoga had been taken possession 
of by the insurgent colonists, and after the first blood shed 
in the Revolution had reddened the spring sod upon the 
green of Lexington, this same Earl of Dartmouth, in remon- 
strance from the agent of the Colonies, replied: 


‘‘We cannot allow the Colonies to check or discourage 
in any degree a traffic so beneficial to the nation.” 


I say, then, that down to the very moment when our 
independence was won, slavery, by the statute law of Eng- 
land, was the common law of the old thirteen Colonies. 
But, sir, my task does not end here. I desire to show you 
that by her jurisprudence, that by the decisions of her 
judges, and the answers of her lawyers to questions from 
the crown and from public bodies, this same institution was 
declared to be recognized by the common law of England; 
and slaves were declared to be, in their language, merchan- 
dise, chattels, Just as much private property as any other 
merchandise or any other chattel. 

A short time prior to the year 1713, a contract had been 
formed between Spain and a certain company, called the 
Royal Guinea Company, that had been established in 
France. This contract was technically called in those 
days an assiento. By the treaty of Utrecht of the ilth 
of April, 1718, Great Britain, through her diplomatists, 
obtained a transfer of that contract. She yielded consid- 
erations for it. The obiaiaing of that contract was greeted 
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in England with shouts of joy. 1t was considered a tri- 
umph of diplomacy. It was followed in the month of May, 
1718, by a new contract in form, by which the British Gov- 
ernment undertook, for the term of thirty years then next 
to come, to transport annually 4,800 slaves to the Spanish- 
American Colonies, at a fixed price. Almost immediately 
after this new contract, a question arose in the English 
Council as to what was the true legal character of the slaves 
thus to be exported to the Spanish-American Colonies; and, 
according to the forms of the British Constitution, the ques- 
tion was submitted by the crown in council to the twelve 
judges of England. I have their answer here; it is in these 
words: 


‘In pursuance of His Majesty’s order in council, here- 
unto annexed, we do humbly certify our opinion to be that 
negroes are merchandise.”’ 


Signed by Lord Chief-Justice Holt, Judge Pollexfen, 
and eight other judges of England. 

Mr. Mason— What is the date of that? 

Mr. Benjamin—It was immediately after the treaty of 
Utrecht, in 1718. Very soon afterward the nascent spirit 
of fanaticism began to obtain a foothold in England; and 
although large numbers of negro slaves were owned in Great 
Britain, and, as I said before, were daily sold on the public 
Exchange in London, questions arose as to the right of the 
owners to retain property in their slaves; and the merchants 
of London, alarmed, submitted the question to Sir Philip 
Yorke, who afterward became Lord Hardwicke, and to Lord 
Talbot, who were then the solicitor and Attorney-General 
of the kingdom. The question was propounded to them, 
“What are the rights of a British owner of a slave in Eng- 
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land?”’ and this is the answer of those two legal function- 
aries. They certified that ‘‘a slave coming from the West 
Indies to England with or without his master, doth not be- 
come free; and his master’s property in him is not thereby 
determined nor varied, and the master may legally compel 
him to return to the plantations.”’ 

And, in 1749, the same question again came up before 
Sir Philip Yorke, then Lord Chancellor of England, under 
the title of Lord Hardwicke, and, by a decree in chancery 
in the case before him, he affirmed the doctrine which he 
had uttered when he was Attorney-General of Great Britain. 

Things thus stood in England until the year 1771, when 
the spirit of fanaticism, to which I have adverted, acquiring 
strength, finally operated upon Lord Mansfield, who, by a 
judgment rendered in a case known as the celebrated Sommer- 
sett case, subverted the common law of England by judicial 
legislation, as I shall prove in an instant. I say it not on 
my own authority. I would not be so presumptuous. The 
Senator from Maine (Mr. Fessenden) need not smile at my 
statement. I will give him higher authority than anything 
I can dare assert. I say that in 1771 Lord Mansfield sub- 
verted the common law of England in the Sommersett case, 
and decided, not that a slave carried to England from the 
West Indies by his master thereby became free, but that 
by the law of England, if the slave resisted the master, 
there was no remedy by which the master could exercise 
his control; that the colonial legislation which afforded the 
master means of controlling his property had no authority 
in England, and that England by her laws had provided no 
substitute for that authority. That was what Lord Mans- 
field decided. I say this was judicial legislation. I say it 
subverted the entire previous jurisprudence of Great Brit- 
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ain. I have just adverted to the authorities for that posi- 
tion. Lord Mansfield felt it. The case was argued before 
him over and over again, and he begged the parties to com- 
promise. ‘They said they would not. ‘‘Why,’’ said he, ‘‘T 
have known six of these cases already, and in five out of 
the six there was a compromise; you had better compromise 
this matter’; but the parties said no, they would stand on 
the law; and then, after holding the case up two terms, Lord 
Mansfield mustered up courage to say just what I have as- 
serted to be his decision; that there was no law in England 
affording the master control over his slave; and that there- 
fore the master’s putting him on board of a vessel in irons, 
being unsupported by authority derived from English law, 
and the colonial law not being in force in England, he would 
discharge the slave from custody on habeas corpus, and leave 
the master to his remedy as best he could find one. 

Mr. Fessenden—Decided so unwillingly. 

Mr. Benjamin—The gentleman is right—very unwil- 
lingly. He was driven to the decision by the paramount 
power which is now perverting the principles, and obscur- 
ing the judgment of the people of the North; and of which © 
I must say there is no more striking example to be found 
than its effect on the clear and logical intellect of my friend 
from Maine. 

Mr. President, 1 make these charges in relation to that 
judgment, because in them I am supported by an intellect 
greater than Mansfield’s; by a judge of resplendent genius 
and consummate learning; one who, in all questions of in- 
ternational law, on all subjects not dependent upon the 
peculiar municipal technical common law of England, has 
won for himself the proudest name in the annals of her 
jurisprudence—the gentleman knows well that I refer to 
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Lord Stowell. As late as 1827, twenty years after Great 
Britain had abolished the slave trade, six years before she 
was brought to the point of confiscating the property of her 
colonies which she had forced them to buy, a case was 
brought before that celebrated judge; a case known to all 
lawyers by the name of the slave Grace. It was pretended 
in the argument that the slave Grace was free, because she 
had been carried to England, and it was said, under the 
authority of Lord Mansfield’s decision in the Sommersett 
case, that, having once breathed English air, she was free; 
that the atmosphere of that favored kingdom was too pure 
to be breathed by a slave. Lord Stowell, in answering that 
legal argument, said that, after painful and laborious re- 
search into historical records, he did not find anything 
touching the peculiar fitness of the English atmosphere for 
respiration during the ten centuries that slaves had lived in 
England... . 

After that decision had been rendered, Lord Stowell, 
who was at that time in correspondence with Judge Story, 
sent him a copy of it, and wrote to him upon the subject of 
his judgment. No man will doubt the anti-slavery feelings 
and proclivities of Judge Story. He was asked to take the 
-decision into consideration and give his opinion about it. 
Here is his answer: 


‘*T have read, with great attention, your judgment in the 
slave case. Upon the fullest consideration which I have 
been able to give the subject, I entirely concur in your 
views. If I had been called upon to pronounce a judgment 
is a like case, I should have certainly arrived at the same 
result.”’ 


That was the opinion of Judge Story in 1827; but, sir, 
while contending, as I here contend, as a proposition, based 
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in history, maintained by legislation, supported by judicial 
authority of the greatest weight, that slavery, as an institu- 
tion, was protected by the common law of these colonies at — 
the date of the Declaration of Independence, I go further, 
though not necessary to my argument, and declare that it 
was the common law of North and South America alike. . . 
Thus, Mr. President, I say that even if we admit for the 
moment that the common law of the nations which colonized 
this continent, the institution of slavery at the time of our 
independence, was dying away by the manumissions either 
gratuitous or for a price of those who held the people as 
slaves, yet, so far as the continent of America was con- 
cerned, North and South, there did not breathe a being 
who did not know that a negro, under the common law of 
the continent, was merchandise, was property, was a slave, 
and that he could only extricate himself from that status, 
stamped upon him by the common law of the country, by 
positive proof of manumission. No man was bound to 
show title to his negro slave. The slave was bound to show 
manumission under which he had acquired his freedom, by 
the common law of every colony. Why, sir, can any man 
doubt, is there a gentleman here, even the Senator from 
Maine, who doubts that if, after the Revolution, the differ- 
ent States of this Union had not passed laws upon the sub- 
ject to abolish slavery, to subvert this common law of the 
continent, every one of these States would be slave States 
yet? How came they free States? Did not they have this 
institution of slavery imprinted upon them by the power of 
the mother country? How did they get rid of it? All, all 
must admit that they had to pass positive acts of legislation 
to accomplish this purpose. Without that legislation they 
would still be slave States. What, then, becomes of the 
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pretext that slavery only exists in those States where it was 
established by positive legislation, that it has no inherent 
vitality out of those States, and that slaves are not con- 
sidered as property by the Constitution of the United 
States? 

When the delegates of the several colonies which had 
thus asserted their independence of the British crown met 
in convention, the decision of Lord Mansfield in the Som- 
mersett case was recent, was known to all. At the same 
time, a number of the Northern colonies had taken incipient 
steps for the emancipation of their slaves. Here permit me 
to say, sir, that, with a prudent regard to what the Senator 
from Maine (Mr. Hamlin) yesterday called the ‘‘sensitive 
pocket-nerve,’’ they all made these provisions prospective. 
Slavery was to be abolished after a certain future time— 
just enough time to give their citizens convenient oppor- 
tunity for selling the slaves to Southern planters, putting 
the money in their pockets, and then sending to us here, 
on this floor, representatives who flaunt in robes of sancti- 
monious holiness; who make parade of a cheap philanthro- 
py, exercised at our expense; and who say to all men: 
‘Look ye now, how holy, how pure we are; you are pol- 
luted by the touch of slavery; we are free from it.’’... 

Now, sir, because the Supreme Court of the United 
States says—what is patent to every man who reads the 
Constitution of the United States—that it does guarantee 
property in slaves, it has been attacked with vituperation 
here, on this floor, by Senators on all sides. Some have 
abstained from any indecent, insulting remarks in relation 
to the Court. Some have confined themselves to calm and 
legitimate argument. To them I am about to reply. To 
_ the others, I shall have something to say a little later. | 
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What says the Senator from Maine (Mr. Fessenden)? He 
Says: 


‘Had the result of that election been otherwise, and had 
not the (Democratic) party triumphed on the dogma which 
they had thus introduced, we should never have heard of 
s doctrine so utterly at variance with all truth; so utterly 
destitute of all legal logic; so founded on error, and unsup- 
ported by anything like argument, as is the opinion of the 
Supreme Court.”’ 


He says, further: 


‘‘I should like, if I had time, to attempt to demonstrate 
the fallacy of that opinion. I have examined the view of 
the Supreme Court of the United States on the question 
of the power of the Constitution to carry slavery into free 
territory belonging to the United States, and I tell you that 
I believe any tolerably respectable lawyer in the United 
States can show, beyond all question, to any fair and un- 
prejudiced mind, that the decision has nothing to stand 
upon except assumption, and bad logic from the assump- 
tions made. The main proposition on which that decision 
is founded, the cornerstone of it, without which it is noth- 
ing, without which it fails entirely to satisfy the mind of 
any man, is this: that the Constitution of the United States 
recognizes property in slaves, and protects it as such. I 
deny it. It neither recognizes slaves as property, nor does 
it protect slaves as property.” - 


The Senator here, you see, says that the whole decision 
is based on that assumption, which is false. He says that 
the Constitution does not recognize slaves as property, nor 
protect them as property, and his reasoning, a little further 
on, is somewhat curious. He says: 

‘‘On what do they found the assertion that the Constitu- 


tion recognizes slavery as property? On the provision of 
the Constitution by which Congress is prohibited from 
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passing a law to prevent the African slave trade for twenty 
years; and therefore they say the Constitution recognizes 
slaves as property.”’ 


I should think that was a pretty fair recognition of it. 
On this point the gentleman declares: 

‘Will not anybody see that this constitutional provision, 
if it works one way, must work the other? If, by allowing 
the slave trade for twenty years, we recognize slaves as 
property, when we say that at the end of twenty years we 
_ will cease to allow it, or may cease to do so, is not that 
denying them to be property after that period elapses?’’ 


That is the argument. Nothing but my respect for the 
jogical intellect of the Senator from Maine could make me 
treat this argument as serious, and nothing but having 
heard it myself would make me believe that he ever ut- 
tered it. What, sir! The Constitution of our country says 
to the South, ‘‘you shall count as the basis of your repre- 
sentation five slaves as being three white men; you may be 
protected in the natural increase of your slaves; nay, more, 
as a matter of compromise you may increase their number 
if you choose, for twenty years, by importation; when these 
twenty years are out, you shall stop.’’ The Supreme Court 
of the United States says, ‘‘well; is not this a recognition 
of slavery, of property in slaves?’’ ‘‘Oh, no,’’ says the 
gentleman, ‘‘the rule must work both ways; there is a con- 
verse to the proposition.’’ Now, sir, to an ordinary, unin- 
structed intellect, it would seem that the converse of the 
proposition was simply that at the end of twenty years you 
should not any longer increase your numbers by importa- 
tion; but the gentleman says the converse of the proposition 
is that at the end of the twenty years, after you have, under 
the guarantee of the Constitution, been adding by importa- 
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tion to the previous number of your slaves, then all those 
that you had before, and all those that, under that Constitu- 
tion, you have imported, cease to be recognized as property 
by the Constitution, and on this proposition he assails the 
Supreme Court of the United States—a proposition which 
he says will occur to anybody.”’ 

Mr. Fessenden—Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. Benjamin—I should be very glad to enter into this 
debate now, but I fear it is so late that I shall not be able to 
get through to-day. 

Mr. Fessenden—I suppose it is of no consequence. 

Mr. Benjamin—What says the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Collamer), who also went into this examination some- — 
what extensively? I read from his printed speech: 


‘“‘T do not say that slaves are never property. Ido not 
say that they are, or are not. Within the limits of a State 
which declares them to be property, they are property, be- 
cause they are within the jurisdiction of that government 
which makes the declaration; but I should wish to speak of 
it in the light of a member of the United States Senate, and 
in the language of the United States Constitution. If this 
be property in the States, what is the nature and extent of 
it? I insist that the Supreme Court has often decided, and 
everybody has understood, that slavery is a local institu- 
tion, existing by force of State law; and of course that law 
can give it no possible character beyond the limits of that 
State. I shall no doubt find the idea better expressed in the ~ 
opinion of Judge Nelson, in this same Dred Scott decision, 
I prefer to read his language. . . 

‘‘Here is the law; and under it exists the law of slavery 
in the different States. By virtue of this very principle it 
cannot extend one inch beyond its own territorial limits, 
A State cannot regulate the relation of master and slave, 
of owner and property, the manner and title of descent, or 
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anything else, one inch beyond its territory. ‘Then you 
eannot, by virtue of the law of slavery, if it makes slaves 
property in a State, if you please, move that property out 
of the State. It ends whenever you pass from that State. 
You may pass into another State that has a like law; and 
if you do, you hold it by virtue of that law; but the mo- 
ment you pass beyond the limits of the slaveholding States, 
all title to the property called property in slaves, there ends. 
Under such a law slaves cannot be carried as property into 
the Territories, or anywhere else beyond the States author- 
izing it. It is not property anywhere else. If the Consti- 
tution of the United States gives any other and further 
character than this to slave preperty, let us acknowledge 
it fairly and end all strife about it. If it does not, I ask 
in all candor, that men on the other side shall say so, and 
let this point be settled. What is the point we are to in- 
quire into? It is this: does the Constitution of the United 
States make slaves property beyond the jurisdiction of the 
States authorizing slavery? If it only acknowledges them 
as property within that jurisdiction, it has not extended the 
property one inch beyond the State line; but if, as the 
Supreme Court seems to say, it does recognize and protect 
them as property further than State limits, and more than 
the State laws do, then, indeed, it becomes like other prop- 
erty. The Supreme Court rests this claim upon this clause 
of the Constitution: ‘No person held to service or labor in 
one State, under the laws thereof, shall, in consequence of 
any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such ser- 
vice or labor; but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to whom such service or labor may be due.’ Now 
the question is, does that guarantee it? Does that make 
it the same as other property? The very fact that this 
clause makes provision on the subject of persons bound 
to service, shows that the framers of the Constitution did 
not regard it as other property. It was a thing that needed 
some provision; other property did not. The insertion of 
such @ provision shows that it was not regarded as other 
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property. Ifa man’s horse stray from Delaware into Penn- 
sylvania, he can go and get it. Is there any provision in 
the Constitution for it? No. How came this to be there, 
if a slave is property? If it is the same as other property, 
why have any provision about it ?”’ 


It will undoubtedly have struck any person, in hearing 
this passage read from the speech of the Senator from Ver- 
mont, whom I regret not to see in his seat to-day, that. the 
whole argument, ingeniously as it is put, rests upon this 
fallacy—if I may say so with due respect to him—that a 
man cannot have title in property wherever the law does 
not give him.a remedy or process for the assertion of his 
title; or, in other words, his whole argument rests upon 
the old confusion of ideas which considers a man’s right 
and his remedy to be one and the same thing. I have 
already shown to you, by the passages I have cited from 
the opinions of Lord Stowell and of Judge Story, how they 
regard this subject. They say that the slave who goes to 
England, or goes to Massachusetts, from a slave State, is 
still a slave, that he is still his master’s property; but that 
his master has lost control over him, not by reason of the 
cessation of his property, but because those States grant no 
remedy to the master by which he can exercise his control. 

There are numerous illustrations upon this point—illus- 
trations furnished by the copyright laws, illustrations fur- 
nished by patent laws. Let us take a case, one that appeals 
to us all. There lives now a man in England who from 
time to time sings to the enchanted ear of the civilized 
world strains of such melody that the charmed senses seem 
to abandon the grosser regions of earth, and to rise to purer 
and serener regions above. God has created that man a 

poet. His inspiration is his; his songs are his by right 
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divine; they are his property so recognized by human 
law; yet here in these United States men steal Tenny- 
gon’s works and sell his property for their profit; and 
this because, in spite of the violated conscience of the 
nation, we refuse to give him protection for his property. 
Examine your Constitution; are slaves the only species of 
property there recognized as requiring peculiar protection? 
Sir, the inventive genius of our brethren of the North isa 
source of vast wealth to them and vast benefit to the na- 
tion. I saw a short time ago in one of the New York 
journals, that the estimated value of a few of the patents 
now before us in this capital for renewal was $40,000,000. 
IT cannot believe that the entire capital invested in inven- 
tions of this character in the United States can fall short of 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred million dollars. On 
what protection does this vast property rest? Just upon 
that same constitutional protection which gives a remedy 
to the slave owner when his property is also found outside 
of the limits of the State in which he lives. 

Without this protection, what would be the condition 
of the Northern inventor? Why, sir, the Vermont inventor 
protected by his own law would come to Massachusetts, and 
there say to the pirate who had stolen his proparty, ‘‘Ren- 
der me up my property or pay me value for its use.’’ The 
Senator from Vermont would receive for answer, if he were 
the counsel of the Vermont inventor, ‘‘Sir, if you want pro- 
tection for your property go to your own State; property is 
governed by the laws of the State within whose jurisdiction 
it is found; you have no property in your invention outside 
of the limits of your State; you cannot go an inch beyond 
it.” Would not this be so? Does not every man see at 
once that the right of the inventor to his discovery, that 
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the right of the poet to his inspiration, depends upon those 
principles of eternal justice which God has implanted in the 
heart of man, and that wherever he cannot exercise then. it 
is because man, faithless to the trust that he has received 
from God, denies them the protection to which they are 
entitled ? 

Sir, follow out the illustration which the Senator from 
Vermont himself has given; take his very case of the 
Delaware owner of a horse riding him across the line into 
Pennsylvania. The Senator says: ‘‘Now, you see that 
slaves are not property like other property; if slaves were 
property like other property, why have you this special 
clause in your Constitution to protect a slave? You have 
no clause to protect the horse, because horses are recog- 
nized as property everywhere.’’ Mr. President, the same 
fallacy lurks at the bottom of this argument, as of all the 
rest. Let Pennsylvania exercise her undoubted jurisdic- 
tion over persons and things within her own boundary; 
let her do as she has a perfect right to do—declare that 
hereafter, within the State of Pennsylvania, there shall be 
no property in horses, and that no man shall maintain a 
suit in her courts for the recovery of property in a horse; 
and where will your horse owner be then? Just where 
the English poet is now; just where the slaveholder and 
the inventor would be if the Constitution, foreseeing a 
difference of opinion in relation to rights in these subject- 
matters, had not provided the remedy in relation to such | 
property as might easily be plundered. Slaves, if you 
please, are not property like other property in this: that 
you can easily rob us of them; but as to the right in them, 
that man has to overthrow the whole history of the world, 
he has to overthrow every treatise on jurisprudence, he has 
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to ignore the common sentiment of mankind, he has to re- 
pudiate the authority of all that is considered sacred with 
man, ere he can reach the conclusion that the person who 
owns a slave, in a country where slavery has been estab- 
lished for ages, has no other property in that slave than 
the mere title which is given by the statute law of the 
land where itis found... 
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